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Valetudo  fuftentatur  notitia  fui  corporis ;  et  obfervatione,  qua? 
res  aut  prodeffe  foleant,  aut  obefle ;  et  continentia  in  vidlu 
omni  atque  cultu,  corporis  tuendi  caufa  ;  et  prastermittendis 
voluptatibus,  &c.  Cic.  de  Offic* 

Optimum  vero  medicamentum  eft,  opportune  cibus  datus. 

Cels,  de  Meb* 
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T  Or 


Sir  JOHN  PRINGLE,  Bart. 


PHYSICIAN  TO  HER  MAJESTY 


S  I  R, 

H  E  character  which  you  j  uftly  fuf- 


tain  in  the  literary  world,  your  laud¬ 
able  and  fuccefsful  endeavours  to  extend 
and  improve  the  art  of  Medicine,  the  con¬ 
fidence  repofed  in  your  fkill  by  the  Public, 
and  the  important  Ration  you  hold  in  the 
care  of  the  Royal  Family,  all  conlpire  to 
point  you  out  as  the  molt  proper  Patron 
of  a  Performance  wnich  has  for  its  obje<£t 
the  Health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain. 
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These, 


iv  DEDICATION. 

These,  Sir,  -were  the  motives  which  in¬ 
duced  me  to  dedicate  to  you  the  following 
fheets.  I  wifh  they  were  more  worthy  of 
your  acceptance ;  but,  fuch  as  they  are, 
I  freely  fubmit  them  to  your  candour, 
and  make  no  doubt  of  meeting  with  that 
indulgence  which  is  infeparable  from 
great  abilities. 

That  you  may  long  continue  an  or¬ 
nament  to  Society,  and  an  honour  to  the 
Medical  Profeffion,  is  the  fincere  wifh 

of, 

SIR, 

Your  moll  obedient 

v  Shfwft.  ‘  C  «  r  .  '  1  -*  .  '  J  c.  '  '-I  30  3^ 

Humble  Servant, 


Edinburgh, 
June  4,  1772. 
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PREFACE. 

WHEN  I  firffc  fignified  my  intention  of  pub- 
lifhing  the  following  flieets,  I  was  told  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentmerlt  of 
the  whole  Faculty.  As  I  never  could  entertain  fuch 
an  unworthy  idea  of  phyflcians,  I  was  refolved  to 
make  the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty 
much  as  might  have  been  expected.  By  the  more 
felfifti  and  narrow-minded  part  of  the  Faculty,  the 
performance  was  condemned ;  while  many  of  thofe, 
whofe  learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do  honour 
to  Medicine,  received  it  in  a  manner  which  at  once 
fhewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfehood  of  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  that  all  phyficians  wifio  to  conceal  their  art . 

The  reception  which  the  book  has  met  with  from 
the  Public  is  (till  more  flattering,  and  merits  my  molt 
grateful  acknowledgments.  As  the  belt  way  of  ex¬ 
prefling  thefe,  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more 
generally  ufeful,  both  by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis * 
or  that  part  which  treats  of  preventing  difeafes  ;  and 
iikewife  by  adding  many  articles  which  were  entirely 
omitted  in  the  former  impreflions.  It  is  needlefs  to 
enumerate  thefe  additions.  I  ftiall  only  fay,  that  they 
have  coft  me  fome  pains,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
iound  real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Children,  were  chiefly  fuggefted  by  an 
extenfive  practice  among  infants,  in  a  large  branch 
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of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  child¬ 
hood,  but  likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of  nurfing, 
and  obferving  their  effedts.  Whenever  I  had  it  in 
my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the  care  of 
proper  nurfes,  to  inftrudt  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty, 
and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  performed  it,  very  few 
of  them  died  *,  but  when,  from  diftance  of  place,  and 
other  unavoidable  drcumflances,  the  children  were 
left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary  nurfes,  without  any 
perfon  to  inftrudt  or  fuperintend  them,  fcarce  any  of 
them  lived. 

Th  is  was  fo  apparent  as,  with  me,  to  amount  to 
a  proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fadt :  "That  al- 
moft  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy ,  by 
improper  management  or  negleB ,  This  reflexion  has 
made  me  often  with  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  fuffering  innocents, 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous  prac¬ 
tices  flill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management  of 
infants,  and  what  numbers  of  mankind  perifh  by 
thefe  practices.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  owing 
t:>  ignorance  •,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  nurfes 
are  better  informed,  their  conduct  will  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occu¬ 
pations  of  life  w'as  likewife  chiefly  the  refult  of  oh- 
fervation.  An  eitenfive  practice  for  fever’al  years, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  manufadturing  towns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  afforded  me  fufficient  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
ferving  the  injuries  which  thofe  ufeful  people  fuftain 

from 


from  their  particular  employments,  and  likewife  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 
The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  lufficient 
to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I  hope  will  be  of 
ufe  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceffity  of  earning 
their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  unfavourable 
to  health. 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to 
inhnuate  that  even  thofe  arts,  the  pradtice  of  which 
is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fhould  not 
be  carried  on ;  but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and 
unwary  againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through 
mere  fool-hardinefs,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in 
life  difpofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular 
difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  im¬ 
portance  to  know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be 
upon  their  guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better 
to  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  than  to  be 
furprifed  by  him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  poftibi- 
lity  of  avoiding  the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
&c.  are  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  have  not 
efcaped  the  attention  of  phyftcians  in  any  age.  They 
are  fubjedts  of  too  great  importance,  however,  to  be 
paffed  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never 
be  fufficiently  recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a 
proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phy- 
lician ;  and  he  who  does  not,  will  feldom  enjoy  health, 
let  him  employ  as  many  phyficians  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caules  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard 
againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they 
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*are  often  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  being  re¬ 
moved  only  by  the  diligence  and  adtivity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed,  to  obferve, 
that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  very  feldom  ex¬ 
erted  in  this  country  for  the  prefervation  of  health. 
The  importance  of  a  proper  medical  police  is  either 
not  underftood,  or  very  little  regarded.  Many  things 
highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily  prac- 
tifed  with  impunity,  while  others  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  its  prefervation  are  entirely  negledted. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health  are 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpec- 
tion  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great  towns, 
Jkeeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with 
wholefome  water,  &c. ;  but  they  are  paffed  over  in 
a  very  curfory  manner.  A  proper  attention  to  thefe 
would  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a  lize; 
I  have  therefore  referved  them  for  the  fubjedfc  of  a 
future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I  have  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay 
too  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and  truft  too  little 
to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  always,  however,  in 
the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe  about  him,  to 
do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as  can  be  efredted 
by  the  phyfician.  By  not  attending  to  this,  the  de- 
figns  of  Medicine  are  often  fruftrated  j  and  the  pa¬ 
tient,  by  purfuing  a  wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only 
defeats  the  dodlor’s  endeavours,  but  renders  them 
dangerous.  I  have  often  known  patients  killed  by 
an  error  in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing  very  pro¬ 
per  medicines.  It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician  always 
orders  the  regimen  when  he  preferibes  a  medicine.  I 
5  wilh 
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wi£h  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  fafety  of  their  patients :  but  phyficians,  as 
well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this 
matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  medi¬ 
cines  are  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet 
all  agree  in  allowing  the  neceffity  and  importance  of 
a  proper  regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appe¬ 
tites  of  the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in  his 
lenfes  ever  imagined  that  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  for 
example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  conduct  himfelf  in  the 
fame  manner  as  one  in  perfect  health.  This  part  of 
medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  Nature, 
and  is  every  way  confident  with  reafon  and  common 
fenfe.  Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  lefs 
folicitous  in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies,  Medicine 
had  never  become  an  objeft  of  ridicule. 

Indeed  this  feems  to  have  been  the  Hrft  idea  of 
Medicine.  The  ancient  phyficians  atted  chiefly  in 
the  character  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little  be¬ 
yond  aliment  in  their  prefcriptions ;  and  even  this 
they  generally  adminiftcred  themfelves,  attending  the 
fick,  for  that  purpofe,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difeafe-,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with  great 
accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the  effedts  of 
their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  by  a  pro¬ 
per  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almoft  within 
the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs  mifchief 
will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines 
improperly  and  unfeafonably  adminiftered ;  and  that 
*  '  great 
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great  cures  may  be  effected  in  chronical  diftemperS, 
by  a  proper  regimen  of  the  diet  only.  So  entirely  do 
the  Bo&or's  fentiments  and  mine  agree,  that  I  would 
advife  every  perfon  ignorant  of  phyiic,  to  confine  his 
practice  folely  to  diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regi¬ 
men  ;  by  which  means  he  may  often  do  much  good, 
and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  fee  ms  aifo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
leek  from  Art  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  readily, 
and  as  effedually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and 
fagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of  them  ; 
that  the  dietetic  part  of  Medicine  is  not  fo  much 
ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  that,  though  lefs  pom¬ 
pous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of  curing 
difeaies. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  mankind,  I  have,  in  moft  difeafes,  befides 
regimen,  recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and 
approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions 
and  dire&ions  as  feemed  necelfary  for  their  fafe  ad- 
miniftration.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  many,  had  it  abounded  with  pompous 
preferiptions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  ufe  *,  but  this  was  not  my  plan  :  I 
think  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  always  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather 

teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  neceffity  ol  ufing  them, 

\ 

than  how  they  fhould  be  ufed. 

There  arc,  however,  feveral  medicines,  and  thofe 
of  confiderable  efficacy,  which  may  be  adminiftered 
with  great  freedom,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fafety* 

Phyficians 
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Phyficians  generally  trifle  a  long  time  with  medicines, 
before  they  come  to  know  how  to  ufe  them.  Many 
peafants  at  prefen t  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  mo  ft  important  articles  in  the  materia  medica ,  than 
phyftcians  did  a  century  ago ;  and  doubtlefs  the  fame 
obfervation  will  hold  with  regard  to  others  fome  time 
hence.  Wherever  I  was  convinced  that  medicine 
might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or  where  the  cure  de¬ 
pended  chiefly  upon  it,  I  have  taken  care  to  recom¬ 
mend  it ;  but  where  it  was  either  highly  dangerous, 
or  not  very  neceffary,  it  is  omitted. 

I  have  not  troubled  the  Reader  with  an  ufeiefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors  ;  but 
have  neverthelefs  made  ufe  of  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defedive,  or  totally  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I  have  been  moft  obliged  were, 
Ramazini,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot ;  the  laft  of  which, 
in  his  Avis  au  Peuple ,  comes  the  neareft  to  my  views 
of  any  author  which  I  have  feen.  Had  the  Doctor’s 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly, 
we  fhould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  treatife 
of  this  kind  foon ;  but  by  confining  himfelf  to  the 
acute  difeafes,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  omitted  th& 
moft  ufeful  part  of  his  fubjed.  People  in  acute  dif¬ 
eafes  may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians,  but  in 
the  chronic  the  cure  muft  ever  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The  Dodor  has  alfo 
paffed  over  the  Prophylaxis ,  or  preventive  part  of 
Medicine,  very  Rightly,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  fuch  a  work.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  his  reafons  for  fo  doing,  and  I  am  fo  far 
from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I  think  his  per- 
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formance  does,  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  to- 
his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  note  have 
written  on  nearly  the  fame. plan  with  Tiflbt,  as  the 
Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Ma- 
jefties,  M.  Rofen,  firfit  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  &c. ,  but  as  thefe  gentlemen’s  productions 
have  never  come  to  my  hand,  I  can  fay  nothing  con¬ 
cerning  them.  I  cannot  help  wifhing,  however,  that 
ibme  of  our  diftinguifhed  countrymen  would  follow 
their  example.  There  Hill  remains  much  to  be  done 
on  this  fubjedt,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any 
man  could  better  employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in 
eradicating  hurtful  prejudices,  and  diffufing  ufefui 
knowledge  among  the  people. 

I  kjs/qw  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  would  to¬ 
tally  deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in 
diltrefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fupe- 
rior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power ;  and 
they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  rea- 
dinefs  when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a  rational 
fcience,  than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture. 

Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Treatife 
plain  and  ufefui,  yet  I  found  it  impofiible  to  avoid 
fome  terms  of  art-,  but  fuch  as  are  made  ufe  of  are, 
in  general,  cither  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  molt  people 
underftand.  In  fliort,  I  have  endeavoured  to  write 
down  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general ;  and-, 
if  my  Readers  do  net  fatter  either  themfelves  or  me, 
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with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  This,  however,  on  a 
medical  fubjedt,  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  as  fome  may 
imagine.  It  is  eafier  to  make  a  (how  of  learning 
than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a  fcience  which 
has  been  kept  at  fuch  a  didance  from  common  obfer- 
vation.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the  practical 
part  of  Medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  common  fenfe, 
and  that  the  Art  would  lofe  nothing  by  being  drip¬ 
ped  of  all  that  any  perfon  endued  with  ordinary  abi¬ 
lities  cannot  comprehend. 

I  shall  only  add  with  regard  to  this  edition, 
that,  though  I  have  availed  myfelf  of  the  obferva- 
tions  of  my  friends,  both  in  correcting  midakes  and 
fupplying  deficiencies,  yet  I  am  fenfible  there  is  dill 
much  room  for  improvements  *,  and,  as  it  is  my  ear¬ 
ned  defire  to  render  the  book  extenfively  ufeful,  I 
lhall  reckon  myfelf  fingularly  obliged  to  every  per¬ 
fon  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  fuggeding  any  thing 
that  may  contribute  to  that  purpofe. 
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HE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  re- 


A  vival  of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious. 
Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who 
intended  to  live  by  it  as  a  trade.  Such,  either  from 
a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to 
raife  their  own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to 
difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medical  authors  have 
generally  written  in  a  foreign  language ;  and  thofe 
who  were  unequal  to  this  talk,  have  even  valued 
themfelves  upon  couching,  at  lead,  their  preemp¬ 
tions,  in  terms  and  characters  unintelligible  to  the 
reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry  which  has  fince  pre¬ 
vailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  reli¬ 
gious  matters.  Every  man  took  a  fide  in  thofe  bloody 
difputes  ^  and  every  gentleman,  that  he  might  dif- 
tingufth  himfelf  on  one  hde  or  other,  was  inftrudted 
in  divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think  and  reafon 
for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and  at  laft  to¬ 
tally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute  dominion 
which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
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The  ftudy  of  law  has  iikewife,  in  moil  civilized 
nations,  been  juftly  deemed  a  neceffary  part  of  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  lead:  the  laws  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try :  and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Fhilofophy  have  alfo 
of  late  been  very  yrjiverfally  ffudied  by  all  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  a  liberal  education.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  manifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice 
and  fuperftition  *,  fits  it  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth  5 
induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging  properly ; 
opens  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  entertainment-,  paves 
the  way  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  agriculture  * 
and  qualifies  men  for  abting  with  propriety  in  the 
moft  important  ftations  of  life. 

Natural  History  is  Iikewife  become  an  objedk 
of  general  attention.  And  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo. 
It  leads  to  difcoveries  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a  branch  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
ftudy  of  that  fcience  is  neglected. 

Medicine,  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  any  country,  been  reckoned  a  neceffary  part  of 
the  education  of  a  gentleman.  But  furely  no  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  this  omifiion.  No 
icience  lays  open  a  more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to 
an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiftry, 
and  the  Materia  Medica ,  are  all  branches  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  and  are  fraught  with  ftich  amufement  and 
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litility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  neglects  them  has 
but  a  forry  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  & 
gentleman  has  a  turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  elegant 
and  fenfxble  writer  *,  furely  the  natural  hiflory  of  his 
own  fpecies  is  a  more  intereiling  fubjedt,  and  p re- 
fents  a  more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius, 
than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-fhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous 
as  it  is  impoflible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of 
fenfe  and  learning  fhould  be  fo  far  acquainted  with 
the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe  advantages 
with  which  it  is  fraught ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
guard  thenafelves  againft  the  deftrudtive  influences 
of  Ignorance,  Superftitbn,  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  Hand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafler  to  cheat  a 
man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a  Ihilling,  and  almoil 
impoflible  either  to  detect  or  punifli  the  offender. 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  ftili  fhut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  adminiftered 
by  any  pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  a£k 
him  a  reafon  for  any  part  of  his  condudt.  Implicit 
’faith,  every  where  elfe  the  ohjedt  of  ridicule,  is  ftili 
facred  here.  Many  of  the  Faculty  are  no  doubt 
worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  repofed  in 
them  *,  but  as  this  can  never  be  the  charadter  of  every 
individual  in  any  profeflion,  it  would  certainly  bs 
for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  mankind,  to 
have  fome  check  upon  the  conduct  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  intruft  fo  valuable  a  treafure  as  Health. 

*  Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a  Phyilcian. 

a  The 


The  veil  of  myftery  which  hill  hangs  over  Medi¬ 
cine,  renders  it  not  only  a  conjectural,  but  even  a 
fulpicioufc  art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Medicine  is  a  mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a  fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind*  Its  precepts 
are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  chufe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with 
true  happinefs. 

Disguising  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improve* 
ment  as  a  fcience,  but  expofes  the  profeffion  to  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interefls  of  fociety* 
An  art  founded  on  obfervation  never  can  arrive  at 
any  high  degree  of  improvement,  as  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  a  few  who  make  a  trade  of  it.  The 
united  obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and  fenfible 
part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a  few  years  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  of  Medicine,  than  thofe  of 
the  Faculty  alone  in  a  great  many.  Any  man  can 
tell  when  a  medicine  gives  him  eafe  as  well  as  a  phy- 
fician  *,  and  if  he  only  knows  the  name  and  dofe  of 
the  medicine,  and  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fufE- 
cient  to  perpetuate  the  fadt.  Yet  the  man  who  adds 
one  fingle  fadt  to  the  ftock  of  medical  obfervations, 
does  more  real  fervice  to  the  art,  than  he  who  writes 
a  volume  in  fupport  of  fome  favourite  hypothecs. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  in  Medicine 
have  been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  either  been  the  effedt  of  chance  or  of  necef- 
fity,  and  have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty 
till  every  body  elfe  was  convinced  of  their  import- 
*  -  ance. 
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ance.  An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers, 
an  attachment  to  fyftems  and  eftablifhed  forms,  and 
the  dread  of  reflections,  will  always  operate  upon 
thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a  trade.  Few  im¬ 
provements  are  to  be  expeCted  from  a  man  who  might 
ruin  his  character  and  family  by  even  the  Imalleft 
deviation  from  an  eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per¬ 
formance  quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of 
enquiry  into  a  matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them, 
the  good  eftedts  on  Medicine  would  foon  appear.. 
Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that 
of  the  art.  They  would  detect  and  expofe  afluming 
Ignorance  under  the  mafic:  of  Gravity  and  Importance, 
and  would  be  the  judges  and  patrons  of  modeft 
merit.  Not  having  their  underftandings  perverted 
in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed  by  authority, 
and  unbiafled  by  intereft,  they  would  canvafs  with 
freedom  the  moft  univerfally  received  principles  in 
Medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
thofe  dodtrines,  of  which  a  phyfician  dares  not  fo 
much  as  feem  to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againft  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion;  yet 
experience  has  fhewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have  af- 
ferted  their  right  of  enquiry  into  thefe  fubjedts,  The¬ 
ology,  confldered  as  a  fcience,  has  been  improved, 
the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been  promoted, 
and  the  clergy  have  become  a  more  learned,  a  more 
ufeful,  and  a  more  refpedtable  body  of  men,  than 
they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greateft  power 
and  fplendor. 
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H  ad  other  medical  writers  been  as  honed  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a  very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Mod  of  them  extol  the  merit 
of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubjedled  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
fenfe.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medicine  atpre- 
fent  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  Philofophy  was 
at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  improved 
by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Indeed,  no 
fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful, 
without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe  and 
reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  damp  a  value  upon 
fcience ;  and  what  will  not  bear  the  teffc  of  thefe, 
ought  to  be  rejected. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people,  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  trud  to  their  own 
fkill  inilead  of  calling  a  phyfician.  The  reverfe  of 
this,  however,  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  mod 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  mod 
ready  both  to  a(k  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  is  ne- 
cedary.  The  ignorant  are  always  mold:  apt  to  tam¬ 
per  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  lead  confidence  in 
phyficians*  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met  with 
among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  they  abfo- 
lutely  refufe  to  take  a  medicine  which  has  been  pre- 
fcribed  by  a  phyfician,  will  fwallow,  with  greedinefs, 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their  cre¬ 
dulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  a£t  even  with¬ 
out  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to  afford 
them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely 
in  the  dark. 
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It  will  alfo  be  alledged,  that  laying  Medicine 
more  open  to  mankind  would  lefTen  their  faith  in  it. 
This  would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  feme; 
but  it  would  have  a  quite  contrary  effect  upon  others. 

I  know  many  people  who  have  the  utmoft  dread  and 
horror  of  every  thing  preferibed  by  a  phyfician,  but 
who  will,  neverthelefs,  very  readily  take  a  medicine 
which  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are  in 
fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  doctor,  not  from  the 
drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire  mankind 
with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an 
open,  frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour.  As  long 
as  the  leaft  fhadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fufpicions, 
will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt,  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a 
medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men  muft 
be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them  fervice ; 
but  this  can  never  arfet  the  general  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  candor  and  opennefs.  A  man  might  as  well 
allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves  and  fools  in  the 
world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every  one  he  meets  for 
fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  A  fenfible  phy¬ 
fician  will  always  know  where  difguife  is  neceffary 
but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of  his  gene¬ 
ral  conduct. 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  conduct  of  phy¬ 
ficians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but  lays 
the  foundations  of  quackery,  which  is  the  very  dis¬ 
grace  of  Medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be  more 
different  than  that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and  the 
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quack ;  yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much 
confounded.  The  line  betwixt  them  is  not  diffi¬ 
dently  apparent ;  at  kail  it  is  too  fine  for  the  general 
eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguiffi  diffidently 
between  the  condud  of  that  man  who  adminiders  a 
fecret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a  prefcription 
in  mydical  charaders  and  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus 
the  condud  of  the  honed  phyfician,  which  needs  no 
diCguife,  gives  a  fandion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe 
whole  fuccefs  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery,  as 
long  as  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honed  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A 
very  final  l  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however, 
would  be  diffident  to  break  this  fpell ;  and  nothing 
elfe  can  effectually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  igno= 
ranee  and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to 
medicine,  which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to 
every  one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on 
this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any 
other  means  but  making  them  wifer. 

The  mod  effedual  way  to  dedroy  quackery  in 
any  art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it 
among  mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  pre- 
feriptions  in  the  common  language  of  the  country* 
and  explain  their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as 
he  could  underdand  them  ^  it  would  enable  him  to 
know  when  the  medicine  had  the  intended  effeCt  *, 
would  i  nfp  ire  him  with  a  biolute  confidence  in  the 
phyfician  ;  and  would  make  him  dread  and  deted 
every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a  fecret  medicine 
down  his  throat. 
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Men,  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  object.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  the  practice  of  this  country  for  every  perfcn 
to  fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any 
thing  of  that  language  or  not.  This  coridudt,  though 
facred  in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears  ridicu¬ 
lous  enough  to  us  *,  and  doubtlefs  fome  parts  of  ours 
will  feem  as  ftrange  to  pofterity.  Among  thefe  we 
may  reckon  the  prefent  mode  of  medical  prefcription ; 
and  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  fome  time  hence,  it 
will  appear  to  have  been  completely  ridiculous,  and 
a  very  high  burlefque  upon  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind. 

t  j 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wile  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  I  am  certain  apothecaries  are 
not  always  in  a  condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dan¬ 
gerous  miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  hap¬ 
pen.  But  fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  capable 
to  read  the  phylician’s  prefcription,  he  is  generally 
otherwife  employed,  and  the  bulinefs  of  making  up 
prefcriptions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By 
this  means  the  greatdl  man  in  the  kingdom,  even 
when  he  employs  a  firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trulls 
his  life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only 
the  chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewife  giddy 
and  carelefs.  Miftakes  will  fometimes  happen  in 
fpite  of  the  greateft  care ;  but,  where  human  lives 
are  concerned,  all  poffible  methods  ought  certainly 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  For  this  reafon  the 
prefcriptions  of  phyficians,  inftead  of  being  couched 
in  myftical  characters  and  a  foreign  language,  ought* 
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in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  moft 
plain  and  obvious  terms  imaginable. 

Diffusing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  ba- 
nifh  quackery,  but  like  wife  to  render  Medicine  more 
univerfally  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety. 
However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 
fcience,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  moil 
important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been  over¬ 
looked,  or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  dif- 
eafes  is  doubtlefs  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  but 
the  prefervation  of  health  is  of  {till  greater.  This  is 
the  concern  of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates  to 
it  ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as 
poffible.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  can  be 
fufnciently  upon  their  guard  againft  difeafes,  who  are 
totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither  can  the  le- 
giflature,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much  more  for 
preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever  be  done 
by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and, 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of 
medical  knowledge. 

Indeed,  men  of  every  occupation  and  condition 
in  life  might  avail  themfelves  of  a  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  ^  as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpe&ive  Rations ;  which 
is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  effects.  Medi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  inftead  of  being  a  check  upon  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to  make 
the  mofl  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  to 
live  medically  is  to  live  miferahly :  But  it  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  faid,  that  to  live  rationally  is  to 
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live  miferably.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own  ri¬ 
diculous  whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  down  rules 
inconfiftent  with  reafon  or  common  fenfe,  no  doubt 
they  will  be  defpifed.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
Medicine.  It  propofes  no  rules  that  I  know,  but 
fuch  as  are  perfectly  confident  with  the  true  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life,  and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real 
happinefs  of  mankind. 

We  are  forry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a  popular  fcience, 
but  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a 
particular  fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reft  have  been 
taught,  not  only  to  negled,  but  even  to  dread  and 
defpife  it.  It  will  however  appear,  upon  a  more 
ftrid  examination,  that  no  fcience  better  deferves 
their  attention*  or  is  more  capable  of  being  rendered 
generally  ufefift. 

Peqple  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  intq 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and 
make  them  believe  they  have  got  every  difeafe  of 
which  they  read.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  cafe  with 
thofe  who  are  fanciful  before-hand.  But  fuppofe  ic 
were  fo  with  others,  they  mu  ft  foon  be  undeceived* 
A  fhort  time  will  fhew  them  their  error,  and  a  little 
more  reading  will  infallibly  correct  it.  A  fingle  in- 
fiance  will  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A  fen- 
fible  lady,  rather  than  read  a  medical  performance* 
which  would  inftrud  her  in  the  management  of  her 
children,  muft  leave  them  entirely  to  the  care  and 
condud  of  the  moft  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuper* 
(litious  part  of  the  human  fpecies. 

Indeed,  no  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general 
importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing 

and 
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■and  management  of  children.  Yet  few  parents  pay 
a  proper  attention  to  it.  They  leave  the  foie  care  of 
their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time  when  care 
and  attention  are  rnofl  neceffary,  to  hirelings,  who 
are  either  too  carelefs  to  do  their  duty,  or  too  igno¬ 
rant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
more  human  lives  are  loft  by  the  careleffnefs  and  in¬ 
attention  of  parents  and  nurfes,  than  are  faved  by  the 
Faculty-;  and  that  the  joint  and  well- conducted  en¬ 
deavours,  both  of  private  perfons  and  the  public, 
for  the  prefervation  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more 
advantage  to  fociety,  than  the  whole  art  of  Medicine, 
upon  its  prefent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a  trade,  will  ever 
be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them, 
and  of  courfe  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be 
every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyiicians,  like' other 
people,  mud  live  by  their  employment,  and  the  poor 
muft  either  want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  with 
that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  any  where  wanting  well-difpofed  people,  of 
better  fenfcy  who  are  willing  to  fupply  the  defed  of 
medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not  their  fear  of  doing 
ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination  to  do  good.  Such 
people  are  often  deterred  from  the  moil  noble  and 
pratfe-worthy  adions,  by  the  foolifh  alarms  founded 
in  their  ears  by  a  fet  of  men,  who,  to  raife  their  own 
importance,' magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing  good, 
find  fault  witrhcwhat  is  truly  commendable,  and  fleer 
at  every  attempt  to  relieve  the  Tick  which  is  not  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  muft,  however,  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I 
have  often  known* fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much 
6  .  good ; 
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good  •,  and  that  their  practice,  which  is  generally  the 
refult  of  good  fenfe  and  observation,  aflifted  by  a  little 
medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  rational  than 
that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who,  while 
he  is  dofing  his  patient  with  medicine,  according  to 
the  rules  of  art,  often  negleds  other  things  of  far 
greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  necelTary  for  the  Tick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  pro 
cure  thofe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a  phyft- 
cian.  The  poor  oftener  perifh  in  difeafes  for  want 
of  proper  nurling  than  of  medicine.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  want  of  even  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
Hill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a  lick-bed  :  no  one 
can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a  witnefs  of  thefe 
fituations,  how  much  good  a  well-difpofed  perfon 
may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have  fuch  wants 
fupplied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a  more  neceft 
fary,  a  more  noble,  or  a  more  godlike  adion,  than  ' 
to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow-creatures  in 
diftrefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among 
mankind,  this  condud  will  be  approved ;  and  while 
Heaven  is  juft,  it  rauft  be  rewarded  ! 

Persons  who  do  not  chufe  to  adminifter  medicine 
to  the  fick,  may  neverthelefs  dired  their  regimen. 
An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid.  That  by  diet 
alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine  may  be  anfwered. 
No  doubt  a  great  many  of  them  may  *  but  there  are 
other  things,  befides  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  negleded.  Many  hurtful  and  deftrudive  pre¬ 
judices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  lick, 
ftill  prevail  among  the  people,  which  perions  of  bet¬ 
ter  fenfe  and  learning  alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard 
;  ooo d  the 
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the  poor  againft  the  influence  of  theie  prejudices,  and 
to  infbil  into  their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  proper  food,  freftt  air,  cleanlinefs,  and 
other  pieces  of  regimen  neceifary  in  difeaies,  would 
be  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  productive  of  many 
happy  confequences.  A  proper  regimen,  in  moft 
difeafes,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many 
of  them  it  is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  aSTift  the  well-meant  endeavours  ef  the  hu^ 
^mane  and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs ;  to  eradi¬ 
cate  dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices;  to  guard. the 
ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and  impo- 
fitions  of  quacks  and  impoftors ;  and  to  Show  men 
what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  objects 
worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe  were  the 
leading  views  in  compofmg  and  publishing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sheets.  They  were  fuggefted  by  an  attention 
to  the  conducft  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  pretty  long  pra&ice  in  different 
parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  Author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  wiSh  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them,  had  been  poffeSTed  of  fome  fuch  plain 
directory  for  regulating  their  condufb  How  far  he 
has  fuccceded  in  his  endeavours  to.  fupply  this  defi¬ 
ciency,  muft  be  left  for  others  to  determine;  but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute,  in  any  mealure,  to¬ 
wards  alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will 
think  his  labour  very  well  beftov/ed. 
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OF  THE 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  L 
OF  CHILDREN, 

r-|p  H  E  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
§  caufes,  we  fhall  take  a  view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  Hate  of  infancy. 
In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a  good 
or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid  j  it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caufes  which  may  produce  difeafes  in  their 
offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead, 
that  about  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a  natural  evil ;  but,  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a  natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as 
man  •,  but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  fhould  fall  fo  far  fliort  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young :  But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  conhder  that  brutes, 
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guided  by  indmCt,  never  err  in  this  refpeCt;  while 
man,  trading  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were  a 
catalogue  of  thofe  children  who  perifh  annually  by 
art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  adonifh 
moil  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  mud  be  employed  for  that  purpofe :  Thefe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  dull  and  addrefs.  By 
this  means  fuch  a  number  of  unnecedary  and  dedruc- 
tive>  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo 
many  of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepoderous  than  a  mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  creature  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  young,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame 
fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  ipecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a  tad<. 
upon  every  rxiother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  many 
cafes  impracticable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 
drudtive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  conditutions,  fubject  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  other 
nervous  diforders,  make  very  bad  nurfes  ;  And  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  f  nd 
$  woman  of  fafhion  free  from  them ;  fuch  women, 
therefore,  dippofmg  them  willing,  are  really  unable 
to  fuckle  their  own  children, 
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Almost  every  mother  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  nature  : 
But,  whoever  confiders  how  far  we  have  deviated 
from  her  dictates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  many 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  neceffary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife, 
can  neither  have  wholefome  humours  themfelves,  nor 
afford  proper  nourifhment  to  an  infant.  Hence 
children  who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either 
die  young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  ail  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a 
condition  to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not 
be  underftood  as  difcouraging  that  pra&ice.  Every 
mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office  *.  But,  fuppofe  it  to  be  out 
of  her  power,  ffie  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great 
fervice  to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a  woman 
who  abounds  with  milk,  this  is  the  eafiefi;  part  of  it. 
Numberlefs  other  offices  are  neceffary  for  a  child, 
which  the  mother  ought  at  leaf;  to  fee  done. 

*  Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban* 
doning  their  children  to  fuckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of  gain  ; 
by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  moft  ufeful  members,  and 
mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their  own  oilspring. 
I  am  fure  I  fpeak  within  the  truth,  when  I  fay  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  thofe  children  live  who  are  thus  abandoned  by  their 
mothers.  For  this  reafon,  no  mother  fihould  be  allowed  to  fuckle 
another’s  child  till  her  own  is  fit  to  be  weaned.  A  regulation  of 
this  kind  would  fave  many  lives  among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could 
do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  moft  women  who  make  good  nurfes  are 
able  to  fuckle  two  children  in  fucceffion  upon,  the  fame  milk. 

B  2  A  MOTHER. 
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A  mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A  child,  by  being 
brought  up.  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fee u res 
her  affedlion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
mother’s  care,  though  it  be  fuckied  by  another* 
How  can  a  mother  be. better  employed  than  in  fuper- 
intending  the  nurfery  ?  This  is  at  once  the  mo  ft 
delightful  and  important  office !  yet  the  moil  trivial 
bufmefs  or  infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to 
it.  A  ftrong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and  wrong 
education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
bellowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  thofe  whom  nature  has  deligned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  a  principal,  is  feldom 
confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  when  females,  fo  educated,  come  to  be 
mothers,  that  they  ffiould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  character  ?  However  ftrange 
it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers, 
and  thofe  of  faffiion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they 
have  brought  a  child  into  the  world,  what  to  do  for 
fe,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  molt  ignorant  of 
the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  rnoft  knowing  in  the 
bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition ;  and  the 
nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduced  by 
reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice  *« 

Were 

*  Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorian,  complains  greatly  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the 
care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the  greateft: 
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Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accompltfhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children ;  how  to 
drefs  them  To  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions  *,  how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourifhing  food  ;  how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  bed  to  promote  their  growth  and  drength  : 
Were  thefe  made  the  objedts  of  female  inftrudlion, 
mankind  would  derive  the  greated  advantages  from 
it.  But,  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fliew,  we 
have  nothing  to  expedl  from  them  but  ignorance, 
even  in  the  mod  important  concerns. 

Did  mothers  refledt  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant-offspring.  It  is  their  prov  ace,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  t]  c  mind  its 
mod  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeftil 
in  life,  or  the  peds  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned 
in  the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  interdt  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  affid  in 
every  thing  that  refpedis  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to  keep  the 
houfe  and  attend  their  children ;  but  that  now  the  young  infant  was 
committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench  or  other 
menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy 
prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  complaint. 
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It  Is  pity  that  the  men  ffiould  pay  fo  little  regard 
to  this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 
females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accompliffiments  as  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  fuch  a  biftance  from  even  the  fmalleft  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many  would 
efteem  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to  know  any 
thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the  kennel 
or  the  (tables :  A  gentleman  of  the  hrft  rank  is  not 
afhamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blufh  were  he 
furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that  being 
who  derived  its  exiftence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir 
of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Even  phyficians  themfelves  have  not  been  fuffici- 
enSy  attentive  to  the  management  of  children  :  That 
has  been  generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of 
old  women,  while  men  of  the  frit  character  in  phyfic 
have  refufed  to  vifit  infants  even  when  fick.  Such 
conduct  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  neglected,  but  has  alfo  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute  title  to  prefcribe 
for  children  in  the  moft  dangerous  difeafes.  The 
confequence  is,  that  a  phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  {kill;  when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame  and 
appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurses  ffiould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
difeafes ;  but,  when  a  child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon 
of  {kill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The 
difeafes  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  leaft 
delay  is  dangerous. 
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Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
treat  them  properly  when  Tick,  but  likewife  to  give 
ufeful  directions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult 
to  be  underftood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  they 
cannot  tell  their  complaints ;  but  the  caufes  of  them 
may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferving  the 
fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to  the 
nurfes.  Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants,  being  lefs 
complicated,  are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults  *. 

It  is  really  affoniffiing,  that  fo  little  attention 
fhould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of 
infants.  What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  bellowed 
to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a  few  years,  while 
thoufands  of  thofe,  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  perifli 
without  being  regarded  !  Mankind  are  too  apt  to 
value  things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their 
future,  ufefulnefs.  Though  this  be  of  all  others  the 
molt  erroneous  method  of  eftimation ;  yet,  upon  no 
other  principle  is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general 
indifference  with  refped  to  the  death  of  infants. 

Of  difeafed  Parents . 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
unhealthiness  of  parents.  It  would  be  as  reafon* 
able  to  exped  a  rich  crop  from  a  barren  foil,  as  that 
ftrong  and  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  of  parents 

*  The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard  to 
difcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  1  can  however, 
from  experience,  declare  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation, 
and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to  difcover  nor 
fo  ill  to  cure  as  thofe  of  adults. 

B  4  ’  whole 
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whofe  confutations  have  been  worn  out  with  intem¬ 
perance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  obferves*,  that  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a  view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A  delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftraiiger  to 
exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops*  may  bring  a  child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blafl  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud :  Or,  fliould  it  ftrug- 
gle  through  a  few  years  exiflence,  its  feeble  frame* 
fhaken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial  caufe,  will 
be  unable  to  perform  the  common  functions  of  life, 
and  prove  a  burden  to  fociety. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  lhall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of 
their  parents.  A  fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in¬ 
duced  by  hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  It  is  impoflible  that  a  courfe  of  vice 
fliould  not  fpoil  the  belt  conftitution  :  And,  did  the 
evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a  juft  punifhment  for 
the  folly  of  the  fufferer;  but,  when  once  a  difeafe  is 
contracted  and  rivettecl  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on 
pofterity.  What  a  dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout, 
the  fcurvy,  or  the  kingVevil,  to  tranfmit  to  our  off- 
ipring!  How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many 
a  great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a  beggar,  rather  than 
to  inherit  his  father's  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  in¬ 
heriting  his  difeafes ! 

No 
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Ho  perfon  who  labours  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  fhortens  his 
own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others :  But,  when, 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  tli£  fcrophuk, 
the  fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effe&s  mu  ft  be  (till  worfe. 
If  fuch  have  any  iffue,  they  muft  be  iniferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con¬ 
nections  for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword  ;  and,  fo  long  as  thefe 
connections  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued. 

.In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amazing  fo 
little  regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the 
objeCt.  Our  fportfmen  know,  that  the  generous 
courfer  cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade, 
nor  the  fagacious  fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur. 
This  is  fettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who 
marries  a  woman  of  a  ficldy  conftitution,  and  de¬ 
fended  of  unhealthy  parents,,  whatever  his  views 
may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  aCt  a  prudent  part.  A  dif- 
eafed  woman  may  prove  fertile ,  fhould  this  be  the. 
cafe,  the  family  muft  become  am  infirmary  :  What 
profpeCt  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch  a  family  has, 
we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make 
amends  for  the  defeCls  of  conftitution  ;  and  it  will 

*  The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed  ;  and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legidators  ought  to  have  a  {pedal  regard.  In  feme 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  actually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a  complicated  kind,  a  natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifchief;  and  therefore  requires  a  public  confideration. 

often 
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often  go  a  great  length.  A  healthy  nurfe,  wholefome 
air,  and  fufiicient  exercife,  will  do  wonders.  But, 
when  thefe  are  negledted,  little  is  to  he  expedted  from 
any  other  quarter.  T  he  defedts  of  conftitution  can¬ 
not  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Those  who  inherit  any  family-difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpedt  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
fhould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a  proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family-difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation  :  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courle,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholely  eradicated.  This 
is  a  fubjedl  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greatefl 
importance.  Family-conftitutions  are  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  family-eflates  ,  and  the  libertine, 
who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his  pos¬ 
terity,  than  the  prodigal  who  fquanders  away  the 
other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  Ample  a  matter, 
that  it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it ; 
yet  many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are 
deformed,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  other  ufe  of  clothes  to  an 
infant, -but  to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a  loft  loofe  covering. 
Were  a  mother  left  to  the  didtates  of  nature  alone, 
flie  would  certainly  follow  this  method.  But  the 
bufinefs  of  dreffing  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of 
the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has  at  laft  become  a  lecret 
which  none  but  adepts  pretend  to  underftand.  * 
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From  the  moil  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
neceffary,  that  a  woman  in  labour  fhould  have  home 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a  bufi- 
nefs ;  and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  it  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profeffion.  The  dreffing  of  a  child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s 
province, ? who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more 
dexterity  (he  could  ffiew  in  this  article,  the  more  Iter 
fkill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded 
by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a  fhew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born* 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon  it 
as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  neceffary 
for  a  midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreffing  an 
infant,  as  for  a  furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a  broken  limb ;  and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fractured  in  the  birth :  while  thefe  were 
often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its 
tender  frame,  but  even  to  obftruift  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Britain,  the  practice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide  ;  but  it  would  ftill  be  a  difficult  talk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fh ape 
of  a  child  does  not  intirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the 
midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  their  endeavours 
to  mend  the  lhape  of  children  from  being  fuccefsfiil, 
that  they  conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and 
mankind  become  deformed  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
means  ufed  to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of 
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body  is  to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations  ?  So 
little  indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all 
their  deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a  thing  as  a  deformed  child. 
Neither  fhould  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chil¬ 
dren.  They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafh  their  bodies 
daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that,  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  ftiift  for  themfelves. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceflfary  to 
procure  a  fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are 
extremejy  delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
fwaddling-bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the 
human  kind  ?  No  :  But  we  take  the  bufinels  out  of 
Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  that  they  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  prefiure.  They  cannot 
indeed  tell  their  complaints;  but  they  can  fhew  figns 
of  pain  ;  and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying, 
when  pinched  by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they 
freed  from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and 
happy ;  yet,  firange  infatuation  !  the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a  bundle 
of  foft  pipes,  replenifhed  with  fluids  in  continual 
motion,  the  danger  of  prefiure  will  appear  in  the 
ftrongeit  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
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the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft 
and  flexible;  and,  left  they  fhould  receive  any  injury 
from  p reffu re  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded  the  fcstus 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  fhews  the  care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  prefiure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  leaft  cramp  or  confine  theft 
motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car¬ 
tilaginous,  that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft 
prefiure,  and  eaflly  affume  a  bad  ihape,  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many 
people  appear  with  high  fhoulders,  crooked  fpines, 
and  flat  breafts,  who  were  as  w7ell  proportioned  at 
their  birth  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
fqueezed  out  of  fhape  by  the  application  of  ftays  and 
bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obftruding  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diftribution  of  aourifhment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the 
growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  of  the  body 
grows  too  large,  while  another  remains  too  fmall; 
and  thus  in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  dif- 
proportioned  and  misfhapen.  To  this  we  muft  add, 
that  when  a  child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  natu¬ 
rally  fhrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt ;  and,  by 
putting  its  body  into  unnatural  poftures,  it  becomes 
deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from 
weaknefs  or  difeafes ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effebt 
of  improper  clothing.  Nine  tenths,  at  leaft,  of  the 
deformity  amongft  mankind,  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
caijfe*  A  deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable  to 
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the  eye,  but  by  a  bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital 
functions  muft  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health 
impaired.  Hence  few  people,  remarkably  misfhapen, 
are  ilrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  as 
the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periltaltic  motion,  &c, 
afford  another  flrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preffure.  Thefe  organs  not 
having  been  accuftomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flopped  ; 
but,  when  this  happens,  death  muft  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effectually  to 
flop  thefe  motions  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight 
with  rollers  *  and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult,  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  hurt 
the  digeition  and  make  him  Tick.  How  much  more 
hurtful  they  muft  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  we  fhali  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  co.nfid.ers  thefe  things  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed,  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon 
after  the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to 
fome  inward  caufe  ^  but,  in  fa£t,  they  oftner  proceed 
from  our  own  imprudent  condudt.  I  have  known  a 
child  feized  with  convulfion-fits,  foon  after  the  mid¬ 
wife  had  done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off 
the  rollers  and  bandages,  was  immediately  relieved, 
and  never  had  the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous 
examples  of  this  might  be  given,  were  they  neceffary. 

*  This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againft  a  thing  that  does  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a  roller,  five  or  fix 
feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child’s  body  as  foon  as  it 
is  born. 
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It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  Ikins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a  child  after  it  had  died  of  convulflon-fits,  which, 
in  all  probability,  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child 
has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth ;  and,  if  it 
be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  muft  be 
increafed.  But  that  is  not  all ;  the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife 
feverifh ,  to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
feldom  happen,  they  muft  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider,  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
iome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  lent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a  cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a  child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a  mortal  cold,  or  contradls  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe  ?  When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot, 
its  lungs,  not  being  fufhciently  expanded,  are  apt  to 
remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life ;  from  hence  proceed 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
bread. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  par¬ 
ticular  pieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  tn  different  places,  according  to 
cpftpm  and  the  humour  of  parents,  The  great  rule 
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to  be  obferved  is,  Thai  a  child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  neceffary  to  keep  it  warm ,  and  that  they  he  quite 
eafy  for  its  body . 

i  Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants,  A  volume 
would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effefls  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs.  The  madnefs  in  favour 
of  flays  feems,  however,  to  be fome what  abated ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife 
enough  to  know,  that  the  human  hi  ape  does  not 
folely  depend  upon  whale-bone  and  bend-leather  *. 

We  Hi  all  only  add,  with  refpedt  to  the  clothes  of 
children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  very  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults  ;  and,  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 
hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the 
tender  Heins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill 
ftnells- ;  and,  what  is  world,  tend  to  produce  vermin 
and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perforation,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperhuous  humours,  which,  if  re¬ 
tained,  could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No 
mother  or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a 
child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it 
coarfe  clothes  •,  but,  if  hie  does  not  keep  them  clean, 
it  mull  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children . 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for 
an  infant^  but  actually  prepares  it.  This,  however, 

*  Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of  lower 
Nation  in  many  parts  of  England. 
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is  ndt  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves 
wifer  than  nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  lip  thdr 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fhew 
the  difpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
nature,  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  bread:.  The  mother’s  milk,  or 
that  of  a  healthy  nurfe,  is  unqueftionably  the  bell 
food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford 
a  proper  fubftitute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to 
thrive  for  a  few  months  without  the  bread: ;  but, 
when  teething,  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes 
incident  to  childhood,  come  on,  they  generally 
perifh.  ^  ? 

A  child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclination 
to  fuck ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be 
gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth ;  but  this  is 
the  way  to  bring  it :  Befides,  the  Bril  milk  that  the 
child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  bread  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  of  cleanfing  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the 
apothecary’s  fhop,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevents 
inflammations  of  the  bread,  fevers,  and  other  dif¬ 
eafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  flrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
Bird  thing  given  to  a  child  fhould  be  drugs.  This  is 
beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
that  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  indeed,  that  a  child  does  not  difcharge  the 
meconium  fo  foon  as  could  be  wifhed.  This  has 
induced  phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  fird  paffages. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  whether  they  be  necef- 
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faiy  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fudi  in- 
digeftible  fluff,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  it  Tick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  dif- 
eafes,  than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  Seldom 
long  after  the  birth  without  having  paffage  both  by 
Fool  and  urine  -  though  thefe  evacuations  may  be 
wanting  for  fome  time  without  any  danger.  But,  if 
children  muft  have  Something  before  they  be  allowed 
the  bread,  let  it  be  a  little  thin  water-pap,  to  which 
may  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk.  If 
this  be  given,  without  any  wines,  Sugars,  or  fpi- 
ceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  ftomach, 
nor  occafion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  almofl  every 
perfon  is  (truck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefts 
the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly,  wines  are  uni- 
verfally  mixed  with  the  firft  food  of  children.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  reason¬ 
ing,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  condudl 
founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very  little  food  for 
fome  time  after  the  birth  *,  and  what  they  receive 
fhould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a  cooling  qua¬ 
lity.  A  very  fmall  quantity  of  wine,  or  even  Sugar, 
is  Sufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  in¬ 
fant  ;  but  every  perfon,  converfant  in  thefe  matters, 
muft  know,  that  mod  of  the  difeafes  of  infants 
proceed  from  the  heat  of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  a  little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digeftion  *  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth 
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With  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  ftidden  tranfitions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  fimple,  but  to 
refemble,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of 
milk.  Indeed  milk  itfelf  ffiould  make  a  principal 
part  of  their  food,  not  only  before  they  are.  weaned, 
but  for  a  long  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a  child  as  foon  as  it 
fhews  an  inclination  to  chew ;  and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  as  it  pleafes..  The  very  chew¬ 
ing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  difcharge  of  fali*va ,  while,  by  mixing  with 
the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an 
excellent  nouriffiment.  Children  difcover  an  early 
inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftake 
the  objedt.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fomething 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it 
nouriffiment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a 
piece  of  hard  metal  or  impenetrable  coral.  A  cruft 
of  bread  is  the  bed:  gum-flick.  It  not  only  anfwers 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the 
additional  properties  of  nouriffiing  the  child  and  car¬ 
rying  the  faliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is  too 
valuable  a  liquor  to  be  loft, 

Br  ead,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  belt 
methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a  proper  quan- 
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tity  of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  ils 
Jefs  apt  to  occafion  coflivenefs.  For  a  child  farther 
advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a 
proper  food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be 
plain,  made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well- fermented  j 
but,  when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things, 
it  becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould 
never  tafle  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chil¬ 
dren  live  wholely  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
their  ftomachs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
fiefh  heats  the  blood,  and  occafions  fevers  and  other 
inflammatory  difeafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a  due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  moil  proper 
for  children. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children,  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain,  if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough r  The  ex- 
ceflfes  of  children  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a 
child  be  gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to 
take  it,  by  making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  is  it  any  wonder  that  fuch  a  child  fhould  in 
time  be  induced  to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to 
have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a  child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
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fed  four  or  five  times  a  day ;  but  fhould  never  be 
accuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night  ;  neither  fhould  It  have 
too  much  at  a  time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  ftomach,  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and 
is  certainly  moft  agreeable  to  Nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch 
vehemence  againft  giving  children  too  much  food, 
that  many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that 
error,  have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined 
the  conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev¬ 
ing  herfelf  when  overloaded;  but  a  child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a  ftrong  or 
healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but 
where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 
ten  fuffer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal 
evil,  and  claims  our  ftridteft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  fort  of  food  which 
they  love  themfelves  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children : 
But  this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food 
which,  when  children,  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  may  agree  very  well  with 
the  flomach  of  a  grown  perfon,  which  would  be 
hurtful  to  a  child ;  as  high-feafoned,  faked,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c„  It  would  aifo  be  im¬ 
proper  to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths, 
rich  foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
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ftrong  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a  pradlice  cannot 
fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thofe  children  feldom  efcape  the 
violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  hooping  cough, 
or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water,  butter¬ 
milk,  or  whey,  are  the  moil  proper  for  children  to 
drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be 
fine  fmali-beer,  or  a  little  wine  mixed  with  water. 
The  ftomachs  of  children  can  cligeft  well  enough 
without  the  affiftance  of  wrarm  ftimulants :  Befides, 
being  naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every 
thing  of  a  heating. quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  un¬ 
ripe  fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion, 
and  four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it 
becomes  a  proper  neft  for  infects.  Children  indeed 
fhew  a  great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in 
proper  quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  effects.  We 
never  End  a  natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly 
regulated.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a  cooling  nature, 
and  correct  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
This  is  what  molt  children  want-,  only  care  fhould  be 
taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed,  the  beft  way  to 
prevent  children  from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of 
fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a 
proper  quantity  of  what  is  good. 

Roots  which  contain  a  crude  vifcid  juice  fhould  be 
fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  poor; 
glad  to  obtain  at  afmall  price  what  will  fill  the  bellies 
of  their  children,  they  fluff  them  two  or  three 
times  a- day  with  potatoes,  or  other  crude  vegetables. 
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Children  had  better  eat  a  fmall  quantity  of  food  which 
yields  a  wholefome  nourifhment,  than  be  crammed 
with  what  their  digeltive  powers  are  unable  properly 
to  affimulate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to 
children.  It.  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces 
grofs  humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  are  fat  or 
oily,  have  this  effect*  Butter,  when  faked,  becomes 
kill  more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally 
given  to  children  in  moil  parts  of  Britain,  we  would 
recommend  honey.  Honey  is  not  only  wholefome, 
but  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  tends  to  fweeten  the 
humours.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldorn 
troubled  with  worms  :  They  are  alfo  lefs  fubjeft  to 
cutaneous  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed-head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  be  altogether  moifL  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren¬ 
ders  them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the.,  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re¬ 
laxation  is  one  of  the  moil  general  caufes  of  the 
difeafes  of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which 
tends  to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underftood,  by  thefe  obfervations, 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fuflicient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children . 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
*of  man  Ihort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  exercise:  Healthy  parents, 
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wholdfome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail 
little,  where  exercife  is  negle&ed.  Sufficient  exercife 
will  make  up  for  feveral  defeds  in  nurfing  *,  but 
nothing  can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength 
©f  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf. 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving 
it  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  exped  but  dif¬ 
eafes  and  deformity  among  their  offspring  ?  The 
rickets,  fo  deft  ru  dive  to  children,  never  appeared  in 
Britain  till  manufactures  began  to  fiouriih,  and  peo¬ 
ple,  attraded  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to 
follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns.  It  is 
amongft:  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly  prevails, 
and  not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of  their  off* 
fpring. 

The  condud  of  other  young  animals  ftiews  the 
propriety  of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon 
as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under 
no  neceffity  of  moving  in  queft  of  food,  cannot  be 
reftrained  without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe 
with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  moil  other  young  ani¬ 
mals.  If  thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk 
about,  and  take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or. 
become  difeafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very 
early  in  the  human  fpecies;  but,  as  they  are  not  able 
to  take  exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  their 
parents  and  nurfes  to  affift  them. 
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Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The 
bed:  method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them 
about  in  the  niirfe’s  arms.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing 
out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy, 
Befides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfdves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep  another:  this 
condudt  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  qthers  miferable  for  life. 

Y^hen  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafefl  and  belt 
method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 
common  way,  of  fwinging  them  in  leading-firings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  had  confequences. 
It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  bread; :  By  this 
means  the  breathing  is  obftrudted,  the  bread:  flat¬ 
tened,  and  the  bowels  comprefied  *,  which  muff  hurt 
the  digeftion,  and  occaflon  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  flrength  in 
proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children 
are  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionably 
light ;  and,  had  they  fkill  to  diredl  themfelves,  they 
would  foon  he  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight. 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became 
crooked  by  ufmg  its  legs  too  foon  ?  Indeed,  if  a  child 
be  not  permitted  to  make  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  the  birth^  and  be  then  fet  upon 
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them  with  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be 
feme  danger  ;  but  this  proceeds  intirely  from  the 
child?s  not- having  been  accuftomed  to  ufe  its  legs 

o  o 

from  the  beginning. 

MoTffiE&s  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken. 
By  neglecting  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a  long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medi¬ 
cine  than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  moil  profit¬ 
able  bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  :  But,  alas  !  it  is  not  always  in  their  power. 
Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  negledt  their  offspring, 
in  order  to  procure  the  neceifaries  of  life.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  Public  to  affifl  them.  Ten  thoufand 
times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  by  en¬ 
abling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than 
from  all  the  *  hofpitals  that  ever  can  be  eredted  for 
that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftrudhire  of  the  human 
body,  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 

*  If  it  were  rqade  the  intereH;  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  children 
alive,  we  fhould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A  fmall  premium  given 
annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at  the 
year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant-lives  than  if  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe.  This 
would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a  bl effing  ;  whereas  many  of 
them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them  ;  and,  in  place 
of  wifhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty  get  the  better 
of  natural  affe&ion,  that  they  are  often  very  happy  when  they 
die, 
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exercife  for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  veflels,  whole 
fluids  cannot  be  pu.fhed  on  without  the  addon  and 
preflure  of  the  tnufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain 
inadtive,  obftrudtions  muft  happen,  and  the  humours 
will  of  courfe  be- vitiated,  which-cannot  fail  to  occa- 
fion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both  the  veflels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  addon  of  every  mufcle  might 
pufh  forward  their  contents ;  but  without  addon, 
this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  efredt.  This 
part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  proves  to  a  demon- 
flration  the  neceflity  of  exercife  for  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  (Eco¬ 
nomy  :  Without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different 
fecretions  duly  performed ,  without  exercife,  the 
humours  cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids 
rendered  ftrong  or  firm.  The  addon  of  the  heart, 
the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  funddons, 
are  greatly  aflifted  by  exercife.  But,  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  effedfs  are  produced,  would 
lead  us  farther  into  the  (Economy  of  the  human  body, 
than  molt  of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended 
would  be  able  to  follow.  We  fhall  therefore  only 
add,  that,  where  exercife  is  negledted,  none  of  the 
animal  funddons  can  be  duly  performed  ;  and,  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conflitution  muff  go  to 
wreck. 

A  good  conflitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firfl 
pbjedt  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a 
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foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life  % 
and  whoever  negle&s  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to 
liis  offsprings  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
fhey  hurt  the  conilitutions  of  their  children,  is,  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done 
folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at 
fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchoolmader 
is  made  the  nurfe ;  and  the  poor  child  is  fitted  to  a 
feat  fevea  or  eight  hours  a- day,  which  time  ought  to 
be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  word  effects  upon  the 
body  nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early  appli¬ 
cation  weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in  the 
mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for  life. 

But,  fuppofe  this  were  die  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the 
expence  of  their  conilitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who 
feldom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs 
learned  than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education 
will  be  quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in 
his  nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot- bed  plants 
feldom  become  either  fcholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors  ^  their  breathing  nor  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but,  if  any  one  of  them  happens 
to  be  difeafed,  the  red  catch  the  infedtion.  A  fins-le 
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child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate  the 
bloo'dy-flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  other 
difeafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a  numerous 
fchool. 
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But,  if  faftnon  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  bf 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers* 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  coniine 
thenq.  too  long  at  a  time,  but  to  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  a&ive  diverfions  as  may  pro¬ 
mote  their  growth  and  {Lengthen  their  conftitutipns. 
Y/ere  boys,  inflead  of  being  whipped  for  dealing  an 
hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to 
employ  a  proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly 
and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  produce  many  excel¬ 
lent  effects. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,-  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exereife. 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  in-fpire  them  with 
courage,-  and,  when  their  country  called  for  their 
afiiflance,  would  enable  them  to  a£b  in  her  defence, 
without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a  tedious  and  trou- 
blefome  courfe  of  inflrudtions,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  geftures,  &c. 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  befi 
natural  conftitution  j  and,  if  boys  are  brought  up  ia 
a  more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be, 
they  never  will  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful 
to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mils  is  fee 
down  to  her  frame,  before  file  can  put  on  her  clothes; 
and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  intitle  her  to  general  efteem. 
It  is  unneceffary  here  to  infift  upon  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They 
are  pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  of  life.  But  fuppofe  this  critical  period  to 
be  got  over,  greater  dangers  ftill  await  them  when 
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they  come  to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  heed 
early  accuflomed  to  a  fedentary  life,  generally  run 
great  hazard  in  childbed  *,  while  thole  who  have  been 
uied  to  romp  about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are 
feldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a  girl  who  can,  at  the 
fame  time,  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle, 
and  a  good  conflitution.  Clofe  and  early  confine¬ 
ment  generally  occafions  indigeflions,  head-achs,  pale 
complexions,  pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite, 
coughs,  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of 
body.  The  lafl  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  confidering  the  aukward  poftures  in  which 
girls  fit  at  many  kinds  of  needlework,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods 
of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inflead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftrudled  in  many  trifling  accomplifhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  I  am  no  enemy  to  genteel 
accomplifhments,  but  would  have  them  only  con- 
fidered  as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when 
they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a  great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  em¬ 
ployed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth ;  but, 
when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  benefited, 
is  a  real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are  few  em¬ 
ployments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by  which  children 
can  earn  a  livelihood  *  and,  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too 
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foon,  it  ruins  their  conflitutions.  Thus,  by  gaining 
a  few  years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twice 
as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render 
the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  one  needs  only  look  into  the  great  manufac¬ 
turing  towns,  where  he  will  find  a  puny  degenerate 
race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives, 
ieldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life  ;  or,  if 
they  do,  being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become  a 
burden  to  fociety.  Thus,  arts  and  manufactures, 
though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of  a  country,  are 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  .  Good  policy  would  therefore  require,  that  fuch 
people  as  labour  during  life,  fhould  not  be  fet  too 
early  to  work.  Every  perfon  ccnverfant  in  the  breed 
of  horfes,  or  other  working  animals,  knows,  that,  if 
they  be  fet  to  hard  labour  too  foon,  they  never  will 
turn  out  to  advantage.  This  is  equally  true  with 
refpecb  to  the  human  fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
eafier  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper.  Thefe 
are  employments  which  mo  ft  young  people  are  fond 
of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to 
their  age,  tafte,  and  flrength  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceflity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  adtive  diverfions.  This 

*  I  have  been  told  chat  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  belt  in 
the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  parts  of  gar¬ 
dening  and  hufbandry,  as  weeding,  gathering  (tones  off  the  land, 
and  fuch  like. 
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would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and 
prevent  their  constitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  Suf¬ 
ficient  ;  but  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  One  hour 
fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without  doors, 
is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad, 
they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home*  The  bed: 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  them  run  about  in  a 
long  room,  or  dance.  This  laffc  kind  of  exercife,  if 
not  carried  to  excefs,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young 
people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration, 
Strengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I  knew  an  eminent 
phyfician  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children 
dance  inStead  of  giving  them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if 
more  people  followed  his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  considered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  Strengthened, 
the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  were 
It  conducted  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  the 
rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  be  thereby  prevented. 
The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to  render 
children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  Strangers  to  the 
life  of  the  cold  bath ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  report, 
the  pra&ice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in  cold  water 
mutt  have  been  very  common  among  our  ancestors. 

The  greatest  obje&ion  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  fo  Strong,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it.  I  have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a  child’s 
lkin  after  bathing  it,  left  it  Should  deStroy  the  effect 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the 
water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed,  or 
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fiiffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some  beiieve* 
that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends  upon  its 
being  dedicated  to  a  particular  faint.  While  others 
place  their  confidence  in  a  certain  number  of  dips,  as 
three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like*,  and  the  world  could 
not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do  not  fuceeed*  to  try  it 
a  little  longer.  Th^v  by  the  whims  of  niirfes*  chil* 
dren  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  phyfieian  from  that  medicine  are  often  fruf- 
trated. 

We  ought  ndt,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 

ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a 

wrong  ufe  of  it.  Every  child*  when  in  health* 

fhould  at  lead  have  its  extremities  daily  wafhed  in 

cold  water.  This  is  a  partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath* 

and  is  better  than  none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffiee * 

but*  in  the  warm  feafon,  if  a  child  be  relaxed*  or 

feem  to  have  a  tendency  to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula* 

its  whole  body  ought  to  be  daily  immerfed  in  cold 

water.  Care  however  mud  be  taken  not  to  do  this 

when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the  domach  full.  The  child 

fhould  be  dipt  only  once  at  a  time,  fhould  be  taken 

out  immediately,  and  have  its  fkin  well  rubbed  with 

a  dry  cloth. 

¥ 

The  had  Effects  of  unwhole  form  Air  upon  Children 

Few  things  are  more  dedru&ive  to  children  thari 
Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals,  or 
paridi  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally- 
crowded  with  old*  fickly,  and  infirm  people;  by 
which  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  pefnici- 
|  *us,  that  it  becomes  a  poifon  to  infants. 
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Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deflrufrive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houfes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  no  accefs.  Though 
grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robuft,  may  live  in 
fuch  fituations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their 
offspring, .  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe 
who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are 
not  able  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  we  mull  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the  greater 
part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  excufe.  It 
is  their  bufmefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be  daily  car¬ 
ried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open  air  for  a 
fuffieient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed  better  if  the 
mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are  often 
negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a  child  to  fit  or 
lie  on  the  damp  ground,  inflead  of  leading  or  carrying 
it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her 
children ;  and  how  can  fhebe  better  employed  than  in 
attending  them  ? 

A  very  bad  cuftom  prevails  of  making  children 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments;-  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inflead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  belt  aired  room  in 
the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome, 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  deli¬ 
cate,  and  difpofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other  dis¬ 
orders.  Nor  is  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them  up  too 
clofe  in  cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would  think 
that  nurfes  were  afraid  left  children  fhould  fuffer  by 
breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them  actually  cover  the 
child’s  face  while  a  fleep,  and  others  wrap  a  covering 
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over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which  means  the  child  is 
forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air  over  and  over  all  the 
time  it  is  in  it. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
deep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants  nurfed  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants,  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fome 
time,  they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength, 
vigour,  and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to 
bear  it  afterwards,  fhould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too  early 
fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  un- 
wholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a  view  to 
forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to 
their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning 
ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  fo  ftuated  as  to  have  frefh, 
dry,  wholefome  air,  and  fhould  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it, 
I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  of  feveral  thoufands  of 
children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I  do  not 
remember  one  inftance  of  a  fingle  child  who  con- 
tinued  healthy  in  a  clofe  confined  fituation  ;  but  have 
often  known  the  moft  obftinate  difeafes  cured  by 
removing  them  from  fuch  a  fituation  to  an  open  free 


Of  Nurfes . 

If  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time* 
Common  fenfe  will  dired  every  one  to  chufe  a  woman 
who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk.  If  fhe  be  at 
the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured* 
flie  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  proper  nurfe.  After 
all,  however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a  good  nurfe 
is  a  healthy  child  upon  her  breaft.  But,  as  the  mif- 
condud  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it 
will  be  of  importance  to  point  out  a  few  of  their  moft 
capital  blunders,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of 
parents,  and  to  make  them  look  more  ftridly  into  the 
condud  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  infant  offspring. 

Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  every  woman  who. 
nurfes  for  hire  ought  to  he  carefully  looked  after ,  other - 
ypife  foe  will  not  do  her  duty .  For  this  reafon  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their 
own  eye,  if  polfible  ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  ftiould  be  extremely  circumfped  in  the  choice  of 
thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  intruft  them.  It  is  folly 
to  imagine  that  any  woman,  who  abandons  her  own 
child  to  fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  fhould 
feel  all  the  affedions  of  a  parent  towards  her  nurfling^ 
yet  lo  neceftary  are  thefe  affedions  in  a  nurfe,  that, 
but  for  them,  the  human  race  would  foon  be  extind. 

One  of  the  moft  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
nurfe  for  hire  is  to  dole  children  with  ftupifadives,  or 
fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe, 
who  does  not  give  a  child  fufficknt  exercife  in  the 
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©pen  air  to  make  it  fleep,  and  does  not  chufe  to  be 
Ciifturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  it  a  dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron, 
or,  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe,  a  dram  of  fpirits, 
or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  though  they  be  cer¬ 
tain  poifon  to  children,  are  every  day  admin  iftered 
by  many  who  bear  the  chara&er  of  very  good  nudes. 

A  ’nurse  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  this  defedt  may  be  lupplied  by  giving  the  child 
wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  This 
is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that  has  any 
chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  mult 
be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s 
milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  the  like,  with  good  bread.  It 
never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  inftead  of  nou  riffling  an  infant,  never  fail 
to  produce  the  contrary  effedt. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fuffering  them 
to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  ft  rains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  The  nurfe  who 
can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almoft  fpent  itfelf* 
without  endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  muft  be  cruel 
indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  intrufted  with  the  care 
of  an  human  creature. 

Nurses  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpedted.  They  truft  to  it,  and  negledt  their 
duty.  I  never  knew  a  good  nurfe  who  had  her  God¬ 
frey’s  cordials,  Daffy’s  elixirs,  &c.  at  hand.  Such 
generally  imagine,  that  a  dole  of  medicine  will  make 
up  for  all  defedbs  in  food,  air,  exercife,  and  clean- 
linefs. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  an¬ 
other  very  pernicious  cuftorn  of  indolent  nurfes, 
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This  is  not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets 
the  infant,  and  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcro- 
phulas,  rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A  dirty  nurfe  is 
always  to  be  fufpedted. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
fkin :  By  this  means  fevers,  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  mjftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infectious  dis¬ 
order.  Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to  drive 
them  in.  In  this  way  many  children  lofe  their  lives  ; 
and  no  wonder,  as  Nature  is  oppofed  in  the  very 
method  fhe  takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rule,  which  every  nurfe  fhould  obferve,  never  to  flop 
any  eruption  without  proper  advice,  or  being  well 
allured,  that  it  is  not  of  a  critical  nature.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous  evacu¬ 
ations. 

Loose  flools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked;  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greatell  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  fir  ft  appearance 
of  loofe  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  allringents, 
or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  belly.  Hence  inflammatory 
fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned.  A 
dofe  of  rhubarb,  a  gentle  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacu¬ 
ation,  fhould  always  precede  the  ufe  of  aftringent 
medicines. 

t  i  i 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This 
they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the 
difeafe  is  the  effedt  of  their  own  negligence.  Many 
instances  might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been 
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rendered  lame  for  life  by  a  fall  from  their  nurfe’s 
arms,  which  Ihe,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the 
misfortune  was  pad:  cure.  Every  parent  who  intrulls 
a  nurfe  with  the  care  of  a  child,  ought  to  give  her 
the  ftridteft  charge  not  to  conceal  the  mod:  trifling 
diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  lee  no  reafon  why  a  nurfe  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a  child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life,  fhould  not  be  punifhed.  A 
few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the  lives  of  many 
infants  ;  but,  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  expedl  that  it 
ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneltly  recommend 
it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after  their  children, 
and  not  to  trull  fo  valuable  a  treafure  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  chil¬ 
dren  depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs  in 
life,  but  likewife  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  Hate 
to  which  they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the 
ruin  of  any  Hate,  where  it  prevails ;  and,  when  its 
foundations  are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  after¬ 
wards  be  wholly  eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their 
offspring,  and  wifh  well  to  their  country,  ought 
therefore,  in  the  management  of  their  children,  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  make 
them  weak  or  effeminate,  and  to  take  every  method 
in  their  power  to  render  their  conllitutions  ftrong  and 
hardy. 

—  By  arts  like  thefe 
Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons  ^ 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way, 
Unhurt  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime  *. 

#  Armftrong. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  LABORIOUS,  the  SEDENTARY* 

AND  THE  STUDIOUS, 

HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes 


JL  from  the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  q, 
fa£t  well  known ;  but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a  matter 
of  fome  difficulty.  Moil  people  are  under  a  neceffity 
of  following  the  employments  to  which  they  have 
been  bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or 
not.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a 
general  way,  againft  thofe  occupations  which  are 
hurtful  to  health,  we  ffiall  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
circumftances  in  each  of  them  from  which  the  danger 
chiefly  arifes,  and  to  propofe  the  moil  rational  me¬ 
thods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymists,  founders,  glafs-makers,  and  feveral 
other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwhoiefome  air  which 
they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  only 
loaded  with  noxious  exhalations,  but  is  fo  parched, 
or  rather  burnt,  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs  fufficiently,  and  anfwering  the  other  im¬ 
portant  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed 
aithmas,  coughs,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  fo 
incident  to  perfons  who  follow  thefe  employments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  poffible, 
the  places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on,, 
ought  to  be  tonftru&ed  with  the  utmoft  care  for  dif- 
charging  the  fmoke  arid  other  exhalations,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  a  free  current  of  frefli  air.  Such  artifts 
ought  never  to  continue  too  long  at  work*,  and  when 
they  give  oyer,  they  ffiould  fuffer  themfelves  to  cool 


gradually^ 
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gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes  before  they  go 
into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while 
their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits,  fal- 
Jads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  ftomach. 

Mi  ners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are 
likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air  by  its 
jftagnation  in  deep  mines  not  only  lofes  its  proper 
fpring  and  other  qualities  neceflary  for  refpiration, 
but  is  often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as 
to  become  a  moft  deadly  poifon. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  preventing  this,  but 
by  promoting  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
ilcin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  pallies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  diforders,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourifhing,  and  their  liquor  generous :  Nothing 
more  certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They 
Ihonld,  by  all  means,  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may 
either  be  done  by  chewing  a  little  rhubarb,  or  taking 
a  fufHcient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens 
the  body,  but  fheaths  and  defends  the  inteftines  from 
the  ill  effedis  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines 
®r  metals  ought  to  waili  carefully,  and  to  change 
|hcir  clothes  as.  foon  as  they  give  over  working. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health 
of  fuch  people  than  a  flridt,  and  almoft  religious 
regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners,  and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who 
work  in  putrid  animal  fubilances,  are  likewife  liable 
to  fuffer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of 
thefe  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to 
cleanlinefs  as  miners ;  and  when  they  are  troubled 
with  naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeition,  we  would  advife 
them  to  take  a  vomit  or  a  gentle  purge.  Such  fub- 
flances  ought  always  to  be  manufadtured  as  frefh  as 
poffible.  When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become 
unwholefome  to  thole  who  manufacture  them,  but 
likewife  to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjedt,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation  ;  we  lhall  therefore  confider  man¬ 
kind  under  the  general  dalles  of  Laborious,  Seden¬ 
tary ,  and  Studious . 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to 
fome  difeafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  ex- 
poled  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in 
this  country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and 
occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers, 
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-  and  other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced 
to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above 
their  flrength,  which,  by  overffraining  the  veffels, 
occafion  afthmas,  ruptures,  &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  af¬ 
flicted  with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occaffoned 
by  the  frequent  vicilTitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor 
living,  bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they 
are  frequently  expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with 
more  violence,  than  is  neceffary  for  common  refpira- 
tion  :  By  this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs 
are  over-ftretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a 
fpitting  of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  men¬ 
tions  an  inftance,  to  this  purpofe,  of  a  man,  who, 
upon  a  wager,  carried  an  afs.  The  man,  he  fays, 
was  immediately  feized  with  a  fever,  a  vomiting  of 
blood,  and  a  rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect 
of  mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
ftrongeff:  men  are  moil  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur¬ 
dens,  hard  labour,  or  feats  of  adtivity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  flrength  without  a  rupture, 
a  fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine, 
the  daily  inflances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effedts  of  car- 
rying  great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  &c.  would 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  practices, 
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There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
farily  require  a  great  exertion  of  ftrength,  as  black- 
fmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  follow  thefe 
but  men  of  a  ftrong  body  •,  and  they  fhould  never 
exert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too  long. 
When  the  mufcles  are  violently  {trained,  frequent 
reft  is  neceffary,  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their 
mne-,  without  this,  the  ftrength  and  conftitution  will 
foon  be  worn  out,  and  a  premature  old  age  brought 
on. 

The  eriftpelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a  difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a  hidden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet 
feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impoflible  for  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe 
mconveniencies ;  but  it  is  known  from  experience, 
that  their  ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented 
by  proper  care. 

The  laborious  are  often  afftidVed  with  the  iliac 
paffton,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  Thefe  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  fame 
c aufes  as  the  erifipelas  j  but  they  may  likewife  proceed 
from  flatulent  and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  eat 
unfermented  bread  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and 
other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 
thty  often  drink  four  milk,  ftale  fmall  beer,  or  the 
like.  Such  a  compofition  cannot  fail  to  fill  the 
bowels  with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe 
parts. 
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Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  extremities,  are  very  common  amongft  thofe  wlio 
labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attri~ 
buted  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon ;  but  they 
generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold* 
or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c» 
come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire, 
and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water,  by 
which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe 
parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,,  the  veffels  not 
yielding  fo  quickly,  a  ftrangulation  happens,,  and  an 
inflammation  or  mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought 
to  keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to 
wafh  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well 
with  a  dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people 
are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  rub  the  parts  affedled  with  fnow,  or,  where  it 
cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near 
the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a  mortification 
will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  fie  down 
and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  pra&ice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  wake  in  a  burning  fever.  Thefe  burn¬ 
ing  fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  often  occa- 
fioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  which  they  ought  al  ways  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  fhould  go  home,  or,  at  lead',  get 
under  fome  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves 
in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 
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thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How¬ 
ever  homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times  \  and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  lhould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenilhed  with  frefh  nourishment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
worft  kind. 

Peasants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpect  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might, 
for  the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome. 
In  many  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  care¬ 
lefs  even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own 
victuals.  Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal 
a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than  labour,  though  it 
were  to  procure  them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a  very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  'poor  living .  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nourilhed,  the  humours  become  bad, 
and  the  folids  weak  *,  from  whence  the  moft  fatal  con- 
fequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  produ&ive 
of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  frequent  among 
the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  remarkable  that 
cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food,  are  generally 
affected  with  difeafes  of  the  Ikin,  which  feldom  fail  to 
difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a  good  pafture. 
This  fhews  how  much  a  good  ftate  of  the  humours 
depends  upon  a  fufficient  quantity  of  proper  nourifh- 
ment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefight ;  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in 
their  power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to 
make  a  fflift  to  live  from  day  to  day ;  and,  when  any 
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difeafe  overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed. 
Here  the  god- like  virtue  of  charity  ought  always 
to  exert  itielf.  To  relieve  the  induftrious  poor  in 
diftrefs,  is  furely  the  moil  exalted  a6t  of  religion 
and  humanity.  They  alone,  who  are  witneffes  of 
thole  feenes  of  calamity,  can  form  a  notion  of 
what  numbers  periffi  in  difeafes  for  want  of  pro¬ 
per  affiftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the  neceiTaries 
of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a  foolilh  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  occa- 
lion  a  fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner, 
deferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than 
felf-  murderers. 

The  office  of  a  foUier ,  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  amonglb  the  laborious  employments.  Sol¬ 
diers  fuffer  many  hardfhips  from  the  inclemency  of 
leafons,  long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  &c* 
Thefe  occafion  fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other 
fatal  difeafes,  which  generally  do  greater  execution 
than  the  fword,  especially  when  campaigns  are  con¬ 
tinued  too  late  in  the  year.  A  few  weeks  of  cold 
rainy  weather  will  often  prove  more  fatal  than  an 
engagement. 

T  hose  who  have  the  command  of  armies,  Ihould 
take  care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and 
well  fed.  They  ought  alfo  to  finilh  their  cam¬ 
paigns  in  due  feafon,  and  to  provide  their  men 
with  dry  and  well  aired  winter-quarters.  Thefe 
rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the 
fick  at  a  proper  distance  from  thole  in  health, 
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would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives  of  the 
foldiery  *. 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  amongfl  the  labo¬ 
rious.  They  undergo  great  hardfhips  from  change 
of  climate^  the  violence  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fd  great  import¬ 
ance  both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 
that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  bellowed  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring  people 
is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after  having  been 
long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or  their 
own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into  all 
manner  of  riot,  and  often  perlift  till  a  fever  puts  an 
end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the 
climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why-fo  many  of  our  brave 

*  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuller  no  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hardfhips 
in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle,  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would 
therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a  fcheme  be  formed  for  ren¬ 
dering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy  and  more 
ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objedts  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained, 
by  employing' them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and  advancing  their 
pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenefs,  the  mother  of  vice, 
might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered,  public  works,  as 
harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads.  &c.  might  be  made  without  hurt¬ 
ing  manufa&ures;  and  foldiers  might  be  enabled  to  marry,  and 
bring  up  children.  A  fcheme  of  this  kind  might  eafily  be  con¬ 
ducted,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit,  provided  the  men  were 
only  to  work  five  or  fix  hours  every  day,  and  always  to  work  with¬ 
out  doors:  no  foldier  fhould  be  fiiffered  to  work  too  long,  or  to 
follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Sedentary  employments  render 
men  weak  and  effeminate,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  hardfhips  of  war; 
whereas  working  for  a  few  hours  every  day  without  doors  would 
inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their  nerves,  and  increafe  theif 
ftrength  and  courage. 
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failors  die  on  foreign  coafts^  Sea-faring  people  ought 
not  to  live  too  low  ;  but  they  will  find  moderation 
the  beft  defence  againft  fevers*  and  many  other  mala¬ 
dies. 

Sailors*  when  on  duty*  cannot  avoid  Fometimei 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fhould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  refiore  the  perforation.  They 
fhould  not,  in  this  cafe,  have  recourfe  to  Ipirits,  or 
other  ftrong  liquors,  but  fhould  rather  drink  fuch  as 
are  weak  aitd  diluting,  of  a  proper  warmth,  and  go 
immediately  to  bed,  where  a  found  deep  and  a  gentle 
iweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fuffers  mod  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  faked  pro- 
vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fcurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  ih  long  voyages ;  yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done 
towards  effecting  fo  defirabie  an  end,  were  due  pains 
bellowed  for  that  purpofe.,  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a  long  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  apples,  & c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept, 
the  juices  of  them,  either  frefh  or  fermented,  may. 
With  thefe  ail  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the 

fhip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long 
Voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours,  Jvfeal  will  iceep  for  a_]ong«time  on 
board,  of  which  frefh  bread  might  frequently  be 
made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with 
boding  v/ater  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank 
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even  in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  antidote  again  ft  the  fcurvy.  Small 
wines  and  cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in  ; 
and  fhould  they  turn  four,  they  would  ftill  be  ufefui 
as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a  very  great  antidote  againft 
difeafes,  and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,,  efpeci- 
ally  at  fea. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Fre fn  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas,  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  convejrfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend 
to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufefui  fet  of 
men. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  &c.  of  fea-faring 
people,  that  they  would  be  the  moft  healthy  fet  of 
men  in  the  world  *,  but  when  thefe  are  negledled,  the 
very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  beft  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend  to 
Tailors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially  where 
dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will 
often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes.  About 
a  drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day ;  or  if  this 
fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  two  drams  of 
fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for  two 
or  three  days  in  an  Engiifh  quart  of  brandy,  and 
half  a  wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day, 
when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes,  putrid,  inter¬ 
mitting*  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy  climates,  ft 
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is  not  material  in  what  form  this  medicine  be  taken. 
It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as 
recommended  above,  or  made  into  an  electuary  with 
fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like; 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a  fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fpecies* 
Almoft  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufacturing 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  fedentary  *. 

Agriculture*  the  firft  and  mod  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An 
ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his 
family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So 
might  a  modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  contented  to 
live  like  a  Roman.  This  fhews  what  ail  immenfe 
increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and 
all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic 
riches.  Where  it  is  neglected,  whatever  wealth  may 
be  imported  from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will 
abound  at  home*  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 

#  The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been,  given  only  to 
the  ftudious;  we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  refiri&ing  it  to 
j  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be; 

I  denominated  fedentary  as  the  dubious,  with  this  particular  dif- 
:  advantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  (it  in  very  auk  ward 
f  pollutes,  which  the  Hud  ions  need  not  do*  uniefs  they  pleafh, 

p  ,  E  t  fluctuating; 
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fluctuating  ftate  of  trade  and  manufactures^  chats 
thoufands  of  people  may  be  in  full  employment  to¬ 
day,  and  in  beggary  to»mon*ow.  This  can  never 
happen  to  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always  by  in- 
duitry  obtain,  at  lead,  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceflaryT  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafbn  why  any  perfon  fnould  be 
confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were  fuch  employ¬ 
ments  intermixed  with  the  more  adtive  and  laborious, 
they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  condant  confinement 
that  ruins  the  health.  A  man  fhall  not  be  hurt  by 
fitting  four  or  five  hours  a=day  *,  but  if  he  is  obliged 
to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  will  loon  contrad  difeafes. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people  ;  they  often  differ  from  the  confined 
air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  ten 
or  a  dozen  taylorspor  day-makers,  for  example, 
crouded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where  there  is 
hardly  room  for  one  fingle  perlon  to  breathe  freely. 
In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue  for  many 
hours  at  a  time,  often  with  the  addition  of  fundry 
candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wade  the  air,  and 
render  it  lels  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that  is  breathed 
repeatedly,  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for 
expanding  the  kings.  This  is  one  caufe  of  th^ 
phthifical  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread, 
(o  incident  to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a  great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole¬ 
some.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly 
increafed,  if  anyone  of  them  happens  to  have  bad  lungs, 
or  to  be  otherwifc  difeafed  Thofe  who  fit  near  him, 

being 
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Iseing  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  infeded.  It  would  be  a  rare  thing,  however* 
to  find  a  dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  found.  The 
’danger  of  crouding  them  together  muft  therefore  be 
'evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments 
are  conftantly  in  a  bending  pofture,  as  fhoemakers* 
taylors,  cutlers,  ,&c.  Such  a  fituation  is  extremely 
hurtful.  A  bending  pofture  obftruds  all  the  vital 
motions,  and  of  courfe  myft  deftroy  the  health.  A c* 
cordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally  complaining 
of  indigeftions,  flatulencies,  headachs,  pains  of  the 
bread:,  &c. 

T  he  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  being 
pufhe-d  forwards  by  an  ered  pofture,  and  the  adion 
of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a  manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  other 
hypochondriacal  fymptoms,  the  conftant  companions 
of  the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can 
be  duly  performed  where  ekercife  is  wanting,  and 
when  the  matter,  which  ought  to  be  difeharged  in. 
this  way,  is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft 
have  bad  effeds,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs 
of  humours. 

A  bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  eompreffed,  the  air  cannot  have 
free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them 
properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  &c,  are 
formed,  which  often  end  in  confumptions.  Befides, 
the  proper  adion  of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  making  good  blood,  when  that  organ  fails, 
the  humours  foon  become  univerfally  depraved,  and 
the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  vyre.cka 
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Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  prefiiire 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obdrudls  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors,  fhoe- 
rnakers,  &c.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  kgs 
altogether  $  befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perfpiration  is  obdrudled : 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes,  fo  common 
among  fpdentary  artificers. 

A  bad  figure  of  body  is  a  very  common  confe- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments. 
The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent, 
puts  on  a  crooked  ftiape,  and  generally  remains  fo 
ever  after.  But  a  bad  figure  of  body  has  already 
been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital 
fundtions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A  sedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  uni- 
verfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  mod  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary 
people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyderics, 
with  all  the  numerous  train  of  nervous  difeafes,  which 
now  abound,  were  very  little  known  in  this  country 
before  fedentary  artificers  became  fo  numerous :  and 
they  are  very  little  known  dill  among  fuch  of  our 
people  as  follow  adtive  employments  without  doors, 
though  in  great  towns  at  lead  two-thirds  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  affiidled  with  them. 

It  is  yery  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accudomed  to  a  fedentary  life, 
like  rickety  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for  exercife ; 
y/e  fhall,  however,  throw  out  a  few  hints  with  refpedt 
to  the  mod  likely  means  for  preferring  the  health  of 

this, 
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thh  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  fome  of  them,  we 
hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to  obferye. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  .that  fedentary  artifi¬ 
cers  are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They 
ought  therefore  to  Hand  or  fit  as  credt  as  the  nature 
of  their  employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  change  their  pofture  frequently,  and  fhould  never 
fit  too  long  at  a  time ;  but  leave  off  work  and  walk, 
ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital 
motions.  vj 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too 
little  time  for  exercife ;  yet,  ftiort  as  it  is,  they  fel- 
dom  employ  it  properly.  A  journeyman  taylor  or 
weaver,  for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for 
_£xercife  and  frefh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leiftire,  ehufes 
often  to  Ipend  them  in  a  public  houfe,  or  in  playing 
at  fome  fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  loies 
both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  aukward  pollutes  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effedl  of  cuftorn 
than  necefiity.  For  example,  a  table  might  furely  be 
contrived  for  ten  or  a  dozentaylors  to  fit  round,  with 
liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft  upon 
a  foot-board,  as  they  fhould  chufe.  A  place  might 
likewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for  working  as 
in  the  prefent  mode -of  fitting  crois-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re¬ 
ligious  regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and 
occupations  render  this  highly  neceftary.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their  health,  than  a 
ftridl  attention  to  it  $  and  fuch  of  them  as  negledfc  it, 

E  4  not 
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not  only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of  be¬ 
coming  a  nuifance  to  fociety. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy,  or  hard  of  digeltion,  and  fhon.ld  pay  the 
ftricldl  regard  to  fobriety*  A  perfon  who  works  hard 
without  doors  will  foon  throw  off  a  debauch  ^  but  one 
who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it 
often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are  feizcd  with 
fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch  perfons  feel 
their  fpirits  low,  inflead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for 
relief,  they  fhotild  ride,  or  walk  in  the  fields.  This 
would  remove  the  complaint  more  effectually  than 
ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the  conftitution. 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  fh'all  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows-  a  fedentary  employment  fliould  cultivate 
a  piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This  he 
might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  leifu re- hours;  fo 
as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  -amufement,  white 
it  produced  many  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  After 
working  an  hour  in  a  garden,  a  man  will  return  with 
more  keqnnefs  to  his  employment  within  doors,  than 
if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  very  lmell  of  the  earth  and  frefh  herbs 
revive  and  chear  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  perpetual 
profpeft  of  fortieth  in  g  coming  to  maturity,  delights 
and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed  as  to  be 
always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpeCt,  however 
$iftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the  happinefs  that 

moft 
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inofi:  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  building,  &c. 
Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  employments  of 
the  more  early  ages  :  and,  when  kings  and  conquer¬ 
ors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happinefs  con- 
filled  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufacturers  in  great  town$-,  but  obfervation  proves, 
that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  the  great  iron  manu¬ 
facture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a  journeyman 
cutler  who  does  not  pofiefs  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
he  cultivates  as  a  garden.  This  practice  has  many 
falutary  effects.  It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to 
take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many 
greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they 
would  never  think  of  purchafmg.  There  can  be  no 
reafon  why  manufacturers  in  any  other  town  in  Great 
Britain  ffiould  not  follow  the  fame  plan. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  This  fituation  may  have  fome  advan¬ 
tages  y  but  it  has  like  wife  its  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  poffefs  a  piece  of  ground  ;  which  indeed 
molt  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercife, 
but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably.  So  far 
at  iealt  as  our  obfervation  extends,  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in 
greater  affiuence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a  healthy 
and  numerous  offspring.  ,  .  , 

In  a  word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  ffiape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
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neglect  it,  though  they  may  for  a  while  drag  out  life? 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate 
they  languifh  for  a  few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
untimely  grave. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intense  thinking  is  fo  definitive  to  health,  that 
few  inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons 
who  are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  fludy  always 
implies  a  fedentary  life;  and,  when  intenfe  thinking 
is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences 
muff  be  bad.  We  have  frequently  known  even  a  few 
months  of  clofe  application  to  fludy  ruin  an  excellent 
conftitution,  by  inducing  a  train  of  nervous  corn- 
plaints,  which  could  never  be  removed.  Man  is 
evidently  not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than 
for  perpetual  adlion,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out 
by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may  be 
accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Thus 
cheerful nefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation,  and 
promote  all  the  fccretians ;  whereas  fadnefs  and  pro¬ 
found  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it 
would  appear,  that  even  a  degree  of  thoughtleffnefs 
is  neceffary  to  health.  Indeed,  the  perpetual  thinker 
feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits  ;  while  the 
perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  laid  to  think  at  all,  gene¬ 
rally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
Sihink  long.  In  a  few  years  they  generally  become 
quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  how 
readily  the  greatefl  buffings  may  be  abided.  Think- 
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ing,  like  every  thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme, 
becomes  a  vice  : 'nor  can  any  thing  afford  a  greater 
proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a  man  frequently  and  fear 
fonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may  generally  he 
done  by  mixing  in. cheerful  company,  active  diver* 
flops,  or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  inveftigale  the  nature  of 
that  connection  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  affeCt  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention 
thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of 
avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubject  to  the  gout. 
This  painful  difeafe  in  a  great  meafu re  proceeds  from 
indigeftion,  and  an  ofaftrudted  perforation.  It  is 
impoffible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till 
night  fhould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the 
fecretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter, 
which  fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained 
in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not  du|f  prepared* 
difeafes  muft  enfue. 

The  fludious  are  often  afflicted  with  the  hone  and 
gravel.  Exercife -greatly  promotes  both  the  fecretion 
and  difcharge  of  urine ;  confequently  a  fedentary  life 
mull  have  the  contrary  effeCt.  Any  one  may  be 
fatished  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  paffes  much 
more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when 
he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he  fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obflruc- 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  inactivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflicted  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
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proper  fecrction  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo-riecef- 
fary  a  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  mtiR  foon  be  im¬ 
paired.  Jaundice,  indigeRion,  iofs  of  appetite,  and 
a  waRing  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
conlequences  of  a  vitiated  Rate  of  the  liver,  or  ob~ 
ftru&ions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  Rudious  than 
eon  lump  tic  ns  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been 
obferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thole  who  do  net  take  proper  exercife,  and  where  that 
is  the  -cafe,  obftru&ions  and  adhefions  will  enlue. 
Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  poRure  in  which 
ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  ready  to 
contract  a  habit  of  bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs 
with  their  breaR  upon  a  table  or  bench.  This  pofture 
cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  kings. 


No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  inactivity 
never  fail  tfe  weaken  the  powers  of  digeRion.  Hence 
.the  humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids 
weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conRitution  goes  to 
ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occ^fions  grievous 
headachs,  which  bring  on  vertigos,  apoplexies,  pal- 
iie$,  and  other  fatal  disorders.  The  beft  way  to 
present  thefe  is,  never  to  Rudy  too  long  at  one  time, 
and  to  keep  the  belly  regular,  either  by  proper  food, 
or  taking  frequently  a  little  of  ionic  opening  medi¬ 
cine. 


Those  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afiiicted 
widi  iur.e  c.yp*  Studying  by  candle  light  is  peculiarly 
v:  hurtful 
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hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  aught  to  be  praciiied  as 
feldom  as  pofiible,  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
fhould  be  Aiaded,  and  the  head  fhould  not  be  held 
too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they 
Ihould  be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold 
water,  to  which  a  little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions 
are  very  defedtive  in  the  Audious.  The  dropfy  is 
often  occaAoned  by  the  retention  of  thole  humours 
v/hich  ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any 
perfon  may  obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fweli, 
and  that  this  goes  off  by  exercife  ^  which  clearly 
points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often 
the  effect  of  Andy.  Nothing  affedts  the  nerves  fo 
much  as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a  manner  unhinges 
the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital 
motions,  but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a 
delirium,  melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often 
the  effedt  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine, 
there  is  no  difeafe  v/hich  can  proceed  either  from  a  bad 
Fate  of  the  humours,  a  defedt  of  the  ufual  fecretions, 
or  a  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not 
be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

The  moil  afflidting  of  all  the  difeafes  which  attack, 
the  ftudious  is,  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe 
feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought. 
It  may  rather  be  called  a  complication  of  maladies, 
than  a  Angle  one.  To  what  a  wretched  condition  are 
the  beft  of  men  often  reduced  by  it  ?  Their  ftrength 
and  appetite  fail  ^  a  perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
minds  *  they  live  in  the  conAant  dread  of  death,  and 
are  continually  in  fearch  of  relief  from  medicine, 

where. 
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where,  alas  !  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thofe  who  labour 
under  this  diforder,  though  they  be  often  made  the 
fubjedl  of  ridicule,  juftly  claim  our  higheft  fyrnpathy 
and  companion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than 
for  a  perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  bufinefs,  A  mere 
Undent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He 
often  negledts  the  moft  important  duties  of  life,  in 
order  to  purfue  ftudies  of  a  very  trifling  nature. 
Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is 
the  effedt  of  mere  fludy.  The  farther  men  dive  into 
profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more 
from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it 
altogether.  Profound  fpeculations,  inflead  of  making 
men  wifer  or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute 
fceptics,  and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncer^ 
tainty.  All  that  is  necefiary  for  man  to  know,  in 
order  to  be  happy,  is  eafily  obtained,  and  the  reft, 
like  the  forbidden  tree,  ferves  only  to  increafe  his 
mifery." 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employment  or  diverfion,  that  will  fo 
far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the 
bufinefs  of  the  clofet.  A  folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind,  when  it  gets 
into  a  train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention  to  fub- 
jedls  of  a  more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a  kind 
of  play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contract  a  contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to  be 
feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no 
shT  ‘  proof 
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proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
man  deferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend  his 
mind,  by  affociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even 
the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and 
expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt 
to  occafion. 

As  ftudious  people  are  neceffarily  much  within 
doors,  they  fhould  make  choice  of  a  large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  prevent 
the  bad  effects  which  attend  confined  air,  but  would 
cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a  moft  happy  influence 
both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides 
the  Tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire  to  a  dark  cave  to 
compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  Demofthenes  the  Gre¬ 
cian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a  place  for  ftudy  where 
nothing  could  either  be  heard  or  feen.  With  all 
deference  to  fuch  venerable  names,  we  cannot  help 
condemning  their  tafte.  A  man  may  ftirely  think  to 
as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a  cave; 
and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all- 
cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  wholefome,  as 
in  places  where  they  never  reach. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  eredb 
pofture  as  pofftble.  Thole  who  diftate  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effedl  frequently  to  read 
or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs, 
but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious  people 
are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  difcourfes  in  pub¬ 
lic.  Such  indeed  fometimes  hurt  themfelves  by  over¬ 
acting  their  part  *  but  this  is  their  own  fault.  i  be 
martyr  to  mere  vociferation. merits-. notour  fympathy,, 
Ionia-  3  The 
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The  morning  has  by  all  medical  writers  been  rec¬ 
koned  the  bell  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alfd 
the  molt  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the  Itomach 
is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrelhed  with  deep.  Stu¬ 
dious  people  fhould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the 
morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diver- 
dons  without  doors.  This  would  make  them  return 
to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more 
fervice  than  twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  "Sre  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diverfion 
only  when  we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  dudious 
perlon  fhould  make  it  a  part  of  his  budnefs,  and 
fhould  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation 
more  than  thofe  of  ftudy. 

Music  has  a  very  happy  eftedt  in  relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that 
fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  levere  thought,  by 
playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a  tendency  to  raife  the 
fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnels  and  good-humour. 

It  is  the  reproach  of  Learning,  that  fo  many  of  her 
votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  betake 
themfefves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed 
is  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  a  defperate  one,  and  always 
proves  deftrudtive.  Would  fuch  perfons,  when  theif 
fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or  a 
dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a  more  effectual 
remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the  apothecary’s 
fliop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the  world. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things ! 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  a  miferable 
objeft  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walk- 
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ing,  riding,  and,  in  a  word,  doing  every  thing  for 
health  after  it  is  gone ;  yet*  if  any  one  had  recom-* 
mended  thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the 
advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  lead,  with  negleft.  Such  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of 
forefight,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wiler  than 
others. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  fludious,  we  fee 
no  reafon  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  any  kind  of 
food  that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  mode¬ 
ration.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  four,  windy,  rancid,  or 
hard  of  digeftion.  Their  fuppers  fnould  always  be 
light,  or  taken  loon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink 
may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good 
cyder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities, 
water  mixed  with  a  little  brandy. 

■We  fhall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds  of 
exercife  which  are  moil  proper  for  the  fludious,  that 
they  fhould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the 
degree  of  excefiive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  frequently  varied,  fo  as  to  give  adlion  to  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body;  and  fhould,  as  often  as 
pofiible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding 
on  horfeback,  walking,  working  in  a  garden,  or 
playing  at  fome  a&ive  diverfions  are  the  bell. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  fludious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not  be  negle6led  by 
perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  dpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  exercife,  or  to  fludy 
N  immediately  after  a  full  meal. 
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UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities 
in  diet,  occafion  many  difeafes.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  conflitution  of  body  may  be 
changed  by  diet.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  atte¬ 
nuated  or  eondenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious, 
coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor 
are  its  effeds  upon  the  folids  lefs  confide rable.  They 
may  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenflbility,  mo¬ 
tions,  &c.  greatly  increafed  or  diminifhed,  by  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  aliment.  A  very  fmall  attention  to  thefe 
things  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  much  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  depends  upon  a  proper  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  necefiary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  only  :  It  is  likewife  of  importance 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention,  in  the  cure 
of  many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
effects,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine  •,  but  they  are  generally  more  lafting :  Be- 
fides,  it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor 
fo  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali¬ 
ment  in  ufe  among  mankind  *,  nor  to  fhew  their  effects 
upon  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  human  body ; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fell  into,  with  refped  both  to  the 
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quantity  and  qualities  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the  exa£t 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  con- 
ftitution:  But  a  fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no 
means  neceffary.  The  belt  rule  is  to  avoid  all  ex¬ 
tremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and 
meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature 
when  it  has  enough ;  and  the  calls  of  third  and 
hunger  are  fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more  is  ne- 
cdTary. 

Though  moderation  be  the  chief  rule  with  regard 
to  the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  farther 
confi deration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  a£ts  of  Providence* 
and  .we  mu  ft  fubmit  to  them;  but  furely  no  punifli- 
ment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  pro  vifions 
to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price.  The  founded:  grain,  if  kept  too  long,  be¬ 
comes  unfit  for  ufe  *. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubftances  have  a  conftant  tendency  to  putre- 
fadtion ;  and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 
not  only  become  ofifenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful 


*  The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  fuffer  by  unfound 
provisions ;  but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  date  ?  Befides,  difeafes  occafioned  by  unwholefome  food 
often  prove  infectious,  by  which  means  they  reach  people  in  every 
ftation.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  take  care  that  no  fpoilc 
provifioas  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale. 
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to  health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a  common 
practice,  however,  in  feme  grafing  countries,  for  fer- 
vants  and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of 
any  difeafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  in¬ 
deed,  may  oblige  people  to  do  this ;  but  they  had 
better  eat  a  fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and 
wholefome :  It  would  both  afford  a  better  nourifh- 
ment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a  ilridt 
regard  to  health ;  and  ought  to  be  obierved  by 
Chriflians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  of 
themfelves  without  fome  previous  difeafe  ;  but  how  a 
difeafed  animal  fhould  be  wholefome  food,  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  :  Even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muft  be 
hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  ftefh,  and 
foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  fwine, 
are  neither  eafily  digefled,  nor  alford  wholefome 
nourifbment.  No  animal  can  be  wholefome  which 
does  not  take  fufficient  exercife.  Molt  of  our  flailed 
cattle,  hogs,  &c.  are  crammed  with  grofs  food,  but 
not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air ;  by  which  means 
they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  humours,  not  being 
properly  prepared  or  afTimulated,  remain  crude,  and 
occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  humours,  and  opprdllon 
of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  un wholefome  by  being 
over- heated.  Excel]] ve  heat  caules  a  fever,  exalts 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For  this 
reafon  butchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifhed  who  over¬ 
drive 
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drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe  to  eat  the 
flefh  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a  high  fever*,  yet 
that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle ;  and  the 
fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air, 
in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  prac- 
tifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a  dirty  trick,  that  the 
very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a  perfon  of  any 
delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from  the  fhambles. 
Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat  which  has 
been  blown  up  with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a  dirty 
fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very  worft  of 
difeafes  ? 

Bu  tchers  have  likewife  a  method  of  filling  the  cel¬ 
lular  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes 
the  meat  feem  fatter  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but 
is  notwithftanding  a  very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  it 
both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for 
keeping.  I  feldom  fee  a  piece  of  meat  from  the 
fhambles  where  the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through  the 
whole  cellular  texture.  I  fhall  not  fay  that  this  is 
always  the  effedf  of  defign  ;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeilic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to  be  moft  fre¬ 
quently  lpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in  fome  1 
meafure  be  owing  to  the  practice  of  carrying  calves 
from  a  great  diftance  to  market,  by  which  means 
their  tender  fiefh  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their  veffels 
burft  afunder, 
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No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  as  the  English,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  £o  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  as  indigeftion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
furely  defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a  proper  mix¬ 
ture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  molt  whole- 
fome ;  but,  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifh,  and 
fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  is  certainly  too  much. 
AH  who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with 
making  one  meal  of  fie fh  meat  in  the  twenty- four 
hours,  and  this  ought  to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moll  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured  by 
a  vegetable  diet ;  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do 
more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  From  hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more 
ufed  in  diet,  we  fhould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  likewife 
fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Vegetables, 
indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  uled  in  diet;  this 
laudable  pra&ice  we  hope  will  continue  to  gain 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift,  nor 
too  dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
weak,  and  unable  to  digeft  folid  food  ;  from  whence 
proceed  hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences*. 

On 

#  Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effV&s  of  tea  in  diet.  They  are, 
so  doubt,  numerous;  but  they  proceed  rather  from  the  imprudent 
isfe  of  it,  than  from  any  bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now 
the  univerfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world;  but  the  morning 
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On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the 
folids  in  a  manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid, 
which  difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  feur- 
vies,  and  the  like. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwhole- 
feme,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By 
jumbling  together  a  number  of  different  ingredients, 
in  order  to  make  a  poignant  fauce,  or  rich  foup,  the 
compofition  proves  almoft  a  poifon.  Ail  high  fea^ 
foning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury, 
and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were  well  for 
mankind  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  entirely  prohi¬ 
bited.  Plain  roafting  or  boiling  is  all  that  the  ftomach 
requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufficient  for  people  in 
health,  and  the  fick  have  ftili  lefs  need  of  a  cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  balls  of  molt  li¬ 
quors,  but  alfo  compofes  a  great  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  water  mult  therefore  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  diet.  The  belt  water  is  that  which  is 
molt  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bo^ 
dies.  Water  takes  up  parts  of  moil  bodies  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact ;  by  which  means  it  is  often  im¬ 
pregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a  hurtful  qr 

is  furely  the  moft  improper  time  of  the  ctay  for  drinking  it.  Molt 
delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the  by,  are  the  greateft  tea-drinkers,  can¬ 
not  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after  falling  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  caps  of  tea,  without  eating  half 
an  ounce  of  bread,  it  mu  ft  hurt  them*  Good  tea,  taken  in  mode¬ 
rate  quantity,  not  too  ftrong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drunk  upon  an 
empty  ftomach,  will  feldom  do  harm ;  but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is 
often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  Iblid  food,  it  muft  have 
pnany  ill  efte&s. 
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poifonous  nature.  Heace  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeafes,  which  in  all 
probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus  the  people 
who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  have  large 
tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks.  This  difeafe  is  ge¬ 
nerally  imputed  to  the  fnow-water  ^  but  there  is  more 
reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the 
mountains  through  which  the  waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte,  fmell, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfibie  quality.  Our  bufinefs 
therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ule,  as 
is  lighted:,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tafte, 
or  fmell.  In  rnoft  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  water, 
and  few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health  than 
a  due  attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence 
often  induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the  water  that  is 
neareft  them,  without  considering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
ftridteft  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad 
water-,  and,  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a 
great  expence,  peeple  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  &;c. 
are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  fpend 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  fhall  only,  in  general, 
advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  ftagnate  long  in  fmall 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  be¬ 
come  putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle 
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frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water 
which  has  flood  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  without 
being  fupplied  by  fprings,  or  frefhened  with  fhowers. 
All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a  free 
communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithstanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againfl  by  many  writers,  flill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almofl  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them  ^  we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  aftifl 
people  in  their  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend 
to  condemn  what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly  eflablifhed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind •,  it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as 
are  ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  flrong,  hurt 
digeflion  ;  and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  {length¬ 
ened  by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 
Many  imagine,  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  drinking  flrong  liquors :  This  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafle  flrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but 
alfo  live  much  longer  than  thofe  who  ufe  them  daily. 
But,  fuppofe  flrong  liquors  did  enable  a  man  to  do 
more  work,  they  muff  neverthelefs  wafle  the  powers 
of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age.  They  keep 
up  a  conflant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  heats 
and  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as 
too  flrong :  When  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muff  either 
be  drunk  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead ;  when 
fuch  liquors  are  drunk  new,  the  fermentation  not 
faeing  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occa- 
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Hon  flatulencies ;  and,  when  kept  till  Hale,  they  four 
on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon 
all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch 
ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they 
fhould  be  ufed,  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too 
long,  though  they  fhould  not  become  four,  yet  they 
generally  contract  a  hardnefs,  which  renders  them 
unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  molt  general  branches  of  bufmefs, 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  objedt  both  of  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor 
is,  to  render  it  intoxicating.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thole 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it  ftrong.  It 
would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe  things  which 
are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice 
It  to  fay,  that  the  practice  is  very  common,  and  that 
all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  of  a  nar¬ 
cotic  or  ftupifadtive  nature.  But,  as  all  opiates  are 
of  a  poifonous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  mull  be 
the  confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they 
do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax 
and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a  proper  age?  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would 
prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are 
ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to 
excefs,  they  muft  h^ye  rqany  ill  effedts. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceflary  a  part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
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cere  cannot  be  befitowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and 
wholesome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  necef- 
fary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  pro¬ 
perly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  unwhoieiome 
ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve,  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread  prepared  by 
thofe  who  make  a  trade  of  vending  it.  Their  obje«5| 
is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  confult  the  health. 
The  befb  bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coarfe  nor 
too  fine  j  well  fermented,  and  made  of  wheat  flour, 
or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  explain 
their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their 
effefts  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  deflgn.  Inftead  of  a  detail  of  this  kind* 
which  would  not  be  generally  underftood,  and,  of 
courfe,  little  attended  to,  we  fhall  only  mention  the 
following  eafy  rules  with  refped  to  the  choice  of 
aliment. 

Persons,  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifeid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  folid ; 
and  they  fhould  take  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open 
air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as  fat 
meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  fhobld  confift  moftly  of  bread  and  other  vege¬ 
table  fubftances  ;  and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fin  all  beer. 

Fat  people  fhould  pot  eat  freely  of  oily  nouri fining 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote 
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perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like ;  and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Those  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  flomach,  fhould  live  much  on 
fie fh- meats ;  and  thofe  who  are  affiifted  with  hot  al¬ 
kaline  eruditions,  ought  to  ufe  a  diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affected  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac,  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  all  falted  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  fto- 
mach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and 
of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conflitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life :  A 
fedentary  or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fpa- 
ringly  than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors. 
Many  kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a  peafant  very  well, 
which  would  be  almofl:  indigeftible  to  a  citizen ;  and 
the  latter  will  live  upon  a  diet  on  which  the  former 
would  ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conflant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  effects. 
Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  ali¬ 
ments  which  flie  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife 
by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a  tendency  to 
increafe  it:  For  example,  a  gouty  perfon  fhould  not 
v  ufe 
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life  rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and  ftiould 
avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel 
ought  to  Hum  all  auftere  and  aftringent  aliments; 
and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic  Ihould  not  indulge  in 
animal  food,  &c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourilhing  and  frequently  ufed.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a  diffident  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
moft  proper  for  the  date  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  lad  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon 
the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  hrfL  It 
fhould  be  lighter,  and  more  diluting  than  that  of 
vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  necedary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  failing  will  atone  for  excels ;  but 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ilomach  and  inteilines  are  over- 
diftended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
by  long  failing,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  fading  dedroys  the 
powers  of  digedion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
necedary  for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  humours  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mod  healthy  date, 
have  a  condant  tendency  to  putrefaction,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplies  of  frefh  nou- 
rifhment :  When  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  putre¬ 
faction  often  proceeds  fo  far,  as  to  occafion  very  dan¬ 
gerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may  learn  the  necefilty 
of  regular  meals.  No  perfon  can  enjoy  a  good  date 
of  health,  whofe  veiTels  are  either  frequently  over¬ 
charged, 
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charged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived  of  frefh  (tip- 
plies  of  chyle. 

Long  failing  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people; 
it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their 
growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Moil 
perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  affiidled  with  wind : 
This  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  even  ten¬ 
dered  dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long  failing. 
Old  people,  when  their  ilomachs  are  empty,  are 
frequently  feized  with  giddinefs,  headachs,  and  faint- 
nefs.  Thefe  complaints  may  generally  be  removed  by 
a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any 
other  folid  food ;  which  plainly  points  out  the  method 
of  preventing  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudderi 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  are  occafioned  by  failing  too  long,  as  it  exhauils 
the  (pints,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind;  we  would 
therefore  advife  people,  in  the  decline  of  life,  never 
to  allow  their  ilomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many 
people  take  nothing  but  a  few  cups  of  tea  and  a  bit  of 
bread,  from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three 
next  afternoon.  Such  may  be  laid  almoil  to  fail 
three-fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to 
ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the 
bowels  with  wind  ;  all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a 
folid  breakfaft. 

It  is  a  very  common  pradlice  to  eat  a  light  break- 
fail  and  a  heavy  fupper.  This  cuilom  ought  to  be 
reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper  fhould 
be  very  light ;  but  the  breakfaft  ought  always  to  be 
folid.  If  any  one  eats  a  light  fupper,  goes  foon  to 
bed,  and  rifcs  betimes  in  the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  . 
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to  find  an  appetite  for  his  fore akf aft,  and  he  may 
freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo 
much  from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate-,  but  they 
run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion* 
Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effedt  of  a 
plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veflfels.  Strong 
people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are 
Suddenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and 
nourifhing  diet,  the  veflfels  become  too  much  dif- 
tended,  and  obftrudtions  and  inflammations  enfue. 
Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory 
and  eruptive  fevers,  after  a  feafl  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  danger¬ 
ous.  What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  accuflromed  to 
digeft,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with 
it  than  food  of  a  more  falutary  nature  which  it  has 
not  been  ufed  to.  When  therefore  a  change  becomes 
neceffary,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  a 
fudden  tranfition  from  a  poor  and  low,  to  a  rich  and 
luxurious  diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the 
functions  of  the  body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even 
to  occafion  death  itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underflood  as  condemning  every  fmall  devi¬ 
ation  from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  people  at 
all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  living 
too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmalleft  devi¬ 
ation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to 
vary  a  little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs, 
than  the  Ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  provided 
always  that  regard  be  had  to  moderation. 
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UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a  very  common  caufe 
of  difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger 
arifing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention 
to  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what 
goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often 
more  fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mod 
bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  conta£t,  and  is  often 
fo  replenilhed  with  thole  of  a  noxious  quality,  as  to 
occafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effedts 
feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad 
air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind  ;  we 
lhall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of 
thefe,  and  to  fhew  from  whence  the  danger  chiefly 
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arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefome:  For  example,  that  which  is 
too  hot  diflipates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts 
the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft  and 
thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory 
fevers,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obflrudts 
the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and  congeals 
the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs  and 
catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  breaft. 
Air  that  is  too  moift  deftroys  the  elafticity  or  fpring 
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&F  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conilitutions, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting 
fevers,  dropfies,  See . 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crouded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a  free  current,  it 
foon  becomes  unwholeforne.  Hence  it  is  that  delicate 
perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in  crouded 
churches,  affemblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air 
is  exhaufled  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the 
like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  pollute  the 
air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
fiances,  as  dunghills,  daughter- houfes,  &c.  All 
poffible  care  fhould  be  taken  to  keep  the  flreets  of 
large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  i. 
free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likewife 
to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a  city  than  dirty 
flreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church¬ 
yards  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this 
be  the  effedl  of  ancient  fuperflition,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a  matter  of  no  canfequence. 
Whatever  gave  fife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a  bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  *,  by 
means  of  which  the  moft  ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious 
cufloms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  putrid  carcaffes,  fo  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  in  a  place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot 
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fail  to  taint  it ;  and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into 
the  lungs,  muft  occafion  difeafes  *. 

Buryinq,  within  churches  is  a  practice  ftill  more 
deteftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and 
the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcaffes  muft  render  it  ftill 
worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with 
arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a 
week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows? 
and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occaftons  that  damp, 
mufty,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one  feels  upon 
entering  a  church,  and  renders  it  a  very  unfafe  place 
for  the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Thefe  inconveniences 
might,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  obviated  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches,  by 
keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a  ftream  of  frefh 
air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them  by  opening  oppo- 
fite  doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  un¬ 
wholefome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in 
1  ails  not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves, 
but  often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are 
many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes, 
poflefted  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the  very 
lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  difeafes. 
Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good  health ;  and 
their  children  commonly  die  young.  In  the  choice 
of  a  houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  ought 

*  In  rnofl  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuffomary  to  bury  the  dead  at 
fotne  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  pra&ice  obtained  among  the 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  flrange  that  the  wefterA 
parts  of  Europe  fiiould  not  have  followed  their  example  in  a  cuitoia 
fo  truly  laudable. 
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always  to  pay  the  greatefl  attention  to  open  free 
air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a  little 
to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can  be 
wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a  free  pafTage  through  it. 
For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated 
by  opening  oppofite  v/indows,  and  admitting  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  frefh  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  inflead  of 
being  made  up  as  foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them, 
ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air 

from  the  open  windows  through  the  day.  This 

'■! 

would  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  Chips,  &c.  where  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefh 
air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a  moft  falutary  inven¬ 
tion  and  is  indeed  the  moil  ufeful  of  all  our  modern 
medical  improvements.  It  is  capable  of  univerfal 
application,  and  is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages, 
both  to  thofe  in  health  and  ficknefs.  In  all  places 
where  numbers  of  people  are  crouded  together,  venti¬ 
lation  becomes  abfolutely  necefiary. 

Air  which  Magnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c* 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  mod:  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fhould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars  that 
have  been  long  fhut,  or  going  down  into  deep  wells* 
or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept  clofe  co¬ 
vered. 

*•  '  k  V  ./  '  :  j 
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Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduct  is  very  im¬ 
prudent.  A  bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired  ^  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a  fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  becomes  ftill  greater.  Num¬ 
bers  have  been  ftifled  when  afleep  by  a  fire  in  a  fmall 
apartment. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  dole  towns,  ought,  if  poflible,  to 
fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night 
will,  in  feme  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it 
through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a 
greater  effedl  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than 
is  commonly  imagined. 

Delicate  perfcns  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  the  aflhmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfens 
fhould  fly  cities  as  they  would  do  the  plague.  The 
hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  I  have 
often  feen  perfens  fo  much  afll idled  with  this  malady 
while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoflible  for  them  to 
Kve,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the  country,  were 
immediately  relieved.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
with  regard  to  nervous  and  hyfteric  women.  Many 
people,  indeed,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change 
their  fituation  in  quell  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay 
to  fuch  perfens  is,  t H.t  they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad 
into  the  open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  fhould  admit 
frefh  air  frequently  into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to 
keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  neceffary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  Angle  houfes,  with 
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high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftrucling  the  free  current 
of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and 
unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  moft 
parts  of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a 
free  paffage  to  the  air,  Proper  attention  to  Air  and 
Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health 
of  mankind,  than  ail  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting,  or 
thick  woods.,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un¬ 
wholefome.  Wood  not  only  obftrufls  the  free  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
jnoift  exhalations,  which  render  it  conftantly  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a  proper  diftance  from  a 
houfe,  but  fhould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  ef- 
pecialiy  in  a  flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houses  fftuated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ffagnating  water,  are  likewife  unwhole¬ 
fome.  Waters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render  the  air 
damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which 
produce  the  moil  dangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfhy  countries,  ought 
L  to  make  choice  of  the  dryeft  fituations  they  can  find, 
to  live  generoufly,  and  to  pay  the  ftrifteft  regard  to 
cleanlinefs. 

If  frefh  air  be  neceffary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives  for 
want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  muff  be  kept 
1  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter  the 
chamber  where  a  patient  lies  without  being  ready  to 
faint,  by  reafoo  of  the  hot  fuffbeating  fmeljL  How 
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this  muft  affeib  the  lick,  any  one  may  judge.  No 
medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frefh  air.  It  is 

f' 

the  mod  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  administered 
with  prudence.  We  are  not  however  to  throw  open 
doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the  fick.  Frefh 
air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if 
poflible,  by  opening  the  windows  of  fome  other- 
apartment. 

The  air  of  a  fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink-. 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  any  other  Strong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crouded  into, 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefli  air 
becomes  abfolutely  necefiary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals, 
&c.  often  become  fo  noxious,  for  want  of  proper 
ventilation,  that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  from  them 
than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe 
when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  other  infedtious 
difeafes  prevail. 

Physicians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hof¬ 
pitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are 
obliged  to  fpend  much  of  their  time  amongSt  the  fick, 
run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelves  infedtecl  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  recep¬ 
tion  for  the  fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  Situation,  at 
fome  diftance  from  any  great  town. 

\  • 
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CHAP*  V. 

OF  EXERCISE, 

MANY  people  look  upon  the  neceffity  man  is 
under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour  as  a 
curfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceffary 
than  food  for  the  prefervation  of  health :  Thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only 
the  mod  healthy,  but  generally  the  mod  happy  part 
of  mankind.  Indudry  feldom  fails  to  place  fuch 
above  want,  and  activity  ferves  them  indead  of  phyiic. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  five  by  the 
culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  infant  colonies,  and  the  common  longevity 
of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where,  evidently 
prove  it  to  be  the  mod  healthful  as  well  as  the  mod 
ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  a&ivity  diews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  drong  is  this  principle,  that  a  healthy  youth  can¬ 
not  be  redrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  *of 
punifhment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a  drong 
proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition 
in  vain.  It  feems  to  be  a  catholic  law  throughout  the 
whole  animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without 
exercife,  fhould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fub* 
fidance.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much 
of  it  as  is  neceffary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as 
are  under  his  direction,  deviate  from  this  original 
law,  and  they  differ  accordingly, 
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Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to 
innumerable  difeafes,  When  the  folids  are  relaxed, 
neither  the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions,  can 
be  duly  performed.  In'  this  cafe,  the  worft  con- 
fequences  mu  ft  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll  all 
day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  fteep  all  night  on  beds  of 
down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ?  Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend 
the  matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a  coach, 
fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury 
are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants,  of  great 
towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the  ufe  of 
their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one  to 
walk  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem,  to  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  fwinging 
along  on  the  ftioulders  of  their  fellow-creatures  !  or 
to  fee  a  fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned 
by  inactivity,  dragged  along  the  ftreets  by  half  a 
dozen  horfes  *  ! 

Glandular  obftruCtions,  which  are  now  fo  com¬ 
mon,  generally  proceed  from  inactivity.  Thefe  are 
the  moft  obftinate  of  all  maladies.  So  long  as  the 
liver,  kidnies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their 
functions,  health  is  feldom  impaired  $  but,  when  they 

*  It  is  not  neceffity,  but  fafhion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of 
machines  fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exer- 
cife  enough  to  keep  their  humours  from  dagnation5  who  yet  dare 
not  venture  to  make  a  vifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a  coach 
or  fedan,  led  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange  that  men 
fhould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs* 
or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a  piece  of  vanity* 
or  tq  comply  with  a  ridiculous  fafhion. 
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fail?  nothing  can  preferve  it,  Exercife  is  almoft  the 
only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftruCtions  *,  indeed, 
it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a  remedy  ;  but  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail  to  prevent 
thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due  time.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that,  amongft  thofe  who  take  fuffici- 
fcent  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very  little  known  ; 
whereas  the  indolent  and  inactive  are  feldom  free  from 
them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  in¬ 
activity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs 
train  of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a  relaxed  ftate 
of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  aCtive  or 
laborious  complain  of  nervous  difeafes ;  thefe  are 
referved  for  the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many 
have  been  completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being 
reduced,  from  a  ftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their 
daily  bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  fources 
from  whence  nervous  difeafes  flow,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  •,  but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  neglected.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira¬ 
tion  is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheum atifm,  &c. 
Exercife  alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes 
which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others 
where  medicine  proves  ineffectual. 

A  late  author  *,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 
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exercife  a  part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom» 
mend  this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whofe  bufmefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufficient  exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers  *,  fhop- 
keepers,  fludious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ule 
exercife  as  regularly  as  they  take  food.  This  might 
generally  be  done  without  any  interruption  to  bufmefs 
or  real  lofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuftotn  of  lolling  a-bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or 
nine  o’clock ;  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  bed 
time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the 
body  refreflied  with  deep.  Befides,  the  morning-air 
braces  and  (Lengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  cold  bath.  Let 
any  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till 
eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  abtive 
diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  fpirits 
cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day,  his  appetite 
keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  (Lengthened.  Cuftom 

*  Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  women. 
They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are  fitter  for 
every  kind  of  bufmefs  which  does  not  require  much  ftrength.  It  is 
ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a  lufty  fellow  making  pins,  needles,  or 
watch-wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts  of  hufbandry  are 
carried  on  by  the  other  lex.  The  fatt  is,  we  want  men  for  labori¬ 
ous  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other  fex  are  rendered  ufelefs 
for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their  ftrength,  &c.  Were  girls 
bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we  fnould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of 
them  proftitute  themfelves  for  bread,  nor  find  fuch  a  want  of  men 
for  the  important  purpofes  of  navigation#  agriculture,  &c. 
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foon  renders  early  riling  agreeable,  and  nothing  con» 
tributes  more  to  the  prelervation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigedions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to,  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a  vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which 
indeed  they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercise,  if  poflible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exerciflng  the  body 
within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing, 
&c.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  adhere  ftriclly  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  exercife.  The  belt  way  is  to  take 
them  by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longed  which  is  mod 
fui table  to  the  drength  and  conditution.  Thefe 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  adtion  to  mod  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing,  running,  riding,  digging,  fwimming,  and  fuch 
like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  adlive  and  manly 
diverflons  are  now  fo  little  pradlifed.  Diverflons 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife 
would  do,  and  are  of  the  greated  fervice  to  fuch  as 
are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  labouring  for  their 
bread.  As  adtive  diyerfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a 
fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diverflons 
are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume  time.  Indead  of 
relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require  more  thought 
than  either  dudy  or  bufinefs.  Every  thing  that 
induces  people  to  fit  dill,  unlefs  it  be  fome  neceffary 
employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

*  The 
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The  diverfions  which  afford  the  befl  exercife  are, 
hunting,  fliooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball, 
golff*,  &c ,  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote 
perfpiration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  likewife 
ibrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to 
the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours 
a-day  on  horfeback  ^  thofe  who  cannot  ride  fhould 
employ  the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould 
never  be  continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents 
the  benefit  of  exercife,  and  weakens  inftead  of  ftrength- 
ening  the  body. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  all  other 
vices,  when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length 
becomes  agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of 
exercife  in  the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe 
to  it  afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe  of  moft  hypochon¬ 
driac  and  gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes 
in  a  great  meafurc  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani¬ 
cal  employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufacture,  is  a  queftion  of  no  importance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to 
amufe  and  exercife  themfeltfes  in  this  way,  it  might 
have  many  good  effects.  They  would  at  leaft  derive 

*  GoIfF  is  a  diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is  well 
calculated  for  exerciling  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken  in  fuch 
moderation,  as  neither  to  over  heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has  greatly  the 
preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games  which  cannot 
be  played  without  violence. 

as 
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as  much  honour  from  a  few  mafterly  fpecimens  of 
their  own  workmanfnip,  as  from  the  character  of 
having  ruined  mod  of  their  companions  by  gaming* 
or  drinking.  Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying 
themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve 
them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
vice.  To  fay  a  man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than 
calling  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 
fome  ufefui  purfuit,  is  conftantly  in  queft  of  ideal 
pleafures,  or  impreffed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
imaginary  evil.  From  thefe  fources  proceed  moft  of 
the  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  wras  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  Ina&ivity  fruftrates  the  very 
defign  of  his  creation  ^  whereas  an  adlive  life  is  the 
belt  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greateft  prefervative 
of  health. 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regu¬ 
lated.  Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes ;  and  too 
much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  dif- 
pofes  it  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  fuch  like.  A 
medium  ought  therefore  to  be  obferved  but  this  is 
not  eafy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  deep  than 
grown  perfons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch 
as  eat  and  drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemi- 

ou  fly. 
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oudy.  Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  fleep  cannot  be 
meafured  by  time ;  as  one  perfon  will  be  more 
refredied  by  five  or  fix  hours  ileep  than  another  by 
eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
deep  as  they  pleafe  ;  but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to 
exceed  eight.  Thofe  who  lie  more  than  eight  hours 
a-bed  may  dumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
deep  ;  fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  night,  fink  to  red:  towards  morning,  and 
dofe  till  noon.  The  bed:  way  to  make  deep  found  and 
refrefhing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of  lolling 
a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the  deep 
lefs  refrediing,  but  relaxes  the  nerves,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  conflitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for 
deep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  condi- 
tution  than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a 
practice  fo  definitive  to  health  fhould  be  fo  much  in 
fadiion.  How  quickly  the  wrant  of  red:  in  due  feafon 
will  blafb  the  mod:  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the 
belt  conflitution,  is  evident  from  the  ghaflly  coun¬ 
tenances  of  thofe  who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  deep  refrediing,  the  following  things  are 
neceflary.  Firft,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air,  through  the  day;  next  to  eat  a  light  fupper; 
and  laflly,  to  lie  down  with  a  mind  as  cheerful  and 
ferene  as  poffible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
deep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  however  hear 
the  adtive  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights. 
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It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who  generally  have 
thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  bed  of 
down  ffiould  not  be  refrelhing  to  a  perfon  who  lolls  all 
day  hi  an  eafy  chair  ?  A  great  part  of  the  pleafure  of 
life  confifts  in  alternate  reft  and  motion  j  but  they  who 
negleft  the  latter  can  never  relifh  the  former.  The 
labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and 
found  deep,  than  is  to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables 
and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  deep,  is  true  even 
to  a  proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  lead: 
at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights •,  and,  if 
they  fall  afteep,  the  load  and  oppreffion  on  their 
ftomach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful  dreams,  broken 
and  diftucbed  repofe,  night-mares,  &c.  Were  the 
fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a  light  fupper,  or  fit 
up  till  what  they  eat  were  pretty  well  digefted,  they 
would  enjoy  found  deep,  and  rife  refreflied  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  There  are  indeed  fonie  people  who  cannot  deep 
unlefs  they  have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this 
does  not  imply  the  neceffity  of  a  heavy  fupper,  belides, 
thefe  are  generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food  through  the  day. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  deep.  That  greateft  of  human  bleffings 
flies  the  wretched,  and  vidts  the  happy,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  gay.  This  is  a  fufficient  reafon  why  every 
man  drould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as 
podible  when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging 
grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  banidied  found  deep 
fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep, 
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Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  nighty 
is  generally  reckoned  moft  refrefhing.  Whether  this 
may  be  the  efFe<ft  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ^  but, 
as  moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when 
young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  deep  at  this  feafon 
will  prove  moft  refrefhing  to  them  ever  after.  Whe-1 
ther  the  fore-part  of  the  night  be  beft  for  deep  or 
not,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitted  both  for 
bufinefs  and  amufement.  I  hardly  ever  knew  art 
early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a  good  date  of  health. 

Of  Clothing . 

Ths  clothing  ought  to  be  fnited  to  the  climate/ 
Cuftom  has  no  doubt  a  very  great  influence  in  this 
article  but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of 
things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Jamaica* 
It  is  not  indeed  neceflary  to  obferve  an  exadt  propor¬ 
tion  betwixt  tfle  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear  and  the 
degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit-,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  ftorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpira- 
tion  free,  it  is  lefs  neceflary  to  cover  the  body  with  a 
great  quantity  of  clothes  but,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  fkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more 
cool,  the  clothing  fhould  be  increafed.  Many  dif- 
eafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a  defedl 
of  perfpiration ;  thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
prevented  by  a  fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing,  or 
by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro¬ 
moting 
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moting  the  difcharge  from  the  fkin,  as  clothes  made 
of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

Flannel  indeed  is  now  worn  by  aimed  every 
young  fellow.  This  cuftom  is  extremely  prepofterous. 
It  not  only  makes  them  weak  and  effeminate,  but 
renders  flannel  lefs  ufeful  at  a  time  of  life  when  it 
becomes  more  neceffary.  No  young  perfon  ought  to 
wear  flannel,  unlefs  the  rheumatifm  or  fome  other 
difeafe  renders  it  neceffary. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  diffident  for  win¬ 
ter.  The  greatefl:  caution,  however,  is  neceffary  in 
making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off 
our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fu miner 
ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter  often  fets 
in  very  early  with  great  rigor,  and  we  have  frequently 
very  cold  weather  even  after  the  commencement  of 
the  dimmer  months.  It  would  likewife  be  prudent 
not  to  make  the  change  all  at  once,  but  to  do  it 
gradually  ;  and  indeed  the  changes  of  apparel  in  this 
climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable,  efpecially 
among  thofe  who  have  paffed  the  meridian  of  life. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by. their  being  made 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Mam 
kind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confldered  clothes  in 
;  this  view  ;  accordingly  their  fafhion  and  figure  have 
been  continually  varying  with  very  little  regard  either 
to  health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency:  A  farthingale, 
for  example,  may  be  very  neceffary  in  a  hot  fouthern 
climate,  but  furely  nothing  can  be  more  improper  in 
;  the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 
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Even  the  human  Ah  ape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better, 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without  its 
afliftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  molt  deftruftive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  poffible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfely  called,  a  fine  lhape.  By  this  practice 
the  a£tion  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital  func¬ 
tions,  are  obftrudled.  Hence  proceed  Indigeftions, 
iyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confumptions  of 
the  lungs,  &c. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  prefitire.  How  a 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  we  fhall  not 
pretend  to  fay  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has 
made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft:  nine  tenths  of 
mankind  are  troubled  with  corns :  a  difeafe  that  is 
feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait  fhoes.  Corns 
are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but,  by  rendering 
people  unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewife  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other  difeafes. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  ffioe  ought  certainly  to 
be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as 
v/ell  fhaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes 
as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers ;  yet  few  perfons 
in  the  advanced  periods  of  life  are  able  to  make  any 
ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow 
fhoes,  fqueezed  all  of  a  heap,  and  often  laid  over  one 
another  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  rendered  altogether 
incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the  high  heel  lefs  hurt¬ 
ful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A  lady  may  feem  taller  for 
walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  fhe  will  never  walk  well 

in 
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In  this  manner.  It  drains  her  joints,  diftorts  her 
limbs,  makes  her  (loop,  and  utterly  deftroys  all  her 
eafe  and  gracefulneis  of  motion  :  It  is  entirely  owing 
to  fhoes  with  high  heels  and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one 
female  in  ten  can  be  laid  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fnould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ule  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obdruCl  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourifliment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  difeafes. 
Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  hocks,  cravats, 
necklaces,  &c,  are  extremely  dangerous.  They 
obdruCl  the  blood  in  its  conrfe  from  the  brain,  by 
which  means  headachs,  vertigos,  apoplexies,  and 
other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occafioned. 

The  perfection  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to 
make  himfelf  a  (lave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a  one, 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixt 
as  a  ftatue  from  morning  to  night,  than  difcompofe  a 
Jingle  hair,  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a  pin.  Were  we 
to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it 
would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people  called 
Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and  often 
elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous.  What  others 
lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribands,  they 
bellow  upon  fupericr  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only  the 
affectation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a  great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fluted  to  the  climate,  the 
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feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life  *,  but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conftitution.  Robuft 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate  *,  confequently  may  be  Ids  attentive 
to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of  clothes 
necefTary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  determined  by 
reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience,  and 
every  man  is  the  beft  judge  for  himfelf  what  quantity 
of  clothing  is  necefTary  to  keep  him  warm. 


C  H  A  P.  VII. 

O  F  I  N  T  EMPERANC  E. 

MODERN  author  *  obferves,  that  temperance 


£  JL  and  exercife  are  the  two  beft  phyficians  in  the 
world.  Ele  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occafton  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  juftly  be  called  the  parent 
of  healthy  but  numbers  of  mankind  a  cl  as  if  they 
thought  difeafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their  prog  refs, 
and,  by  intemperance  and  debauch,  feem,  as  it  were, 
to  folicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftrudtion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  fundtions }  and,  fo 
long  as  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well; 
but  whatever  difturbs  them  neceftarily  impairs  health. 
Intemperance,  however,  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
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whole  animal  ceconomy ;  it  hurts  the  digedion,  re¬ 
laxes  the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irregu¬ 
lar,  vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  number  Ids 
difeales. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifliment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a  flrong  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moiffure  and  manure  greatly  promote 
vegetation  •,  yet  an  over  quantity  of  either  will  en¬ 
tirely  prevent  it.  The  bed  things  become  hurtful* 
nay  dedruftive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  the  highed  degree  of  human  wifdom 
con  fids  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en¬ 
titles  us  to  the  character  of  rational  beings.  The 
Have  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  varff 
O.US  paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abufe  of  thefe  paffions ;  and  moderation  condds 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con¬ 
tented  with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch 
of  fomething  that  may  gratify  them  ;  but  imaginary 
wants  never  can  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content  with 
little  j  but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the 
epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee  feldom 
dop  in  their  career  till  their  money,  or  their  condi- 
tution  fails :  Then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conditutions  or 
mankind.  The  mod  ignorant  perfon  however  cer- 
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tainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs  ^  and  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  chufes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  Study  Simplicity.  Na¬ 
ture  delights  in  the  molt  plain  and  Simple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  qudt  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deflrudion.  An  ele¬ 
gant  writer  *  of  the  laSt  age  Speaks  thus  of  intem¬ 
perance  in  diet :  <c  For  my  part,  when  I  behold  a 
6C  fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I 
&c  fancy  that  1  fee  gouts  and  dropfi.es,  fevers  and 

lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  distempers,  lying 
<£  in  ambufeade  among  the  diShes.5’ 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  destruc¬ 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate 
purfuit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  ruin  the  bed  constitution  !  Indeed  thefe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fo 
often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life, 
worn  out  with  diieafes,  and  hailing  with  fwift  pace  to 
an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  refled  on  the  painful 
difeaSes,  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily  occa- 
fioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  make 
them  Shrink  back  v/ith  horror  from  the  indulgence 
even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone  ^ 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effeds  of  it. 
How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing 
dunghills,  whole  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to 
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bring  lip  their  offspring  in  a  decent  manner  ?  How 
often  do  we  behold  the  referable  mother,  with  her 
helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father 
is  indulging  his  infatiate  appetites  ? 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much 
to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the  lives  of 
children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor 
man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  con¬ 
tented  with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a  numerous 
offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and 
luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample 
fortunes.  Even  Fates  and  empires  feel  the  influence 
of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  in¬ 


temperance,  and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon 
health,  we  fliall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a 
few  obfervations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that 
vice,  viz.  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  a<ff  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the 
expence  of  a  fever  in  order  to  difcharge  the  poifonous 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  alrnofl  every  day,  it 
is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  cbnftitution 
muft  be  ftrong  indeed  which  is  able  long  to  hold 
out  under  a  daily  fever  !  Rut  fevers  occafioned  by 
drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a  day ;  they  fre¬ 
quently  end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  breaff,  liver^ 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldoin  efcapes  thofe  of  a  chronic  kind* 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion ;  they  deffroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  cou¬ 
ld  4  ,  vulfive 
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vulfive  diforders ;  they  like  wife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obfhu&ions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  conlumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a  cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effedls  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veffels  are  kept  con- 
fiantly  full  and  upon  the  flretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours 
properly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  are  afflicted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous 
fores  in  the  legs,  £s?c.  if  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear, 
they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  dif¬ 
orders,  and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

Consumptions  are  now  fo  common*  that  it  is 
thought  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  catifes  to  which  we  muff  impute  the  increafe  of 
confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  malt- 
liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  England, 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  cir¬ 
culation  ;  from  whence  proceed  obflriiclions  and  in* 
fiammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale- 
drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical :  nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almoft 
indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Those  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  flrong  wines  run 
flill  greater  hazard  j  thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
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blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veflels  of  the  lungs  in 
pieces ;  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief. 
It  affords  them  indeed  a  temporary  eafe.  But,  alas, 
this  folace  is  fhortdived,  and  when  it  is  over,  the 
fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  natural  pitch  as  they 
had  before  been  railed  above  it.  Hence  a  repetition 
of  the  dofe  becomes  neceflary,  and  every  frefli  dofe 
makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch 
becomes  a  Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  fails  a 
facrifice  to  what  at  firft  perhaps  was  taken  only  as  a 
medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejedted  as  the  drunkard 
when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is,  that 
thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  fpirits  while  the 
glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the  mod 
melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end  to  their 
own  miferable  exiftence  in  a  fit  of  fpleen  or  ill 
humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  deflrudlive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  fl:rano;e 
that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on  account  of  a 

*  We  may  form  fotne  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumfance,  that  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environ?,  befides  the  great  quantity  of 
foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  fill  greater  quantity  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two  thoufand 
private  fills  are  condantly  employed  in  preparing  a  poifonous  liquor 
called  Molojfes,  The  common  people  have  got  fo  univerfally  into 
the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafe  fpirit,  that,  when  a  porter  or 
labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  freets,  they  fay,  he  has  got 
pjolaJJed.—Suidy  this  merits  public  attention, 
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fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  fhould 
take  pleafure  in  finking  io  far  below  them.  Were 
fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it 
would  feem  but  a  juft  punifhment.  Though  this  be 
not  the  confequence  of  one  act*  of  intoxication,  it 
feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a  courfe  of  it.  By  a  habit  of 
drinking:,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced  to  a 
mere  idiot  *, 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per¬ 
forms.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrengtn, 
and  obflructs  their  growth  ;  befides,  the  frequent  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any 
benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thoi'e 
who  make  a  practice  of  drinking  generous  liquors 
when  young,  cannot  expecl  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
them  as  a  cordial  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a  mod  abomi¬ 
nable  vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  almoft  every  other 
vice.  There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the 
drunkard  will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor. 

*  It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts  learning,  and 
politcnefs  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excels 
&ut  offalhion.  ft  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain  than  it  was 
formerly  ;  but  it  liill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where  this 
relic  of  barbarity  is  miUaken  for  hofpitality.  There  no  man  is  fup- 
pofed  to  entertain  his  gueds  well,  who  does  not  make  them  drunk. 
Forcing  people  to  drink,  is  certainly  the  greated  piece  of  rucienefs 
that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  ManlineO,  complaifance,  or  mere 
good  nature,  may  induce  a  man  to  take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it  at  a 
time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poifon.  The  cudom  of  drinking 
to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  fafhion  in  France;  and,  as  it  begins 
to  lofe  ground  among  the  politer  part  of  the  Englifh,  we  hope  it 
will  Toon  be  banifhed  from  every  part  of  this  iiland. 
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We  have  known  mothers  fell  their  childrens  clothes, 
the  food  that  they  fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards 
even  the  children  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the 
accurfed  draught. 


CHAP.  YIII. 
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OF  CLEANLINESS. 

m  H  E  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a  fault  which  admits 
A  of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies 
by  perfpiration  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
npceffary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecretion  from  the  fkin,  fo  neceffary  for  health.  When 
that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpi¬ 
ration,  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  reforbed 
from  dirty  clothes,  it  often  occafions  cutaneous  and 
other  difeafes. 

The  itch,  and  feveral  other  difeafes  of  the  fkin, 
are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs.  They  may 
indeed  be  caught  by  infedtion,  or  brought  on  by  poor 
living,  unwholefome  food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldom 
continue  long  where  cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the 
fame  caufe  muft  we  impute  the  various  kinds  of  ver¬ 
min  which  infefl  the  human  body,  houfes,  £sV. 

Thefe  may  always  be  banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone, 
and  wherever  they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  is  negledted. 
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One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  clean! inefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes, 
who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infection  is  gene¬ 
rally  hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
t  e  de  it  ruction  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objeCt  of  public  attention.  It  is  not 
fufficient  that  I  be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it 
in  my  neighbour  affeCts  my  health  as  well  as  his  own. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a  common  nui- 
fance,  they  ought  at  leaf:  to  be  avoided  as  infectious. 
All  who  regard  their  health  fhould  keep  at  a  diftance 
even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col¬ 
lected,  c  eanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
It  is  well  known,  that  infectious  difcafes  are  com¬ 
municated  by  tainted  air.  Every  thing  therefore 
which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infection, 
ought,  with  the  utmoft  care,  to  be  guarded  againft. 
For  this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind, 
fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the'ftreets.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infeCtion  than  the  excrements  of 
the  difeafed.  Thefe,  in  many  cafes,  are  known  to  be 
highly  infeCUous. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  allies, 
dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  Daughter- 
houfes,  or  killing  fhambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in 
the  very  center  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood, 
excrements,  CCV.  with  which  thefe  places  are  gene¬ 
rally  covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air  and  render  it 
unwholefome.  How  eafilv  might  this  be  prevented 
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by  active  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always  in  their 
power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to  things  of  this 
nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  them  ? 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene¬ 
ral  cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  under- 
ftood  by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in 
Britain ;  though  health,  pleafure,  and  honour,  all 
confpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  femes,  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to  their 
health,  than  a  clean  town  •,  nor  can  anything  imp  refs 
a  ftranger  with  a  more  difrefpeclful  idea  of  any  people 
than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenlions  people  may 
make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civilization,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  fo  long  as  they  negledc  clean- 
linefs,  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity  *. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  clean¬ 
linefs  in  a  fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effects  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm-houfe  without  a  dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mafters  lodge  under  the 
fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  carelefs 
with  refped  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  eftecft  of  in¬ 
dolence  and  a  dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 

*  In  ancient  Rome  the  greatell  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs  an 
object  unworthy  of  cheir  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca,  or  com¬ 
mon  gutters  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the  city, 
were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works ;  and  befiows  higher 
encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who  made  and 
improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchieved  the  greateft  conquefts. 
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ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air  *. 

In  camps  the  ftpdteit  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infectious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a  whole  army  ;  and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs, 
received  particular  inftructions  with  refpedt  to  clean¬ 
linefs  -f.  The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be 
obferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the 
whole  fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a 
manifeft  tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever 
confiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  and  the  difeafes 
to  which  they  were  liable,  will  fee  the  propriety  of 
fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  mod  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a  great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion,  enjoins 
various  bathings,  walkings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  were  defigned  to  reprefent  inward  purity ; 
but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for  the 

*  As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of  peafants, 
every  method  Ihculd  be  taken  to  encourage  and  promote  habits  of 
cleanlinefs  among  them.  This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by 
giving  a  fmall  premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned:  and  bed 
article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe,  lSc.  and  by 
punidling  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it  dirty.  The  fame  method 
fhould  be  taken  with  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are 
employed  in  preparing  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

f  Thou  flialt  have  a  place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thou 
dialt  go  forth  abroad  ;  and  thou  flialt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  :  and  it  fliall  be  when  thou  dialt  cafe  thvfelf  abroad,  thou 
fhalt  dig  therewith,  and  dialt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
cometh  from  thee,  &c.  Deu:er.  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  12,  13. 
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prefer  vat  ion  of  health.  However  whimficai  thde 
wafhings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would  tend 
more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a  proper  attention  to 
many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example, 
after  vifiting  the  fick, 'handling  a  dead  body,  or 
touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infection,  to 
wafh  before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to 
meat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the 
infection  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  pro¬ 
motes  the  perforation,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens 
the  fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful,  and  agree¬ 
able  does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  wafhed,  and 
fluffed  ;  efpecially  when  thde  oiiices  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  necdfary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a  very- 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  obftruCt  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  clean- 
linefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were 
people  careful  to  bathe  their  ieet  and  legs  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  or 
wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldom  experience 
the  ill  efFeCts  which  often  proceed  from  thefe  caufes. 

A  proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
necdfary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diftempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  bdt  way  to 
prevent  them  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company 
be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When 

infectious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the 
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mod  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading :  It  is 
Jikewife  neceffary  to  prevent  their  returning  after¬ 
wards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  Tick  ought 
to  be  carefully  walked,  and  fumigated  with  brim- 
done.  Infection  will  lodge  a  long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moft  terrible 
manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  Tick  people  are 
kept,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  moil  religioufiy  ob- 
ferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places  is  often  fuffici- 
ent  to  make  one  nek.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what 
effedt  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  difeafed.  In  an 
hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  cleanlinefs  is  negledted, 
a  perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a  greater  chance  to 
become  lick,  than  a  fick  perfon  has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
neglect,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs  which  appears 
among  thole  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  ^  they 
think  it  aimed  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth  than  change  the  lead  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  neceffary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is 
certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeales  may  be 
cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ;  mod  of  them  might  be 
mitigated  by  it  *  and,  where  it  is  negledted,  the 
flighted  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  mod 
malignant.  The  fame  midaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admiffion  of  frefh  air  to 
the  fick,.  fee  ms  likewife  to  have  induced  them  to  keep 
them  dirty.  Both  thefe  dedrudtive  prejudices  will,  we 
hope,  be  foon  entirely  exploded. 

Clean- 


Cleanliness  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature,, 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  fhould  not  pradtife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attracts 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
efteem  where  that  faiki  It  is  ah  ornament  to  the 
higheft  as  well  as  the  lowed:  ftation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  in  either* *  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  real  cleanlinefs.  It  ought 
to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where *,  but,  in  popu¬ 
lar  cities,  it  fhould  be  almoft  revered  *. 

CHAP.  IX, 

OF  INFECTION. 

MOST  difeafes  are  infectious.  Every  perfon 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
Communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
pradtice  of  vifiting  the  fick,  though  often  well  meant* 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dif- 
courage  any  adt  of  charity  or  benevolence*  efpecially 
towards  thofe  in  diftrefs  ;  but  we  cannot  help  blaming 
fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neighbours  lives 
by  a  miftaken  friendfhip,  or  an  impertinent  curiofity^ 

*  As  it  is  impoilible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  We  would  earneffly  recommend  it  to  the  magi~ 
jirates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article.  Mojft 
great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eafily  fupplied  with 
water ;  and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it*  after 
it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  feverely  punilhed.- 
The  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be  had,  ought  to  be 
wafhed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effectual  method  for  keeping 
them  thoroughly  clean ;  and,  upon  trial,  we  are  perfuaded,  it  will 
be  found  the  cheapeft, 
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The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 
idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuffomary,  in  fuch  places,  for  fer- 
vants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  indeed  fhould  fuch  always  efcape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduCt. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  communi¬ 
cate  them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become  epi¬ 
demic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one  who 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a  patient  in 
that  difeafe  *,  yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft  as  in¬ 
fectious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some 
imagine,  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than 
in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  affiftance. 
This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe  ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  it  oftener  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above 
mentioned. 

Were  a  plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infection,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than 
by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such 
vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  con¬ 
nections,  but  likewile  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding 
the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by 
their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances,  difturb 
the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs  his  fpirits. 
Perlons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be: 
kept  as  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  of  ffrange  faces,, 
and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them.. 

I  The  common  praCtice  in  country-places  of  inviting; 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding!; 
them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lies,; 
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is  another  way  of  fpreading  infection.  The  infeftion 
does  not  always  die  with  the  patient.  In  many  cafes 
it  rather  grows  ftronger  as  the  body  becomes  putrid* 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  die  of  malig¬ 
nant  fevers,  or  other  putrid  difeafes.  Such  ought 
not  to  belong  unburied  ;  and  people  fhould  keep,  as 
much  as  poffible,  at  a  diitarrce  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  tt>  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  % 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Legislator, 
among  many  other  wife  inflitutions  for  preferving 
health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means  of 
preventing  infeCtion,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called,  either 
from  a  difeafed  perfon  or  a  dead  body.  In  many  cafes 
the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from  thofe  in  health  % 
and  it  was  deemed  a  crime  even  to  approach  their 
habitations.  If  a  perfon  only  touched  a  difeafed  or 
dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  wafh  himfelf  in 
water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a  diftance  from 
fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  the  difeafed,  unlefs  it  has  been 
well  wafhed  and  fumigated,  &c.  as  infe&ion  may  lodge 
a  long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very  tragical 
effects.  This  Ihews  the  danger  of  buying  at  random 
the  clothes  which  have  been  ufed  by  other  people. 

'  Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes* 
brings  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 

regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  t.’ken,  either 
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to  prevent  the  introduction  or  fp reading  of  infectious 
difeafes.  Some  attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to 
the  plague ;  but  other  difeafes  pafs  unregarded  *. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  in  cities  by  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns ;  and  when  infectious 
difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
inhabitants  to  efcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be 
eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infec¬ 
tion  through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere 
of  a  large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abounding 
with  various  kinds  of  infeCtion,  and  muft  be  perni¬ 
cious  to  health.  The  belt  advice  that  we  can  give  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is,  to  chufe 
an  open  fituation ;  to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded 
ftreets  *  to  keep  their  own  houfes  and  offices  clean ; 
and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time 
will  permit. 

*  Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  difeafes  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  eafily  be  done 
by  appointing  a  phyfician  at  every  confjderable  fea  port,  to  infpeCt 
the  fhip’s  company,  paffengers,  fsfr.  before  they  came  afhore,  and, 
if  any  fever  or  other  infedious  diforder  prevailed,  to  order  the  fhip 
to  perform  a  fliort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  fick  to  fome  hofpita! 
or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewife  order  all  the  clothes, 
bedding,  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  Tick  during  the  voyage, 

to  be  either  deftroyed  or  thoroughly  cleanfed  by  fumigation,  &c. 
before  any  of  it  were  fent  afhore.  A  fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  pro¬ 
perly  conduded,  would  prevent  many  fevers,  and  other  infectious 
difeafes,  from  being  brought  by  failors  into  fea-port  towns,  and  by 
this  means  diftufed  all  over  the  country. 
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It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreadiog  of 
infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might  often 
fave  a  family,  or  even  a  whole  town,  from  being  in¬ 
fected  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people 
ftiould  abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefs, 
but  only  to  put  them  on  their  guard  again  ft  being 
too  much  in  company  with  thofe  who  are  affiidted 
with  difeafes  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infectious  difeafes, 
run  very  great  hazard.  They  ought  to  ftuff  their 
nofes  with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong  fmeliing 
herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the 
room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  ftrong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a  ftream  of  frefh  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  carp 
Such  perfons  as  attend  the  fick  ought  never  to  go 
into  company  without  having  changed  their  clothes 
and  wafhed  their  hands ;  otherwife,  if  the  difeafe  be 
infectious,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  carry  the 
contagion  along  with  them  *. 

*  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infe&icn  is  often  conveyed  from 
one  place  to  another  by  the  careleiTnefs  of  the  faculty  themfelves. 
Many  phyficians  affedt  a  familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the  patient’s 
bed  fide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a  confiderable  time.  If  the  patient 
has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  irfe&ious  difeafe,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  doctor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away  fome  of  ths 
infection  ;  and,  if  he  goes  diredtly  to  vifit  another  patient  without 
,wathing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes,  or  being  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
fiiould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ?  Phyficians  not  only  endan¬ 
ger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves,  by  this  practice.  And,  indeed, 
fcmetimes  they  fuller  for  their  want  of  care, 
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However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infection 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
There  are  many  difeafes  which  are  in  fome  degree  in¬ 
fectious  :  For  this  reafon,  no  one  fhould  continue  long 
with  the  fick,  except  the  neceflary  attendants.  I 
mean  not,  however,  by  this  caution,  to  deter  thofe 
whole  duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the  ffck, 
from  fuch  a  laudable  and  neceflary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiflrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec¬ 
tion  j  as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ;  re¬ 
moving  jails,  hofpitals,  church-yards,  and  other  places 
where  infection  may  be  generated,  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  great  towns  *,  widening  the  Erects  •,  pulling 
down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all  methods  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  every  part  of 
the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or  proper  places  of 
reception  for  the  fick,  provided  they  were  kept  clean, 
well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open  fltuation, 
would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in¬ 
flexion.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent  the 
poor,  when  fick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle  or 
officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render  it 
unneceflary  for  fick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their 
maffers  houfes.  Mailers  had  better  pay  for  having 
their  fervants  taken  care  of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run 
the  hazard  of  having  an  infectious  difeafe  diffufcd 
among  a  numerous  family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor 
people,  when  placed  in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs 
apt  to  diffufe  infeXion  among  their  neighbours,  but. 
have  likewife  the  advantage  of  being  well  attended. 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
Head  of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means 
of  diffuflng  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  great  towns ;  when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded 
together  into  fmall  apartments ;  and  when  cleanlinefs 
and  ventilation  are  negleCted,  they  become  neits  for 
hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who  goes  into  theni 
not  only  runs  a  rifle  of  receiving  infection  himfelf,  but 
likewife  of  communicating  it  to  others.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but  of  thofe 
who  have  the  management  of  them.  It  were  to  be 
wifned,  that  they  were  both  more  numerous,  and  upon 
a  more  refpeCtable  footing,  as  that  would  induce 
people  to  go  into  them  with  lefs  relu&ance.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  defired,  becaufe  moil  of  the  putrid  fe¬ 
vers  and  other  infectious  diforders  break  out  among 
the  poor,  and  are  by  them  communicated  to  the  better 
fort.  Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  flrfl  appear¬ 
ances  of  fuch  diforders,  and  the  patients  early  con¬ 
veyed  to  an  hofpital,  we  fhould  feldom  fee  a  putrid 
fever,  which  is  almofh  as  infectious  as  the  plague, 
become  epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  paflions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  mind  aCts 
upon  matter,  will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  a 
fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is 
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edablidied  a  reciprocal  influence  betwixt  the  mental 
and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  diforders  the 
one,  like  wife  affefts  the  other. 

Of  Anger. 

The  paflion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  fun6tions. 
It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes ; 
and  fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paflion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I  have  known  a  hyfleric  woman  lofe  her  life 
by  a  violent  fit  of  anger  •,  all  fuch  ought  to  guard 
againfi  the  excefs  of  this  paflion  with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry ;  but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  re- 
fentment  in  our  bread.  Refentment  preys  upon  the 
mind,  and  occafions  the  mod  obdinate  chronical  dif¬ 
orders,  which  gradually  w7ade  the  conditution.  No¬ 
thing  (hews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  for¬ 
give  injuries:  It  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  dtould  avoid  violent  guds  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  mod  deadly  poifon.  Nei¬ 
ther  ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endea¬ 
vour  at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  th^  body  as  a 
eonftant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear . 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought 
to  be  blamed  for  a  decent  concern  about  life  s  but  too 
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great  a  defire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of 
iofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  depreffing  the  fpirits, 
not  only  dilpofe  us  to  difeaies,  but  often  render  thofe 
difeaies  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would  over¬ 
come. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effe&s.  Epi¬ 
leptic  fits,  and  other  cpnvuliive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  practice, 
fo  common  among  young  people,  of  frightening  one 
another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It 
is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human  paffions. 
They  may  eafily  be  thrown  into  fuch  diforder  as  never 
again  to  a£t  with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effefts  of  fear  prove  more  gene¬ 
rally  hurtful.  The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future 
evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the 
very  evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo 
many  die  o'f  thefe  very  difeaies  of  which  they  long 
had  a  dread,  or,  which  had  been  impreffed  on  their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  foolifh  prediction.  This, 
for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women  in  child¬ 
bed.  Many  of  thofe 'who  die  in  that  fituation  are 
impreffed  with  the  nqtion  of  their  death  a  long  time 
before  it  happens ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  imprefiion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  apprehenfions  of  the  great  -pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in 
labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it ;  which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A  woman  after  delivery, 
finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately  ap¬ 
prehends  fhe  is  in  danger^  but  this  fear  feldom  fails; 
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-to  obftruct  the  neceffary  evacuations  upon  which  her 
recovery  depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a  facrifice 
to  their  own  imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no 
danger,  did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women,  in  a 
great  town,  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  is  with  child,  dreads  the  fame  fate3 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  fhould  induce  pregnant  women 
to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tat¬ 
tling  goffips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that 
may  in  the  leaft  alarm  a  pregnant,  or  child-bed 
woman*  ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be  guarded 
agaiiift. 

Many  women  haye  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by 
the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ilill  kept  up  in  molt 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifh  bell  for  every 
perfori  who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive,  and  if  they  come  to  know 
that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation  with  themfelves.,  what  mult  be  the  confequence? 
At  any  rate,  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the 
cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a  very  difficult  talk 
to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
.women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
'When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  effect 
of  a  funeral-peal  founding  live  or  fix  times  a  day  in 
his  ears  ?  No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft, 
that  ethers  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which  he 
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labours.  This  apprehenfion  will  have  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of 
which  medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to  raife  them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
Sifhed,  we  ought  to  keep  the  Tick  as  much  from  hear¬ 
ing  it  as  poffible,  and  from  everything  elfe  that. may 
tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is  this  from 
being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their 
buftnefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  diftnal 
(lories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pals  for  fympa;thi'zing 
friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  con  fide  red  .  as 
enemies.  All  who  wifh  well  to  the  Tick,  ought  to 
keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  greateft  diftance  from 
them.  ; , 

A  custom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficmns, 
of  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient's  fate, 
or  foretelling  the  iifue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity  no  doubt 
introduced  this  praftice,  and  ftill  fupports  it,  infpite 
of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  .  the  (ick.  I  have 
known  a  phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boaft,  that 
he  pronounced  more  /ententes  than  all  his  Majefty’s 
judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not 
often  equally  fatal !  It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that 
the  doflor  does  not  declare  his  opinion  before  the 
patient.  So  much  the  worfe.  A  fenfible  patient  had 
better  hear  what  the  docfor  fays,  than  learn  it  from 
the  difconfolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken 
whifpers  of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  happens, 
when  the  doftor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion,  that 
it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very 
embarraffment  which  the  friends  and  attendants  fhew 
in  difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is  generally  diffident 
to  difcoyer  the  truth. 

We 
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We  do  not  fee  what  right  any  man  has  to  announce 
the  death  of  another,  efpecially  if  fuch  a  declaration 
has  a  chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind  are  indeed  very 
fond  of  prying  into  future  events,  and  feldom  fail  to 
importune  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A  doubtful 
anfwer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely  the  mod 
fafe.  This  condutd  could  neither  hurt  the  patient 
nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deftroy 
the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold  prognofticators, 
who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the  mod  ignorant  of 
the  faculty.  The  midakes  which  daily  happen  in 
this  way  are  fo  many  danding  proofs  of  human  vanity, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  fcience  *. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and 
not  to  add  to  their  affiidtion  by  alarming  their  fears. 
A  friend,  or  even  a  phyfician,  may  often  do  more 
good  by  a  mild  and  fympathizing  behaviour  than  by 
medicine,  and  fhould  never  negleft  to  adminider  that 
greated  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 

We  readily  admit  that  there  are  cafes  where  the  phyfician  ought 
to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  danger  to  fome  of  his  near  con¬ 
nexions  ;  though  even  this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greatell 
caution  ;  but  it  never  can  be  neceffary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whole  town 
and  country  ihould  know,  immediately  after  thedoXor  has  made  his 
fjrli  vifit,  that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient's  recovery.  Perfons 
whole  impfcrtihentcufiofity  leads  them  toqueflion  the  phyfician  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no  better  than  an 
eva live  anfwer. 


Of 
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Of  Grief 

Grief  is  the  moft  deftru&ive  of  all  the  paffions. 
Its  effedts  are  permanent,  and  when  it  finks  deep  into 
the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear 
being  of  a  more  violent  nature,  feldom  laft  long; 
but  grief  often  changes  into  a  fixed  melancholy, 
which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  con- 
flitution.  This  paffion  ©light  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning; 
but,  when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  attempts  to 
remove  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life ;  but  it 
fhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with 
ferenity.  Many  perfons  make  a  merit  of  indulging 
grief,  and,  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obfti- 
natdy  refufe  all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  load. 
Such  condudl  is  not  only  deftructive  to  health,  but 
inconfiftent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necefiary  for  health  as 
change  of  poilure.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon, 
one  fubjedf,  efpecially  of  a  difagreeable  nature,  it 
hurts  the  whole  functions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief 
indulged  deftroys  the  appetite  and  fpoils  the  diges¬ 
tion  ;  by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprefled,  the 
nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  w7ant  of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle, 
vitiated.  Thus  many  an  excellent  conftitution  has 
been  ruined  by  a  family-misfortune,  or  any  thing  that 
occasioned  excefiive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impofiible,  that  any  perfon  of  a 
deje&ed  mind  fhould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
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be  dragged  out  for  a  few  years:  But,  whoever  would 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  mud  be  good-humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power  *,  yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  aftions, 
depends  greatly  upon  ourfelves.  W e  can  either  affo- 
ciate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy  companions,  mingle 
In  the  amufements  and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  dill  and 
brood  over  our  calamities,  as  we  chide.  Thefe,  and 
many  fuch  things,  are  certainly  in  our  power,  and 
from  thefe  the  mind  generally  takes  its  cad. 

The  variety  of  feenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our 
attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one 
objeft.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind, 
unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating 
new  objects.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of 
relieving  the  mind  in  didrefs.  Turn  the  attention 
frequently  to  new  obje&s.  Examine  them  for  fome 
time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  ffiift  the 
feene.  By  this  means  a  condant  fucceffion  of  new 
ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  en¬ 
tirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  dudy  of  any 
art  or  fcience,  reading  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjeffs  as 
deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief 
than  the  mod  fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot 
be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  •,  neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nourifhes  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won¬ 
der  that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Indead 
therefore  of  abdracling  ourfelves  from  the  world  or 
bufinefs,  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
2  '  engage 
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engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  to  dis¬ 
charge  with  double  diligence  the  fundions  of  our 
ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a  cheerful  and 
focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be 
negleded.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to 
the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objeds,  help  to  difpel 
the  gloom  which  misfortunes  call  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lcfs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  efreds. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take  themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
cure  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end  in 
the  ruin  of  fortune,  charader,  and  cdnftitution. 


Of  Love . 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paffions  *, 
at  lead,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjed  to 
the  control  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than 
any  of  the  red.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other 
paiTions  are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  but  love  is  neceffary  for  the  continuation 
of  the  fpecies  itlelf :  It  was  therefore  proper  that  this 
paffion  fhould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  bread. 

Though  love  be  a  ftrong  paffion,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers 
with  this  paffion,  to  confider  well  the  probability  of 
.his  being  able  to  obtain  the  objed  of  his  love.  When 
that  is  not  likely,  he  fhould  avoid  every  occafion  of 
increafing  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  fly  the  com¬ 
pany 
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pany  of  the  beloved  objedt  *  to  apply  his  mind  at¬ 
tentively  to  bufmefs  or  ftudy  ;  to  take  every  kind  of 
amufement ;  and,  above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  find  another  objedt  which  may  engage  his 
affections,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his,  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  no  paffion  with  which  people  are  fo  ready 
to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous. 
Some  men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from 
mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  fhew  their  confequence 
with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatefi:  piece  of 
cruelty  which  any  one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we 
eagerly  wifh  for,  we  eafily  credit.  Hence  the  too 
credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed  into  a  fituation  which 
is  truly  deplorable,  before  they  are  able  to  difcover 
that  the  pretended  lover  was  only  in  jeft.  But  there 
is  no  jefting  with  this  paffion.  When  love  has  got  to 
a  certain  height,  it  admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the 
poffeffion  of  its  objedt,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought 
always,  if  poffible,  to  be  obtained 

Of  religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
as  if  they  thought  it  a  crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 

*  The  conduct  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conftant  aim  of  parents ;  while  their  children  often 
fuffer  a  real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
firft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult,  in  difpofmgof  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples ;  and 
parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of  theif 
condud,  after  a  ruined  conftitution,  or  a  dillra&ed  mind,  has  Ihewn 
them  their  miftake. 

imagine 
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imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifis  in  certain  mor¬ 
tifications,  or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft  indul¬ 
gence,  even  of  the  molt  innocent  atnufements.  A 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  upon  their  countefiances,  while 
the  deepeft  melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  At 
length  the  fairelt  profpebts  vanifb,  every  thing  puts 
on  a  difmal  appearance,  and  thofe  very  objebls  which 
ought  to  give  delight  afford  nothing  blit  difgufL  Life 
itfeif  becomes  a  burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch, 
perfuaded  that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often 
puts  an  end  to  his  own  miferable  exigence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo  far 
pe 'verted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe"  very  evils, 
whkh  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  than  jT rue  Religion ,  to  raife  and  fup- 
port  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  affiibtion 
that  can  befal  therm  It  teaches,  them  that  even  the 
fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  next  y  and  that  all  who  perxifb  in  a  courfe  of 
virtue,  fhall  at  length  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 

Those  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  upon 
gloomy  fubjebbs.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
mind>  which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a 
more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the 
terrors  that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter 
men  from  outward  abbs  of  wickednefs  •,  but  it  will 
never  infpire  them  with  that  love  of  God  and  real 
goodnefs,  in  which  alone  true  religion  confifbs. 

To  conclude,  the  beft  way  to  counterabb  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  any  paffion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely 
engaged  in  feme  ufeful  purfuit, 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  NECESSARY  EVACUATIONS. 


HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 


JL  are  thofe  of  fool ,  urine,  and  infenjtble  perfpira- 
tion.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftruded  without 
impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  body  Is  too  long  retained,  it  not 
only  occafions  a  plethora ,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the 
velfels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful  VO  the 
health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c . 


Of  the  Evacuation  ly  Stooh 


Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping 
the  body  regular.  When  the  faces  lie  too  long  in  the 
bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours,  and  when  they  are 
too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficiently  nou- 
rilhed.  /A  medium  is  therefore  to  be  defired ;  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  fleep  and 
exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufped  a  fault  in  one  or  other  of  thelc. 

Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  fevcral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to 
expert  either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or 
their  difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and 
drinking  difturhs  every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy, 
and  never  fails  to  occafion  difeales.  Either  too  much 
or  too  little  food  will  have  this  effed.  The  former- 
indeed  generally  occafions  loofenefs,.  and  the  latter 
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coftivenefs;  but  both  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  the 
health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afeertain  the  exadl  number 
of  ftools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as 
thefe  differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
conftitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  under 
a  different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  it  is  how¬ 
ever  generally  allowed,  that  one  fiool  a  day  is  fuffici- 
ent  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  moft  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions. 
I  have  known  perlbns  in  perfect  health  who  did  not 
go  to  fiool  above  once  a  week.  Such  a  degree  of  cof* 
tivenefs  however  is  not  fa fe  ;  though  the  perfon  who 
labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tolerable 
health,  yet  at  length  it  will  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  for  procuring  a  fiool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  pofiure  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
ftools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration  leffens  all  the  other  difeharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe,  by 
Mr.  Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  folicit 
nature  by  going  regularly  to  fool  every  morning  whether 
one  has  a  call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be 
acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Pe  r son s  who  have  frequent  recourfe  10  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenels,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  cligefiion,  and  every 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they 
become  as  neceifary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are 
troubled  with  cofiivenefs  ought  rather,  if  pofiiblc,  to 
remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fhould  likewife 
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go  thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  afirin- 
gent,  or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other 
regimen  neceffary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 
article  coftivenefs ,  where  this  date  of  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a  difeafe. 

,$trcH  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  a  habitual  loofe- 
nefs,  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  food  which  braces 
and  flrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of  art 
aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the  fined 
flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Their 
drink  fhould  be  red  port-wine,  claret,  brandy  and 
water,  water  in  which  loaded  bread  has  been  boiled, 
and  fuch  like. 

As  a  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftruded  perfpiration,  perfons  affeded  with  it  ought  toi 
keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin5! 
and  to  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the  per¬ 
fpiration.  Further  diredions  with  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the  article: 
Loofenefs . 

Of  Urine . 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity^ 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult! 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  oil 
either*.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be: 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali¬ 
ment., 

*  It  lias  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyfeians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain  ami  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  wif  i  furprifed  at  this  who  ccnfiders  how 
many  wavs  it  may  be  and  c<5pfequently  have  its  appearance 

altered.  The  pafiions,  the  Hate  oi  the  atmofphere,  the  quantity  and 

quality 
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i  rnent.  But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine. 
Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be 
given  for  judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of  urine 
which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a  perfon  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  when  it  is 
in  either  extreme. 

As  a  free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
a6Uially  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  promoted  ;  and  every  thing  that  may  obftrud:  it 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fee  ret  ion  and 
difcharge  of  urine  are  lefiened  by  a  fedentary  life, 
fleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  loft  and  warm,  food  of 
a  dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are  aftringent 
and  heating,  as  red  port-wine,  claret,  and  fuch  like* 
Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufpect  that  their  urine  is  in 
too  fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any  fymptoms  of  the 
gravel,  ought  not  only  to  p.yo’id  thefe  things,  but 
whatever  elfc  they  find  has  a  tendency  to  kifen  the 
quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
but  by  flagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 

quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  Bate  of  the  other 
evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fufficient  to  induce  a 
change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the  urine.  Any  one 
who  attends  to  this,  will  be  aftonilhed  at  the  impudence  of  thofe 
daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafes  and  preferibe  to 
patients  from  the  bare  infpe&ion  of  their  urine.  Thefe  impoftures 
however  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and  by  the  amazing  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amah  comiderahle  fortunes, 
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the  more  watery  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of 
ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  indolent  and  fedentary  people 
are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than  perfons 
of  a  more  adtive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  -their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  difagreeable,  and  even  incurable 
diforders,  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diftended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  adtion  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  Nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubdefs  a  virtue  but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy  which  induces  any  one  to  rifk 
his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  tooi 
fmall  a  quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drink-t¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the: ; 
exceffive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
Jates  the  kidnies,  or  diffolves  the  blood,  &V.  This; 
diforder  very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  at 
confumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be 
mitigated  by  {lengthening  diet  and  aftringent  medi¬ 
cines,  fuch  as  are  recommended  under  the  article:' 
Piabetes,  or  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine. 

,  Of  the  Ptrfpiration. 

Insensible  perforation  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greafeft  of  all  the  difcharges  from  the  human  body." 

In 
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■  It  is  of  lo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif- 
cafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  •,  but  when 
it  is  obftrudted,  the  whole  frame  is  generally  dif- 
ordered.  This  difcharge  however  being  lefs  per¬ 
ceptible  than  any  of  the  reft,  as  confequently  lefs 
attended  to.  Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheu- 
matifms,  .agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from  obftr-ufted 
perfpiration  before  we  are  aware  of  its  exiftence. 

It  is  a  true  faying,  that  colds  kill  more  than 
plagues.  On  examining  patients  we  find  moft  of 
them  impute  their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds, 
which  they  had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had 
been  negledted.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a  critical 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  differ¬ 
ence  in  different  feafons,  climates,  conftitmions,  &c. 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  theeaufes  which  moft 
commonly  obftrudt  it,  and  to  fhew  how  far  they  may 
be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence  counter- 
adted  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a  proper  attention 
to  thefe  cofts  Britain  annually  fome  thoufands  of  ufeful 
lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmofphere . 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftrudted  per¬ 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  happen 
more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain,  With  us  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different 
in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change 
almoft  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a  few  days, 
and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  That 
fuch  changes  muft  affedt  the  ftate  of  the  perfpiration 
is  obvious  to  every  one. 
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Ti;e  bed  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againd  the 
changes  of  the  weather  is  to  be  abroad  every  day, 
Thofe  who  keep  mpd  within  doors  are  mod  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themfelves 
fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppref- 
fions  of  the  bread,  c .  they  become  a  kind  of  living 
barometers. 

Wet  Clothes . 

■i  *  v  . 

Wet  clothes' not  only,  by  their  coldnefs,  obdruft 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moidure,  by  being  ab¬ 
ler  bed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes 
the  danger.  The  mod  rnbud  conditution  is  not  proof 
againd  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes ;  they 
daily  occafion  fevers,  rlieumatifms,  and  other  fatal 
diibrders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impofiiblefor  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be-  leffened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  foon  ;  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that 
they  often  *fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their 
clothes  wet,  and  frequently  even  deep  whole  nights  in 
this  condition.  The  frequent  indances  which  we  havp 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  conduct  ought  certainly  to 
deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

Wei  feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
cholic,  infiammations  of  the  bread,  the  iliac  padlon, 
and  cholera  morbus ,  &c.  are  often  occafioned  by  wet 

feet. 
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feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this  lefs  danger- 
ous  ;  but  it  ought,  as  far  as  pofftble,  to  be  avoided. 
The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to 
have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould  be  peculiarly 
pareful  in  this  refpeft. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftru&ed  by  night  air  ; 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews,  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hottefl  day, 
make  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the 
weather  is  cool.  Hence*  in  warm  countries,  the 
evening  dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  dima.e 
is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a  warm  day,  to  be 
abroad  in  the  cool  evening  *  but  this  is  a  pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  Theeffedts 
of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoft  im¬ 
perceptible  *  but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded : 
We  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers,  and 
all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid 
them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe 
become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  attending 
to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where  the  exha¬ 
lations  and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  cpiinfies,  and  the 
like. 

s  .  . 

Damp  Beds . 

Sleeping  in  a  damp  bed  feldom  fails  to  obflruct 
the  perfpiration.  Beds  become  damp,  either  from 
their  not  being  ufed,  handing  in  damp  houfes,  or 
in  rooms  without  fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
by  travellers  than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  in  ali  places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a  tra¬ 
veller,  cold  and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by 
means  of  a  good  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a 
dry  bed,  have  the  perfpiration  reftored ;  but  if  he  be 
put  into  a  cold  room,  and  laid  on  a  damp  bed,  it 
will  be  more  obftrudted,  and  the  word  confequences 
will  enfue.  Travellers  fliould  avoid  inns  which  are 
noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a  houfe  infefted 
with  the  plague  *,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is 
proof  againft  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
-are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers,  are  often  equally  danger¬ 
ous.  All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  fre¬ 
quently  ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pofii- 
ble,  that  beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or 
three  times  a-year,  fhould  be  fafe?  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having 
caught  cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is 
obvious  :  Were  they  careful  never  to  fleep  in  a  bed 
but  what  was  frequently  ufed,  they  would  feldom 
find  any  ill  confequences  from  a  change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a  delicate  per- 
fon  when  on  a  vifit,  than  being  laid  in  a  bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill  -judged  piece 
of  compiaiiance  becomes  a  real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafily  pre¬ 
vented  in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to 
lleep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers 
when  they  come.  In  inns  where  the  beds  are  ufed 
almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  necefiary  than  to 
'keep  the  rooms  well  leafoned  by  frequent  fires,  and 
the  linen  dry. 
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That  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  pra&ifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  prefling  them  in  order 
to  fave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  punifhed  with 
the  utmoft  feverity.  It  is  really  a  lpecies  of  murder, 
and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun-fhot. 
Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been  wafhed  in 
winter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  the  fire;  nor  is  this  operation  lefs  neeef- 
fary  for  linen  wafhed  in  fummer,  provided  it  has  lain 
by  for  any  length  of  time.  This  caution  is  the  more 
needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often  exceedingly  atten¬ 
tive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an  inn,  yet  pay  no 
regard  to  a  circumftance  of  much  more  importance. 

Damp  Houfes . 

i 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequences ;  for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  fhould  be 
careful  to  chufe  a  dry  fituation.  A  houfe  which 
dands  on  a  damp  imarfhy  foil  muft  be  hurtful  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  All  houfes,  unlefs  whpre 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fhould  have  the  firft 
floor  a  little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  dories,  feldom 
continue  1  ng  in  health  :  Makers  ought  furely  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as 
to  their  own, 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a  houfe  almod  as  foon  as  the 
mafons,  pladerers,  &c.  have  done  with  it :  Such 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likewife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paints,  &c. 

The 
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Theafthmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe  arti¬ 
cles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

■  % 

Houses  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefs ;  I  mean  the  pernicious 
cuftom  of  walking  rooms  immediately  before  com¬ 
pany  is  put  into  them.  Mod:  people  catch  cold,  if 
they  fit  but  a  very  lhort  time  in  a  room  that  has  been 
lately  wafhed  ^  the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  a  fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not  proof 
againft  its  influence. 

Sudden  Tranfiiions  from  Heat  to  Cold . 

But  nothing  fo  frequently  obftru&s  the  perforation 
as  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds 
are  feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  rarifles  the  blood,  quickens  the 
circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration  ;  but  when 
thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confequences  muft  be 
bad.  It  is  indeed  impoffibje  for  labourers  not  to  be 
too  hot  upon  fome  occafions;  but  it  is  generally  in 
their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool  gradually,  to  put 
on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work,  to  make 
choice  of  a  dry  place  to  reft  themfelves  in,  and  to 
avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields.  Thefe  eafy  rules, 
if  obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and  other 
fatal  diforders. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  when 
hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  fmall  liquors.  This  con- 
dncft  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is  fyard 

bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appetite 

frequently 
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frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes  us  do 
what  our  judgment  di [approves.  Every  peaftnt 
knows  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to  drink  his  belly- 
full  of  cold  water  after  violent  exercife,  and  be  imme¬ 
diately  put  into  the  liable,  or  buffered  to  remain  at 
reft,  that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they  take  the  utmoft 
care  to  prevent.  It  were  well  if  they  were  equally 
attentive  to  their  own  fafety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without 
fwallowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The 
fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the 
very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water 
kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effeCt.  If 
a  bit  of  bread  be  eat  along  with  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
water,  it  will  both  quench  thirft  more  effectually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a  perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a  mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  leaft,  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad 
effeCts  which  flow  from  drinking  cold  thin  liquors 
when  the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned 
immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequences. 
Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw 
fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not  fo 
fudden  an  effeCt  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but  they 
are  notwithftanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 
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Sitting  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  are  the 
ufual  efleds  of  this  condud  :  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drunk  warm 
liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a  number  of 
miles  in  the  coldefl:  night,  or  to  ramble  about  the 
flreets. 

People  are  very  apt  when  a  room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a  window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a  moil 
dangerous  pradice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with¬ 
out  doors  than  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  direded  againll  one  particular  part  Qf  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafloned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be 
done  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon.  I  have  known  me¬ 
chanics  frequently  contrad  fatal  difeafes,  by  working 
llript  at  an  open  window,  and  would  advife  all  of 
them  to  beware  of  fuch  a  pradice. 

Nothing  expofes  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm  *,  fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a  fort  of  hot- houfes  ;  they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  viflt  a  neighbour,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon  for 
keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is  fuflici- 
ent :  But  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholefome; 
heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elaflicity  of  the  air,  and 
renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs,  and  the 
other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is,  that  con¬ 
fumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs  prove  fo 
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fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs-houfes,  and 
the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but 
madnefs  itfeif  has  frequently  been  the  effed  of  this 
conduct.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adtion  of  a 
madman  to  deferve  a  ferious  confideration. 

We  fhall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the  com¬ 
mon  caufes  of  catching  cold,  by  recommending  it  to 
every  one  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 
fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the 
body  in  as  uniform  a  temperature  as  pofllble ;  or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool 
gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftridt  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  our  defign,  that  the 
very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to 
harden  the  body  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 
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PART  II. 

OF  DISEASES. 

'  'i  i  , 

CHAP.  XIL 

OF  THE  KNOWLEGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

* 

TH E  knowlege  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  ima¬ 
gine.  It  is  chiefly  the  relult  of  experience  and  ob- 
fervation.  fey  attending  the  fick,  and  carefully 
obferving  the  various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a  great 
degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  diftin* 
guifhing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  application  of 
fnedicines.  Hence  fenfitle  nurfes  and  other  perfons 
who  wait  upon  the  Tick  often  know  difeafes  better 
than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic.  We  do  not 
however  mean  to  infinuate  that  a  medical  education  is 
of  no  ufe  :  It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateft  importance, 
but  it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation  and 
experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  aflemblage 
of  fymptoms,  and  muft  be  diftinguifhed  by  thofe 
which  are  mvoit  obvious  and  permanent.  Inftead 
therefore  of  giving  a  claffical  arrangement  of  difeafes, 
according  to  the  fyflematic  method,  it  will  be  more 
fuitable,  in  a  performance  of  this  nature,  to  give  a 
full  and  accurate  defeription  of  each  particular  difeafe  . 
as  it  occurs;  and,  where  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one 
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difeafe  have  a  near  refemblance  to  thofe  of  another, 
to  take  notice  of  that  circumftance,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  point  out  the  peculiar  or  charadteriftic  fymp- 
toms  by  which  it  may  be  diffinguifhed.  By  a  due 
attention  to  thefe  the  inveffigation  of  difeafes  will  be 
found  to  be  a  lefs  difficult  matter  than  moil  people 
would  at  frit  be  ready  to  imagine. 

A  proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  tem¬ 
per  of  mind,  conflitution,  climate,  and  manner  of 
life  will  like  wife  greatly  affift,  both  in  the  inveftiga- 
tion  and  treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ^  whereas  in 
old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almoft 
infenfible,  and  many  of  the  vefifels  imperviable.  Thefe 
and  other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young 
and  aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe  they  muff 
require  a  different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
affiidl  the  other  fex :  befides,  the  nervous  fyffem  being 
more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  difeafes 
require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  T  hey  are 
lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations ;  and  all  ftimu- 
lating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiflered  to  them 
with  a  fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  perfons 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceffary  to 
treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  delicate 
perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who  lives 
moftly  within  doors,  muff  not  be  treated,  under  any 
difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  is 
hardy  and  rebuff,  and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 
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The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
attended  to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a  fretful 
temper  both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In 
vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  remove 
maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mind.  When  it  is 
affedted,  the  bell  medicine  is  to  footh  the  paflions,  to 
divert  the  mind  from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep 
the  patient  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofiible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  place 
where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his  diet, 
occupation,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy  hal¬ 
ations  are  fubjedt  to  many  difeafes  which  are  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Thofe  who 
breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities  have  many  maladies  to 
which  the  more  happy  nifties  are  entire  ftrangers. 
Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  indulge  in  ftrong 
liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes  which  do  not  affedt  the 
temperate  and  abftemious,  ddV. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  that  the  different 
occupations  and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to  pecu¬ 
liar  difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  inquire  into 
the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  This 
will  not  only  aftift  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but 
will  likewife  diredt  11s  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would 
be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the: 
fedentary  exadtly  in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofing; 
them  to  labour  under  the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire  whether  the 
difeafe  be  conftitutional  or  accidental;  whether  it  has 
been  of  long  or  ftiort  duration  ;  whether  it  proceeds, 
from  any  great  and  iudden  alteration  in  the  diet,; 
manner  of  life,  &V.  The  ftate  of  the  patient’s  belly 
and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  inquired 
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Into;  and  likewife  whether  he  can  with  eafe  perform 
all  the  vital  and  animal  functions,  as  breathing,  di- 
geflion,  &c. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,,  and  what 
medicines  were  moil  beneficial  to  him.  It  will  like¬ 
wife  be  necefiary  to  inquire  what  kind  of  medicines 
are  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient,  or  if  he  has  a  ilrong 
averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  that  many  of  the 
indications  of  cure  in  difeafes  may  be  anfwered  by 
diet  alone.  The  diet  is  therefore  the  frft  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe  who 
know  no  better  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  a  medicine  poffefles  fome  wonderful 
power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient 
fwallows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he  mud  do  well. 
This  miflake  has  many  ill  confequences.  It  makes 
people  trull  to  drugs  and  neglect  their  own  en¬ 
deavours  ;  befides  it  difcourages  ail  attempts  to  relieve 
the  fick  where  medicines  cannot  be  had. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  own  place, 
and,  when  adminidered  with  prudence,  they  may  do 
much  good  ;  but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every 
thing  elfe,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not 
feldorn  the  cafe,  they  mud  do  mifchief.  We  would 
therefore  wifh  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from 
the  purfuit  of  fecret  medicines  to  fuch  things  as  they 
are  acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe 
may  often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  v/eakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
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of  eafy  digeflion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a  per- 
fon  with  a  broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one 
in  a  fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the 
fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfect  health. 
Even  abftinence  alone  will  often  cure  a  fever,  efpeci- 
ally  when  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excefs  in  eating 
Or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended'  with  inflammation,  as  pleu-* 
rifles,  peripneumonies,  feta  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa¬ 
tery  infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c,  are 
not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they 
are  likewife  the  belt  medicines  which  can  be  ad- 
miniftered. 

In  fevers  of  a  flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
where  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
that  intention  can  always  be  more  effectually  anfwered 
by  nou riffling  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any 
medicines  yet  known. 

Nor  is  a  proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  importance 
in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons  afflicted 
with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and  other  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  afteCtions,  generally  find  more  benefit 
from  the  ufe  of  folk!  food  and  generous  liquors,, 
than  from  all  the  cordial  and  carminative  tnedicines 
which  can  be  adminiftered  to  them. 

The  fcurvy,  that  moft  obltinate  malady,  will 
fooner  yield  to  a  proper  vegetable  diet  than  to  all  the 
boafled  antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to 
digeft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  aflimu- 
ktte  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a  diet  confiding  chiefly 
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ef  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will 
often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine  has 
failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import¬ 
ance  than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which 
has  long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  fick  from  all 
communication  with  the  external  air  has  done  great 
mifchief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other 
.difeafes,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from 
'having  the  frefh  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  cham¬ 
ber,  than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be  given 
Aim. 

Exercise  may  likewife,  in  many  cafes,  be  con* 
fidered  as  a  medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe* 
back,  for  .example,  will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the 
cure  of  confumptions,  glandular  obftru&ions, 
than  any  medicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which 
proceed  from  a, relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaflic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance,  even  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  than  cleaniinefs,  When  a  patient  is 
fuffered  to  lie  ,in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires 
from  his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
which  ferves  to  nourifli  the  difeafe,  and  increafe  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleaniinefs. 
.alone  *,  moil  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in 
all  of  them  it  is  highly  neceffary  both  for  the  patient 
and  thole  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceffary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a  proper  regi¬ 
men  in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
.without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed 
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where  a  proper  regimen  is  negledted.  For  this  reafon 
in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always  given  the 
firft  place  to  regimen-  Thofe  who  are  afraid  to  life 
medicines  may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only.  For 
others,  who  have  more  knowlege,  we  have  recom¬ 
mended  fome  of  the  molt  fimple,  but  approved, 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefe  however 
are  never  to  be  adminiftered  but  by  people  of  better 
underftanding  *,  nor  even  by  them  without  the  great- 
eft  precaution. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
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S  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  Laid  to  perifli 


JL  %,  by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  caufes.  The  moft  general  caufes  of  fevers 
are,  errors  in  diet ,  unwholefome  air ,  inf e Elion,  violent 
motions  of  mind ,  fupprejfion  of  ufual  evacuations ,  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal  injuries ,  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or 
cold -  As  moft  of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of 
at  confiderable  length,  and  their  effe&s  fhewn,  we 
fhall  not  now  refume  the  confideration  of  them,  but 
fhall  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  wifh  to 
avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  moft 
pundtual  attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all  dif¬ 
eafes,  but  they  are  like  wife  the  moft  complex  :  In  the 
moft  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The  diftinguifh- 
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mg  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  excejjive  heat ,  frequency  of 
pulfe ,  lofs  of  appetite ,  general  debility ,  and  ^  difficulty  in 
performing  fome  of  the  vital  or  animal  fundi  ions.  1  he 
other  fymptoms  ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  nail- 
fea,  third:,  anxiety,  wearinefs,  wafting  of  the  flefti, 
want  of  deep,  or  the  fteep  difturbed  and  not  refrefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains,  firft  of  languor  or  liftltOhefs, 
forenefs  of  the  flefti,  or  of  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appe¬ 
tite,  ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth ;  after 
fome  time  come  on  exceftlve  heat,  violent  third:,  ina- 
ability  to  fteep, 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  begins 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceftlve  cold,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  •,  frequently  the 
cold  is  attended  with  ftiivering,  opprefilon  about  the 
heart,  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in¬ 
termitting,  and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous 
eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
eryftpelas,  &c.  By  a  continual  fever  is  meant  that 
which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  which  fhews  no  remarkable  increafe 
or  abatement  in  the  lymptorns.  This  kind  of  fever  is 
likewife  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The 
fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and 
and  the  fymptoms  violent ;  but  when  thefe  are  more 
gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  flow.  When  livid 
or  petechial  fpots  lliew  a  putrid  ftate  of  the  humours, 
the  fever  is  called  malignant ,  putrid  or  petechial . 

A  remitting  fever  differs  from  a  continual  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  increases  and  decreafes,  or 
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exacerbations  and  remiifions,  but  never  wholly  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Inter¬ 
mitting  fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  the 
time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill,  have  evi¬ 
dent  intervals  or  remiflions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a  fever  is  only  an  effort  of  nature  to  free  herfelf 
from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe 
who  have  the  care  of  the  fick,  to  obferve  with  dili¬ 
gence  whicn  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to 
afhit  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed  as  to 
have  a  conilant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  what¬ 
ever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by 
urine,  fweat,  (tool,  expectoration,  vomit,  or  fome 
other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue  long ;  but  when 
her  attempts  are  either  neglected  or  counteracted,  it 
is  no  wonder  it  the  difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are 
daily  inftances  of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold, 
have  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  beginning  fever  *,  but  by 
keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing 
their  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a  few 
hours  diiappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented.  When 
fevers  of  a  putrid  kind  threaten,  the  belt  method  of 
obviating  their  effects  is  by  repeated  vomits. 

Qur  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a  critical  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers*,  but 
to  mark  their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point 
out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpecft  to 
his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  ft  ages  of  the 
difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  will*  in  a  great  meafure,  direbl  our  conduct. 
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Almost  every  perfon  in  a  fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a  cooling 
nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  uie  of  water ,  and 
other  cooling  and  diluting  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate!  the  humours,  remove 
ip  a  lms  and  obftrudlions,  promote  peripiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  fhort,  produce 
every  falutary  effect  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  water,  thin 
gruel,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor,  of  which  wa¬ 
ter  is  the  bafis  ?  The  neceflity  of  diluting  liquors  is 
pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  fkin,  and 
the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable 
thirft  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate¬ 
ful  to  patients  in  a  fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits, 
as  deco£tions  of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from  marfhmallov/  roots,  iinfeed,  lime-tree 
buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors, 
.efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  ihould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  fever  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  great  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no 
inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  fhews  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  poflible,  in  bed  ; 
lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence 
of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the  difeafe* 
The  bed  alone  would  often  remove  a  fever  at  the  be¬ 
ginning;  but  when  the  patient  ftruggles  with  the  dif- 
eafe,  inftead  of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the 
deeper,  and  renders  it  more  dangerous.  This  ob- 
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fervation  is  too  often  verified  in  travellers,  who  happen 
when  on  a  journey  to  be  feizedwith  a  fever.  Their 
anxiety  to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the 
fever  upon  them,  which  conduct  feldom  fails  to  ren¬ 
der  it  fetal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe ;  for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a  fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the  leaf: 
affed  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a  fever  has  the  greateft  in¬ 
clination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite 
for  folid  food ;  hence  the  impropriety  of  loading  his 
ftomach  with  victuals  is  evident.  Much  folid  food 
in  a  fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppreffes  nature, 
and  infcead  of  nourifhing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to 
feed  the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient  takes  fhould 
be  in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  eafy  of  digeflion.  It 
ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panado, 
roafled  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken 
ill,  run  diredly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials, 
and  pour  wines,  fpirits,  &c,  into  the  patient,  who  per¬ 
haps  never  had  been  accuflomed  to  tafte  fuch  liquors 
when  in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this 
condudt  rrnift  increafe  it,  and  if  there  be  none,  this 
is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  patient 
with  fweer meats  and  other  delicacies,  is  likewife  very 
pernicious.  Thefe  are  always  harder  to  digeft  than 
common  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach. 
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Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a  patient  in  a  fever 
than  frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every 
way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a  manner  ftifled 
to  death  in  fevers,  for  want  of  frefh  air,  yet  fuch  is 
the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  mo  ft  people,  that 
the  moment  they  think  a  perfon  in  a  lever,  they  ima¬ 
gine  he  fhould  be  kept  in  a  clofe  chamber,  into  which 
not  one  particle  of  frefh  air  muft  be  admitted.  Inftead 
of  this  there  ought  to  be  a  conftant  ft  ream  of  frefh 
air  into  a  ftck  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it  mo¬ 
derately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth  ought 
never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfect 
health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a  ftck  perfon’s  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more  than  a  number  of  people 
breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the 
humours  in  a  putrid  ftate,  air  that  has  been  breathed 
repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air 
not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the 
purpofes  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a  noxious  qua¬ 
lity,  which  renders  it  in  a  manner  poifonous  to  the 
ftck. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and  de- 
prefted,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  com¬ 
fort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a  miftaken  zeal,  when 
they  think  a  perfon  in  danger,  inftead  of  folacing  his 
mind  with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion, 
fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It 
would  be  unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impro¬ 
priety  and  dangerous  confequences  of  this  conduct ; 
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it  often  hurts  the  body,  and  there  is  reaion  to  believe 
fcldom  benefits  the  foul. 

Amongst  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggeits  the  necelfity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  nature ;  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are 
now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations* 
and  a  di  fie  rent  manner  of  living,  has  fo  changed  the 
Rate  of  difeales  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one 
fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  neceffary,  In  mod  low* 
nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now  fo  com¬ 
mon,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the 
patient,  finks  his  (pints,  &c.  We  would  recommend 
this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns  of  inflammation. 
Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medicine  when  neceffary,  but 
fliould  never  be  wantonly  performed. 

It  is  likewife  a  common  notion,  that  it  is  always 
neceffary  to  raife  a  fweat  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever. 
As  fevers  often  proceed  from  an  obftrudted  perfpira- 
tion,  this  notion  is  not  ill  founded.  If  the  patient 
only  lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drinks  ireely  of  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak,  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
afie&s  the  folids  .at  the  beginning  of  a  fever;  it  wdll 
lOpen  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  ofE 
But  infleacl  of  this,  the  common  pradlice  is  to  heap 
.clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a 

hot 
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hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his 
blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeafe 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a  proper  attention  fliould  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  nature* 
and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.  Patients 
are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the 
fickly  appetite  may  crave  *,  but  it  is  generally  right  to 
let  them  have  a  little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire* 
though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the 
patient  longs  for,  his  flomach  will  generally  digefl^ 
and  fuch  things  have  fbmedmes  a  very  happy  effe<5t. 

When  a  patient  is  recovering  from  a  fever,  great 
care  is  UecefTary  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  Many  perfons* 
by  toofoon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loft  their 
lives,  or  contra&ed  other  difeafes  of  an  obftinate  na¬ 
ture.  As  the  body  after  a  fever  is  weak  and  delicate* 
it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Mode¬ 
rate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great 
fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided ;  agreeable  com¬ 
pany  will  alfo  have  a  good  effect.  The  diet  muff  be 
light,  but  nourifliing.  It  fhould  be  taken  frequently* 
but  in  fmail  quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a 
time  to  eat  as  much  as  the  flomach  may  crave. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS  OR 

AGUES. 

|NTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  bed oppor- 
JL  trinity  both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a  fever, 
and  alfo  the  effe&s  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at 
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a  lofs  to  diftinguifh  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now-  almoft 
univerfally  known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  theif 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES, - -Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia 

from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from 
tfyeir  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  mo  ft  fre¬ 
quent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in 
Holland,  the  fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  the  Hundreds 
of  Efltx,  &c.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned 
by  eating  too  much  ftone* fruit,  by  a  poor  watery 
diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  dews,  lying  upon  the 
damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  deprefflng  paffions, 
and  the  like.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a  high  coun¬ 
try  remove  to  a  low  one,  they  are  generally  feized 
with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  fuch  the  difeafe  is 
moft  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a  word,  whatever  relaxes 
the  folids,  diminifhes  the  perfpiration,  or  cbftru&s 
the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  veftels,  dif- 
pofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. - -An  intermitting  fever  gene¬ 

rally  begins  with  a  pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknels 
and  vomiting ;  to  which  fucceed  fhivering  and  vio¬ 
lent  fhaking.  Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  moift, 
and  a  profufe  fweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  ter¬ 
minates  the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe  Comes  on  luddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks 
himfelf  in  perfect  health  ^  but  it  is  more  commonly 

preceded 
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preceded  by  liftlefihefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 
fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. - While  the  fit  continues,  the  pa¬ 

tient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile-tea  •,  or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  lharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon* 
All  his  drink  Aiould  be  warm,  as  that  will  afiifl  in 
bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequently  fhorten  the 
paroxyfm  *  \ 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  mult  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourilhing,  but  light  and 
eafy  of  digeltion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago 
gruel  with  a  little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negas,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a  little 
weak  punch.  He  ought  like  wife  to  drink  infufions 
of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood, '  or  water- 
trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take,  a  glafs  of  fmall 
wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome  other 
bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a  machine,  will  be  of  great  fervice. 
But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought 
to  take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than 
indulging  a  lazy  indolent  difpofition.  , 

*  It  has  been  found  that  twenty  or  twenty-live  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a  cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  ptomotes  the  fweat,  fhortens 
she  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the  difeafe. 

Intermitting 
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Intermitting  fevers,  under  a  proper  regimen, 
will  often  go  off  without  medicine  •,  and  when  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fel- 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe ; 
but  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or 
the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent,  that  his  life  is  in  dan¬ 
ger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  adminiftered. 
This  however  fttould  never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be 
properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has 
had  feveral  fits  of  fhaking  and  fweating. 

MEDICINE. — — The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in 
the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the  firft 
paffages.  This  not  only  renders  the  application  of 
other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more  effica¬ 
cious.  In  this  difeafe  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded 
with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  bile  are  difcharged  by  vomit ;  which  plainly 
points  out  the  neceffiity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits 
are  therefore  to  be  adminiftered  before  the  patient 
takes  any  other  medicine.  A  dofe  of  ipecacoanha 
will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  Half  a 
dram  of  the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult, 
and  for  a  younger  perfon  the  dofe  muff  be  lefs  in  pro¬ 
portion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  pa¬ 
tient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  camomile 
tea.  The  vomit  fhould  be  taken  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  return  of  the  fit,  and  may  be  repeated  at 
the  diftance  of  three  or  four  days.  Vomits  not  only 
cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increafe  the  perfpiration, 
and  all  the  other  fecretions,  which  render  them  of 
fuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure  intermitting 
fevers  without  the  aftiftance  of  any  other  medicine. 
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Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful,  and  often 
heceflary,  ill  intermitting  fevers.  A  fmart  purge  has 
been  known  to  cure  an  obflinate  ague,  after  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain. 
Vomits  however  are  more  Putable  in  this  difeafe,  and 
render  purging  lefs  necefiary^  but  if  the  patient  be 
afraid  to  take  a  vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe 
the  bowels  by  a  dofe  or  two  of  glauber  falts,  jalap, 
or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  excefiive  heat,  a 
delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  inflammation  9 
but  as  the  blood  is  very  feldom  in  an  inflammatory 
Pate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely 
neceflary. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely 
ufe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  molt  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation 
of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  mo  ft 
Ample  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  <uiz.  in  pow¬ 
der. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beil  jefuits  bark,  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes.  Thefd 
may  either  be  made  into  bolufles,  as  they  are  ufed, 
with  a  little fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a  glafs  of  red 
wine,  a  cup  of  camomile  tea,  water-gruel,  or  the 
like. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  Of  the 
above  dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the 
interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient  will 
be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each  pafoxyfm. 
In  a  tertian,  or  third* day  ague,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
take  a  dofe  every  third  hour,  during  the  interval, 
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and  in  a  quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot 
take  fo  large  a  dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each 
of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and  take  one  every 
hour,  &c.  For  a  young  perfon,  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  this  medicine  will  be  fufficient,  and  the  dofe  mull 
be  adapted  to  the  age,  conflitution,  and  violence 
of  the  fymptoms. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  feldom  fail  to  flop 
an  ague ;  the  patient  however  ought  not  to  leave  off 
taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are 
flopped,  but  fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome. 
Mod  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  diredled  to  take  it 
till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin 
again  at  fome  diflance  of  time  by  which  means  the 
difeafe  gathers  flrength,  and  often  returns  with  as 
much  violence  as  before.  A  relapfe  may  always  be 
prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take  fmall 
dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymp¬ 
toms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  moil  fafe  and  effec¬ 
tual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or 
four  handfuls  of  chamomile  flowers,  and  an  handful 
of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a  mortar, 
may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About  half 
an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into  a 
tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water  poured 
on  them.  A  cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three  or  four 
times  a  day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure.  Such 
patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion,  may 
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put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  Ingredients  into  a  bottle 
of  white  wine,  and  take  a  glafs  of  It  twice  or  thrice 
a  day*  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above,  or  any 
other  proper  Inf u fro n  of  bitters,  a"  much  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  bark  than  is*  generally  ufed,  will  be  fufficknt  to 
cure  an  ague  *. 

Those  who  cannot  (wallow  the  baric  in  fubftance, 
may  take  it  in  clecoddon  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a  bottle  of  white 
wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  (baking  the 
bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour 
elf  the  clear  liquor.  A  wane  glafs  may  be  drank 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is 
oc'Cafion.  If  a  decoftion  be  more  agreeable,  an  ounce 
of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-root  bruifed, 
with  a  dram  of  fait  of  wormwood,  may  be  bored  in 
a  proper  quantity  of  water,  into  half  an  1  nglifia  pint. 
To  the  (trained  liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  red  wine,  and  a  glafs  of  it  taken  frequently. 

In  obftinace  agues  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affifted  by  brandy  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I  have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  a  country  where 
intermitting  fevers  were  eridemical.  The  bark  fcldom 

*  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  aftringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  specially  when  affifted  by  aromatics. 
Eut  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a  very  reafonable  rate,  it  is  of 
lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot  however 
emit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often  adulterated, 
and  that  it  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  diftinguiih  between  the 
genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make,  people  very  cautious  of 
whom  they  purchafe  it. 
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fucceeded  unlefs  affifted  by  fhake-root,  ginger,  ca- 
nelia  alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the 
fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the 
fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  na¬ 
ture,  it  will  be  fafer  to  leave  out  the  aromatics,  and 
to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  Head.  But  in  an  obfti- 
nate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or 
beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 
patient  in  fpring  orfummer*  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former 
than  in  the-  latter.  A  perfon  who  is  feized  with  an 
intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought 
frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take  a  little 
medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  be  cured* 
to  prevent  a  relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the  warm  fea¬ 
fon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not  to  be  much 
abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in  cold  eafterly 
winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  &V.  For  this  reafon  all  poftible 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  humours  be  vitiated,  and  the  conftitution 
fpoiled. 

*  In  obftinate  agues  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phleg¬ 
matic,  the  reafon  rainy,  the  fttuation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark  half  sn  ounce  of  Vir¬ 
ginian  fnake-root  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  foirxa 
other  warm  aromatic  ;  but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of  tartar  may 
be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark* 
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Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  Arrange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not  poffefled  of 
a  noftrum  for  flopping  an  ague ;  and  it  is  amazing 
with  what  readinefs  their  pretenfions  are  believed. 
Thofe  in  diflrefs  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
mifes  fudden  relief ;  but  the  diorteft  way  is  not  always 
the  fafeft  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  The  only 
method  to  obtain  a  fafe  and  lading  cure,  is  gradu¬ 
ally  to  affifl  Nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe.  , 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi¬ 
ments  to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
flrong  liquor,  jumping  into  a  river,  Thefe  may 

fometimes  have  the  defired  effed,  but  mud  always 
be  attended  with  danger.  When  there  is  any  degree 
of  inflammation,  or  the  lead  tendency  to  it,  fuch 
experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom 
I  remember  to  have  lod  in  an  intermitting  fever,  evi¬ 
dently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking  drong  liquor,  which 
fome  perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  infal¬ 
lible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
intermitting  fevers,  as  cobwebs,  fundings  of  candles, 
&c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  their 
very  nadinefs  is  diffident  to  fet  them  adde,  efpecially 
when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 
The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon,  tor 
thoroughly  curing  an  intermitting  fever,  is  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety  :  and 
I  c^n  honedly  declare,  that  in  all  my  practice  i  never 
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knew  it  fail,  when  properly  applied,  and  duly  per- 
Filed  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are 
ofte'n  afflidled  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeabie 
medicine.  One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine 
more  palatable  is,  to  make  it  into  a  mixture  with  da- 
tilled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterward  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  fharpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 
This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the 
naufeous  taile.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  cannot  be 
adminiftered,  the  f aline  mixture  may  be  given  with 
advantage  to  children  *. 

Wine-whey  is  a  very  proper  drink  for  a  child  in 
an  ague  *  to  half  an  Engliffi  pint  of  which  may  be 
put  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartffiorn.  Exer- 
clfe  is  like  wife  of  confiderable  fervice  ;  and  when  the 
difeafe  proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  be  removed  to  a  wrarm  dry  air.  The  food  ought 
to  be  nourifhing,  and  fometimes  a  little  generous 
wine  ffiould  be  allowed. 

To  children  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extradl  of  bark  dif- 
folved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops 
of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind 
for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour,  or  oftener,  as  occafion  fh all  require.  For 
children  the  quantity  of  extract  and  laudanum  mud 

*  See  Appendix,  Saline  mixture. 
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be  proportionally  leffened.  Children  have  been  cured 
of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a  waiftcoat  with  pow¬ 
dered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it ;  by  bath¬ 
ing  them  frequently  in  a  ftrong  decodfion  of  the  bark, 
and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  fapo- 
naceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe, 
becaufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients 
in  an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are  however  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes, 
or  attended  with  fymptoms  'which  are  both  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  very  difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe 
we  have  purpofely  paffied  over,  as  they  would  only 
bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  difeafe 
is  very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the 
patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a  phyftcian, 
and  ftriclly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mtrft  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  fedlion  ;  w7e  ftiall  therefore  only 
add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  tq 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or 
who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  belt  jefuits  bark,  Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix 
days  in  a  bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good 
fpirit ;  afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take 
a  wine-glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  This  indeed 
is  recommending  a  dram ;  but  the  bitter  ingredients 
in  a  great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  effe&s  of  the  fpirit. 
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Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe  it  in 
wine ;  and  fuch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the 
bark,  will  find  that  method  fucceed  very  well.  Gen¬ 
tian  root,  or  calamus-aromaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed 
by  turns  for  the  fame  purpofe.  All  bitters  feem  to 
be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  warm 
and  aflringent. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

i 

THIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or 
inflammatory.  It  moft  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  thofe  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life, 
efpecially  fuch  as  live  full,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofe  fibres  are  flrong  and  elaftic.  It  feizes  people 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year ;  but  is  moft  frequent  in  the 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. - An  ardent  feyer  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces 
plethora,  as*  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun, 
drinking  flrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a  full  diet, 
with  little  exercife,  GU.  It  may  likewife  be  occa¬ 
fioned  by  whatever  obflru&s  the  perfpiration,  as  lying 
on  the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the 
body  is  hot,  night-watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. - A  rigour  or  chillnefs  generally 

vsfhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a  frequent  and  full  pulfe,  a  pain  of  the  head, 
dry  fkin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a  florid  countenance. 
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pains  in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to 
vomit.  The  patient  complains  of  great  third,  has  no 
appetite  for  folid  food,  is  redlefs,  and  his  tongue 
generally  appears  black  and  rough. 

A  delirium,  excedi  ve  redleffnefs,  great  oppreffion 
of  the  bread,  with  laborious  refpiration,  darting  of 
the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold,  clammy  fweats,  and  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
the  bed  medical  abidance  ought  to  be  procured  as 
foon  as  podible.  A  phydcian  may  be  of  ufe  at  the 
beginning,  but  his  fkiil  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  conduct 
qf  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fever,  to  procure  the  bed  medical  abidance,  ye£ 
put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the 
difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  in¬ 
curable,  and  has  exhauded  the  drength  of  the  patient, 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  Phy¬ 
sicians  may  indeed  abid  Nature  ;  but  their  attempts 
rpud  ever  prove  fruitlefs,  when  die  is  no  longer  able 
to  co-operate  with  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. - From  the  fymptoms  of  this  dif¬ 

eafe  it  is  evident,  that  the  humours  mud  be  too 
yifcid  and  acrimonious ;  that  the  perfpiration,  urine, 
faliva,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmali 
quantity ;  that  the  veffels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  too  great :  All  thefe  clearly  point  out 
the  neceffity  of  a  regimen,  calculated  to  dilute  the 
blood,  corredt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  allay 

the 
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the  excedive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  drifture  of 
the  veffels,  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

These  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors,  as 
thin  water-gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be 
fharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants, 
rafpberries,  and  fuch  like :  Orange-whey  is  likewife 
an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
among  milk  and  water  a  bitter  orange  diced  till  the 
curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a  lemon,  a 
little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
will  have  the  fame  effedt.  Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
white- wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  liquor 
when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  codive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  doned  raidns  of  the  fun,  and  a 
couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englidi  pints 
of  water  to  a  quart.  This  makes  a  very  pleafant  drink, 
and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretian.  The  common  pedlo- 
ral  decodlion  is  likewife  a  very  proper  drink  in  this 
difeafe.  A  tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  twro 
hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  third  be 
very  great  *. 

The  above  liquors  mud  all  be  drank  a  little  warm. 
They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order 
to  adid  in  carrying  off  the  morbid  matter  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a  variety  of 
liquors,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 

*  See  Appendix,  Pefloral  decoftlon* 
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ehufe  thefe  which  are  moil  agreeable ;  and  that,  when 
tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  mult  be  very  fpare  and  light. 
All  forts  of  hefh-meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are 
to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat- gruel,  pa- 
nado,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water*,  to  which  may 
be  added  a  few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a  little 
fugar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
eat  roafted  apples  with  a  little  fugar,  toaftcd  bread 
with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an 
hot  feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber.  This  however  mull  always  be  done  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  fevers  to  load  the  pa¬ 
tient  with  bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making 
him  fweat,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This 
cufcom  has  many  ill  effects.  It  increafes  the  heat  of 
the  body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inilead 
of  promoting,  the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be  able  to 
bear  it,  will  often  have  a  good  effect.  It  relieves  the 
head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the 
brain.  But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued 
too  long :  And  if  the  patient  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it 
will  be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  raifing  his  head 
a  little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  vinegar  and  rofe-water,  with  a  little  nitre 
diffolved  in'  it,  will  greatly  refrefh  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather 
be  hot. 
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The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  wafhed  with 
a  mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a  little  vine¬ 
gar  may  be  added ;  or  with  a  decodtion  of  figs  in  bar- 
ley-water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water }  efpecially 
if  the  head  be  affedled. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
poffible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
drfturbs  the  mind  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light, 
or  any  thing  that  aftedls  the  fenfes,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  Elis  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as  poffible, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed.  His 
inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than  contra- 
didled ;  even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will  often 
fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. - In  this  and  all  other  fevers, 

attended  with  a  hard,  full,  quick  puife,  bleeding  is 
of  the  greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought 
always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  let,  however,  muff  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 
If  after  the  firft  bleeding  the  fever  fhould  rife,  and  the 
puife  become  more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be 
a  neceffity  for  repeating  it  a  fecond,  and  perhaps  a 
third,  or  even  a  fourth  time,  which  may  be  done  at 
the  difiance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours 
from  each  other,  or  longer,  as  the  fymptoms  require. 
If  the  puife  continues  foft,  and  the  patient  is  tolerably 
eafy  after  the  firft  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  the  dulcified,  or  fweet  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
may  be  made  into  a  draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe- 

y/ater* 
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frater,  two  ounces  of  common  watery  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fimple  fyrup,  or  a  bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This 
draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or 
four  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent  ;  afterwards,  once 
in  five  or  fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflicted  with  reaching,  or  an  in¬ 
clination  to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affift  Nature’s 
attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile  teaorluke* 
warm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  belly  be  bound,  a  clyfter  of  milk  and  water 
with  a  little  fait,  and  a  fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered. 
this  not  have  the  defired  effedt,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  ms 
nefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently 
into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamar 
boiled  prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  xoth,  nth,  or  12th  day,  the 
becomes  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifler,  and  the  urine 


a 


begins  to  let  fall  a  reddiih  fediment,  there  is  reafoa 
to  expedt  a  favourable  iflue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if, 
inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits  grow 
languid,  his  pulle  finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes 
difficult;  with  a  ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves, 
darting  of  the  tendons,  &c,  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafe  blis¬ 
tering  plaflers  muft  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles, 
infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occalion  %, 
poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muftard,  and  vinegar  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,  as  ftrong 
wine- whey,  negas,  fago- gruel  with  wine  in  it,  and 
inch  like. 
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A  proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceiTary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  recover. 
By  neglefling  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into  otlrcr 
difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life.  Though 
the  body  be  weak  after  a  fever,  yet  the  food  for  feme 
time  ought  to  be  rather  cleanfmg  than  of  too  noun  (la¬ 
in  g  a  nature.  The  perfon  (hould  take  great  care  not 
to  exceed  in  any  thing.  Too  much  food,  drink, 
exercife,  company,  &c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the 
perfon  fhould  not  attempt  to  purfue  ftudy,  or  any 
bufmefs  that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeltion  be  bad,  or  the  perfon  be  troubled 
at  times  with  feverifli  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco¬ 
vered,  he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a  dram  of  fenna  may  be 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  manna  diifolved  in  the  decoftion  •, 
afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a  tea-cupful  drank 
every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dofe  may  be  re¬ 
peated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  intervening 
betwixt  each  dofe. 

Those  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a  fever, 
but  lhould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  be 
recruited. 
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C  H  A  P.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

Til  E  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  pleura ,  which  lines  the 
inflde  of  the  bread.  It  is  diitinguiihed  into  the  modi 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely,  but 
in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious  or 
baftard  pleurify ,  in  which  the  pain  is  more  external, 
and  chiefly  affedls  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs.  The 
pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people,  efpecially 
fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of  as  fanguine 
conftitution.  It  is  moil  frequent  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES.-- - The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  obilrucls  the  perfpiration ;  as  cold 
northerly  winds;  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the 
body  is  hot;  fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp 
ground ;  v/et  clothes  ;  plunging  the  body  into  cold 
water,  or  expofmg  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered 
with  l'weat,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
drinking  flrong  liquors ;  by  the  iloppage  of  ufual 
evacuations ;  as  old  ulcers,  iflues,  fweating  of  the 
feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  finking  in  of  any 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  mealies,  or  the  fm all-pox. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuflomed  to  bleed  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  negledl  it,  to 
be  feized  with  a  pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm 
by  means  of  Are,  clothes,  fc fc.  renders  it  more  liable 
to,  this  difeafe.  A  pleurify  may  likewife  be  occa¬ 
fioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  running,  wreilling,  leap¬ 
ing* 
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ing,  or  by  fupporting  great  weights,  blows  on  the 
bread,  &c.  The  very  make  of  the  body  fometimes 
renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this  difeafe,  as  a  narrow 
died,  a  draitnefs  of  the  arteries  of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.- - This,  like  moll  other  fevers, 

generally  begins  with  chillnefs  and  fhivering,  which 
are  followed  by  heat,  third,  and  redleffnefs.  To 
thefe  fucceed  a  violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the 
Tides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends 
towards  the  back- bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  bread,  and  at  other  times  towards  the 
ftioulder-blades.  The  pain  is  generally  mod  violent 
when  the  patient  draws  in  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  generally  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high  coloured ;  and  if  blood  be  let* 

it  is  covered  with  a  tough  crud,  or  buffy  coat.  The 

*  • 

patient’s  fpittle  is  at  fird  thin,  but  afterwards  it 
becomes  groffer,  and  is  often  dreaked  with  blood. 

REGIMEN. - Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a  critical  difcharge  of  blood 
from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expectoration,  fweat, 
loofe  dools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought 
therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by  leffening  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  veffels,  diluting  the 
humours,  and  promoting  expectoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif¬ 
eafe,  ought  to  be  cool,  Tender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  mud  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  di- 
gedion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhment;  as  fiefh, 
butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that 
is  of  a  heating  nature.  His  drink  may  be  fweet  whey, 
or  an  infudon  of  pedtoral  and  balfamic  vegetables  *. 

*  See  Appendix,  Peftoral  infufion. 
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Barley-water,  with  a  little  honey,  or  jelly  of 
currants  mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a  very  proper  drink 
in  this  difeafe.  Jt  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  two, 
which  mull  afterwards  be  drained*  The  decoflion  of 
figs,  raiflns,  and  barley,  &c.  recommended  in  the 
preceding  difeafe,  is  here  likewife  very  proper.  Thefe 
and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in  large 
quantities  at  a  time,  but  the  patient  ought,  in  a 
manner,  to  keep  continually  lipping  them,  fo  as  to 
render  his  mouth  and  throat  always  mpift.  All  his 
food  and  drink  fhould  be  taken  a  little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 
way  eafy,  as  directed  under  the  foregoing  difeafe. 
His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  warm 
water;  and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a 
fhort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE. - -Almoll  every  perfon  knows 

when  a  fever  is  attended  with  a  violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a  quick,  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  neceft 
fary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better ;  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  at  firft  muft  be  pretty  large,  provided  the  patient 
be  able  to  bear  it.  A  large  quantity  of  blood  let  at 
once,  in  the  beginning  of  a  pieurify,  has  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  effeft  than  feveral  repeated  fmail  bleedings*  An 
adult  may  lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  as  foon 
as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is  feized  with  a  pieu¬ 
rify.  For  a  younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a  delicate 
conftitution,  the  quantity  muft  be  lefs. 

If*  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  flitch,  with  the 
Other  violent  fymptoms,  fhould  Rill  continue,  it  will 
be  ncceffary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelye  or  eighteen 

N  hours 
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hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the" 
fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  fliews  a 
ftrong  buffy  coat,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  bleeding 
may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide  abates,  the 
pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  begins  to  fpit 
freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This 
operation  is  feldom  neceiTary  after  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to  be  performed, 
unlefs  in  the  mod  urgent  cireumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
letting  it  off.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that 
may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  befides 
bleeding,  as  fomenting,  bliftering,  & c.  Fomentations 
may  be  made  by  boiling  a  handful  of  the  flowers  of 
elder,  camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any  other 
foft  vegetables,  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water.  The 
herbs  may  be  either  put  into  a  flannel  bag,  and  ap¬ 
plied  warm  to  the  fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in 
the  decodtion,  afterwards  wrung  out,  and  applied  to 
the  part  a(fe£ted,  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient 
can  eafily  bear.  As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they  muff 
be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do 
not  catch  cold.  A  bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above 
method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo¬ 
mentations  not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vef- 
fels,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and  other 
humours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be  frequently  rub¬ 
bed  with  a  little  of  the  volatile  liniment  *. 

Some  recommend  dry  applications  to  the  affedled 
fide,  as  burnt  oats,  toailed  bread,  &c.  But  thefe; 


thong! 
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though  they  may  be  ufeful,  are  not  fo  proper  as  moitl: 
Ones,  Could  it  be  conducted  with  fafety,  we  would 
recommend  putting  the  patient  into  a  bath  of  warm 
milk  and  water,  in  which  emollient  vegetables  had 
been  boiled ;  but  as  this  cannot  always  be  obtained, 
and  might  fometimes  endanger  the  patient’s  catching 
cold,  we  (hall  recommend  what  is  in  every  perfon’s 
power,  viz.  to  apply  foft  poultices,  or  cataplafrns  to 
the  part  affeded.  Thefe  may  be  made  of  wheat-bread 
and  milk,  fattened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I  have  often 
feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves  applied 
warm  to  the  fide  in  a  pleurify,  Thefe  not  only  relax 
the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a  little  moifttire,  and 
may  prevent  the  necefilty  of  bliftering-plaflers  ;  which, 
however,  when  other  things  fail,  mult  be  applied. 

If  the  ilitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings,  fo¬ 
mentations,  &V.  a  bliftering-plafter  muff  be  laid  upon 
the  part  affeded,  and  differed  to  remain  for  two  days. 
This  not  only  procures  a  difcharge  from  the  fide,  but 
attenuates  the  humours,  and  by  that  means  a  {lifts  ih 
removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a 
ft  ran  gu  ary  when  the  bliftering-plafter  is  on,  the  patient 
may  drink  freely  of  the  arabic  emulfion  *. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  a  clyfter  of  tliih  water 
gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a  handful  or  mal« 
lows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not 
only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effed  of  a  warm 

*  See  Appendix,  Arabic  emAjtcn, 
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fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifcera,  which 
will  help  to  make  a  derivation  from  the  bread. 

The  expectoration,  or  fpitting,  may  be  promoted 
by  fharp,  oily,  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar 
of  fquills,  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  peCtoral 
decoCtion,  and  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every 
two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  dom’ach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  admin iftered  *  ^  or,  in  place  of 
it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of 
olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may 
be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered,  as 
will  make  an  eledtuary  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 
The  patient  may  take  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  frequently, 
when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should  oily  medi¬ 
cines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
two  table-fpoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  of  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be 
adminidered  -f*. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a  burning 
heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  palfes  very  little  water,  fome 
fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
life.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a  mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a  little  of  the  patiertFs 
ordinary  drink. 

We  fhali  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  almod  a  fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  m,  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Oily  emulfion, 

•f  See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gu?n  ammoniac . 
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decodtion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root*.  After 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  have  been  premifed, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  decodlion,  according  as  his  flomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fliould  occa~ 
lion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon-water  may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  decoc¬ 
tion  here  diredled,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  1  mailer  dofes. 
As  this  medicine  promotes  peripiration  and  urine, 
and  likewife  keeps  the  belly  eafy,  it  may  be  of  fome 
fervice  in  a  pleurify,  or  any  other  inflammation  of  the 
bread:. 


No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines  are  all 
to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time*  We  have  mentioned 
different  things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  chufe ;  and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neeeifary  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  a  diforder ;  and  where  one  fails  of 
fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper 
to  try  another. 

"What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever, 
is  fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms, 
as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convul¬ 
sive  motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  fright  the  attend¬ 
ants,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  Simulating 
medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the 
Itruggles  of  nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which 
Ihe  ought  to  be  affifted  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink, 
which  is  then  peculiarly  neeeifary.  If  the  patient’s 
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ftrength  however  be  much  exhaufted  by  the  difeafe, 
ip  will  be  neceflfary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with 
frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey,  negus,  or  the 
like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper, 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  ftrength,  to 
give  him  fo me  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  diredled  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  acute  continual  fever.  He 
ought  likewife  to  ufe  a  light  diet  of  eafy  digeftion, 
and  his  drink  fhould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and  other 
things  of  a  cleanfing  nature, 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  plcurify  which  is  called  the  baftard 
or  [furious ,  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm 
for  a  few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors, 
and  obferving  a  proper  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a  dry  cough,  a  quick  pulfe,  and 
a  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affedted  fide,  which  laft 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some¬ 
times  indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  requires 
bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcar-ifi cations  of  the  part 
affedied.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of  nitrous, 
and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to  effedt  a 
cure. 

Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  farafhrenitis ,  or  inflammation  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  is  fo  nearly  connedted  with  the  pleurify,  and 
refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that 
it  is  ftarce  neceflfary  to  conflder  it  as  a  feparate 
difeafe.  '  -  -  o  { 
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It  is  attended  with  a  very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex¬ 
treme  pain  of  the  part  .affected,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  (tool,  making  water,  £dV. 
Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his 
bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  ;  is 
reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a  dry  cough*  a  hiccup,  and  often 
a  delirium.  A  convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon  fymptom  of  this 
difeafe. 

Every  method  mull  be  taken  to  prevent  a  fuppn- 
ration,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life 
when  this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are 
in  all  refpects  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  frail 
only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emollient  clyfiers  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  nfeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
means  make  a  derivation  fiom  the  part  affedted. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A  PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA* 
TION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


S  this  difeafe  affedts  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 


jHL  neceffary  to  life,  it  mijft  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
aliment,  and  drink  flrong  vilcid  liquors,  are  moil 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe 
who  have  a  flat  bread,  or  narrow  chcft,  and  to  fuclx 
as  are  affiidled  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the  decline 
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of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches  to  one 
lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of 
that  organ  is  affected ;  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  vifcid  pituitous 
matter,  obflrufting  the  velfels  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
called  a  fpurious  or  baftard  peripneumony .  When  it 
arifes  from  a  thin  acrid  deflu&ion  on  the  lungs,  it  is 
denominated  a  catarrhal  peripneumony ,  &c. 

CAUSES.— — An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 
fometimes  a  primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a  quinfey,  a  pleurify, 
i &c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify, 
m  an  obflrucled  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes, 
&c.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated;  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a  pieuro -peripneumony . 

SYMPTOMS.— Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 
pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain 
lefs  acute  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  bread,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN.— — As  the  regimen  and  medicine 
are  in  all  refpedts  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  fhall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  more  (lender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  decodlions  of 
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barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel-roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  both  for  drink  and 
nourifhment.  He  likewife  recommends  the  fleam 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a  kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  attenu¬ 
ate  the  impacted  humours.  If  the  patient  has  loofe 
(tools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to 
be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  emol¬ 
lient  clyflers. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that, the  fpurious  or 
■beftard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a  vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obftrudt'ing  the  veffels  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic, 
in  winter  or  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns, 
has  a  fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a  fenfe  of  weight  upon  his 
breaft,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fometimes  complains 
of  a  pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head.  His  urine  is  com- 
jnonly  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumony, 
xnuft  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths  fharpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  &c.  His  drink  may 
be  thin  water- gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  or  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick 
grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in 
three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  and  fharpened 
with  a  little  currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe ;  but  if  the  patient’s  fpittle 
be  pretty  thick,  or  well  concodled,  neither  of  them 
are  neceffary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  affift  the  expec¬ 
toration  by  fome  of  the  fharp  medicines,  recommended 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  folution  of 
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gum  ammoniac,  the  oxymel  of  fquills,  &c.  Binders 
have  generally  a  good  effect,  and  ought  to  be  applied 
j)  re  tty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled 
according  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a 
gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  belly  may 
be  kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expectoration  pro¬ 
moted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table- fpoon- 
,  fuls  of  the  folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread:  does  not  yield 
to  bleeding,  buffering,  and  other  evacuations,  it 
commonly  ends  in  a  luppuration,  which  is  more  or 
lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is  fitu- 
ated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fjmetimes 
breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difeharged  by  the 
wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  thefubftance 
or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difeharged 
by  expectoration  •,  but  if  the  master  floats  in  the  cavity 
of  the  bread:,  between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it 
can  only  be  difeharged  by  an  incifion  made  betwixt 
the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed  *,  if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing  dif¬ 
ficult  and  oppreffed  *,  if  he  has  cold  diiverings  at 
times,  his  cheeks  flufhed,  his  lips  dry  ;  and  if  he 
complains  of  third:,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
realon  to  fear  a  fuppuration,  and  that  a  phthifis  or 
confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  fhall  there¬ 
fore  next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment  of 
that  difeafe. 
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OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A  Consumption  is  a  wailing  or  decay  of  the  whole 
body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretion 
of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a  nervous  atrophy, 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fu motions  made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills 
of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fince ;  and  we 
know  for  certain,  that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  fome 
other  towns  in  England  than  in  London. 

Young  perfons  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  of  a  (lender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders, 
and  fiat  breads,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in 
any  other  part  ,  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  ufe  of  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  the  gene¬ 
ral  application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSE  S.— —It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 
an  inflammation  of  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  im- 
poflhume  :  Confequently  whatever  difpofes  people  to 
this  difeafe  mu  ft  Jikewife  be  confidered  as  a  caufe  of 
confumptions. 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  humours,  may 
likewife  occafion  confumptions ;  as  the  fcurvy,  the 
fcrophula  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the 
jifthma,  fmall-pox,  mealies, 

As 
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As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  fliall  endeavour 
to  point  out  its  caufes  the  more  particularly,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are  : 

- Want  of  exercife.  Hence  this  difeafe  comes 

to  be  fo  common  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns,  who  follow  fedentary  employments,  and  like- 
wife  amongft  the  rich,  who  are  not  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  labouring  for  their  bread. 

- Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  Air  which 

ftagnates,  or  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals 
or  minerals,  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and 
often  corrodes  the  tender  veftels  of  that  neceftary 
organ. 

- — -  Violent  paftlons,  exertions,  or  affections  of 
the  mind;  as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  abftrufe  arts  or  fciences, 

— *  Great  evacuations;  as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 
diabetes,  exceftive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difchargeof  the  menltrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too  long, 
£*. 

- The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacu¬ 
ations  ;  as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iffues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

—  External  injuries,  calculi,  <UV.  I  lately 
Taw  an  inftance  of  a  confirmed  phthifis  occasioned  by 
a  fmall  bone  {ticking;  in  the  bronchi.  It  was  after- 
wards  vomited  along  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a  proper  regi¬ 
men  and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

~ - -  Making  a  fudden  tranfition  from  a  hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leiiens  the  perfpiration. 

- Freqpen? 
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— Frequent  and  exceffive  debaucheries.  Late 
watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene¬ 
rally  go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  often  fails  a  facrifice  to  this 
difeafe. 

- Infection.  Confumptions  are  often  caught 

by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  ;  for  which  reafon  this 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  muft  hurt  thole  in  health. 

— - —  Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 
fit  much,  and  are  conflantly  leaning  forward,  or 
prefling  upon  the  ftoinach  and  bread:,  as  cutlers* 
raylors,  (hoe-makers,  &c,  often  die  of  confump¬ 
tions.  They  prove  likewife  often  fatal  to  lingers, 
and  all  who  have  occafxon  to  ufe  frequent  and  violent 
exertions  of  the  lungs. 

- - -  Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  diforclers  from  wet  feet,  damp 
beds,  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  fuch  like,  than 
from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint;  in  which  cafe  it  is  generally 
incurable. 

SYMPTOMS.-- — -This  difeafe  generally  begins 
with  a  dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 
months.  If  a  difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  ftill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 
approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains, 
of  a  more  than  uiual  degree  of  heat,  a  pain  and 
oppreffion  of  the  bread:,  especially  after  motion  ;  his 
q  fpittle 
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fpittle  is  of  a  faltifh  tade,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ;  his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  third  great.  .  There  is  generally  a  quick,  foft, 
fmall  pulfe ;  though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty 
full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymp* 
toms  of  a  beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a  greenidi, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by 
the  heftic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which  mutu¬ 
ally  fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards  night, 
and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A  loofenefs,  and  ah 
exceffive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  troublefome 
fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the 
patient.  There  is  a  burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  face  generally  flufhes  after  eating ;  the 
fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are  bent 
inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  lad  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  drength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  {wallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  fhew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  whiclq 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIME  N. — —On  the  fird  appearance  of  a 
confumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a  large  town,  or 
any  place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  imme¬ 
diately  to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a  fituation  in 
the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he 
mud  not  remain  ina&ive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
<;xercife  as  he  can  bear. 
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The  bed  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
her fe back,  as  this  gives  the  body  a  great  deal  of 
motion  without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear 
this  kind  of  exercife,  mull  make  ufe  of  a  machine. 
A  long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a  continual 
change  of  objects,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the 
fame  ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  mud  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finiQ% 
his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  lead  before  dinner  5 
otherwife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  Tick  feldom  recom¬ 
mend  riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either 
unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  is  become  incurable. 
Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trike  with  every  thing  that 
is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of 
the  common  adlions  of  life  fhould  prove  a  remedy  in, 
an  obdinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejebt  it,  while 
they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely 
becaufe  they  do  not  underhand  it. 

Those  who  have  drength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a  pretty  long  voyage,  may  expedf  great  advantage 
from  it.  This,  to  my  knowlege,  has  frequently  cured 
a  confumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  in  the  lad  dage  of  that  difeafe,  and  where 
medicine  had  proved  inededual.  Hence  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  conclude,  that  if  a  voyage  were  undertaken  in 
due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a  cure. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frelh  provi  lions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve  for 
the  whole  time  they  are  at  lea.  As  milk  is  not  to  be 
obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon 
fruits  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young 

animals 
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animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce 
neceffary  to  add,  that1  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under¬ 
taken,  if  pofTible,  in  the  miideff  leafon,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  towards  a  warmer  climate. 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a  long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a  more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth 
of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ;  and  if  they  find  the 
air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they  fhould 
continue  there,  at  leaf:  till  their  health  be  con¬ 
firmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digeflion, 
and  his  drink  muft  be  of  a  foft  and  cooling  nature. 
All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  leffen  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourilh  and  fupport  the 
patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  muft  keep  chiefly  to  the 
•ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more 
value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  medic  a. 

Asses  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to 
any  other  ;  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  *  be- 
fides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a  very  fmall  quantity ; 
whereas,  to  produce  any  effe&s,  it  ought  to  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  patient’s  food.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expedited,  that  a  gill  or  two  of  affes  milk,  drank 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  able  to 
produce  any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of 
an  adult  *,  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effebls 
foon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it 
happens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very 
feldom  performs  a  cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious  it 
is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in. 

,  I  HAVE 
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I  have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  afles 
milk  in  obdinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  lungs  j  and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed 
at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ;  but  if  it  be 
f  delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  farmed,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  how  can  it  be  expedled  to  fucceed  ? 

Asses  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poffible,  in  its 
natural  warmth,  and,  by  a  grown  perfon,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  an  Eriglifh  pint  at  a  time.  Indead 
of  taking  this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead  thrice 
a- day,  and  to  eat  a  little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo 
as  to  make  it  a  kind  of  meal. 

If  the  milk  ihould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufed 
in  its  Head.  Ades  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be 
drank  v/arm  in  bed  ;  but  as  it  generally  throws  the 
patient  into  a  fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  give  it  after  he  riles. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be 
obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the 
patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  bread  than  to  drink 
it  afterwards.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  reduced  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs  in  a  confumption,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at 
that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to 
die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a  view  to  reap 
any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy. 
Finding  himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he 
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continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfedlly  well, 
and  is  at  prefent  a  ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach  be 
able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perforv 
at  firft;  and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide  without 
-a  fufficient  trial.  It  fhould  at  firft  be  taken  fparingly, 
and  the  quantity  gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes 
to  be  almoft  the  foie  food.  I  never  knew  it  fucceed 
unlefs  where  the  patient  almoft  lived  upon  it. 

Cows  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  affes  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to 
ftand  for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the 
cream.  If  it  ftiould  notwithstanding  prove  heavy  on 
the  ftomach,  a  table-fpoonful  of  rum  or  brandy,  and 
a  bit  of  loaf- fugar,  may  be  put  into  half  an  Englilh 
pint. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fliould,  for 
fome  time,  difagree  with  a  ftomach  that  has  not  been 
accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  ftelh  and  ftrong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who 
fell  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advife 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors,  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceffary  for  fuch  to 
eat  a  little  once  a-day  of  the  fiefh  of  fome  young  ani¬ 
mal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  like  wife  to 
drink  a  little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
>  •*  make 
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make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off 
altogether. 

These  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a  diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk  boiled,  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  readied, 
-  baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant-berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eat  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a  diet  con~ 
fifting  chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with 
milk,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
a  beginning  confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength 
and  fuflicient  resolution  to  perflft  in  this  courfe,  he 
will  feldom  be  difappointed  of  a  cure. 

In  a  populous  town  in  England  *,  where  confump- 
tions  are  very  common,  I  have  frequently  feen  con- 
fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  lent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon  milk  and  vege¬ 
tables,  return  in  a  few  months  quite  plump,  and  free 
from  any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the 
cafe,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far 
advanced ;  but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which 
fuccefs  was  to  be  expelled  :  where  it  failed,  I  never 
knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrpngth  and  fjpit its  flag,  he  muft 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch  like* 
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Some  recommend  fbell  fifh  in  this  diforder,  and 
with  fome  reafon,  as  they  are  very  nourifhing  and 
reftorative  *.  All  the  food  and  drink  ought  however 
to  be  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of 
frefh  chyle  fhould  opprefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much 
accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a  melancholy  caft 
of  mind*,  for  which  reafon,  mulic,  cheerful  com¬ 
pany,  and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly 
benelicial.  The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left 
alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to  render 
them  worfe. 

MEDICINE. - —Though  the  cure  of  this  dif- 

eafe  depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s 
own  endeavours,  yet  we  fhall  mention  a  few  things 
which  may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more 
violent  fymptoms. 

In  the  fir  ft  ft  age  of  a  confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding  *,  and  the  expec¬ 
toration  may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take  frefh  fquilis,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered 
cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  beat 
them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  proves  too 
hard  for  pills,  a  little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be 
added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of, a 
^  moderate  fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach 
will  bear  them. 

*  I  have  often  known  confumptive  patients,  where  the  fyirptoms 
were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  oyfters.  They 
generally  eat  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along  with  them. 

The 
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The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a  proper  medicine  in  this 
Ttage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  directed  in  the 
pleurify. 

A  syrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fugar- candy  may  likewife  be  ufed.  Four 
ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimrnered  together  in 
a  fauce-pan,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  a  table  fpoonful  of 
it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is  troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi¬ 
cines.  Thefe,  in  (lead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it,  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What¬ 
ever  is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines  of 
a  (harp  and  cleanfing  nature ;  as  oxymel,  fyrup  of 
lemon,  <HV. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  efteds  in  this 
difeafe  ^  they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third: 
and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  moft 
proper.  I  have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
feveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifdl  advantage, 
and  would,  for  this  reafon,  recommend  acid  vege¬ 
tables  to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  thelefter 
centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water  trefoil.  Thefe 
infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  redify  the  blood, 
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and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
dilution,  and  quench  thirft  much  better  than  things 
that  are  lufdous  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits 
blood,  he  ought  to  life,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  in- 
fufions  or  decodlions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c.  * 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a  healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decodtions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed, 
coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  thefe  may 
be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is 
ne  ceil  ary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  propen 
It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decodtion  above  pre¬ 
scribed,  or  eat  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pedted  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I  never 
knew  it  of  any  fervice  tinlefs  where  three  or  four 
ounces  at  leaf:  were  ufed  daily  for  a  confiderable  time. 
In  this  way  I  have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effedts, 
and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

•  o 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  opprefiion 
pf  the  bread:,  and  the  hedtic  fymptoms  fhew  that  an 
jgippfthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only  drug 
which  has  any  chance  to  counteradt  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putrefadlion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be 

*  See  Appendix,  Vulnerary  deception. 
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taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a  little 
fyrup,  or  a  cup  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  eledluary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus:  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient 
four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is 
occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  belt 
menftruum  for  extrading  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Engiifh  pint  of  water. 
Afterwards  let  it  be  palled  through  a  fine  drainer, 
and  an  ordinary  tea- cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread: ;  but 
when  it  is  certainly  known,  that  matter  is  colleded 

there,  it  is  one  of  the  bed:  medicines  which  can  be 

♦ 

ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough  to 
give  the  bark  a  fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  difeafe, 
otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  great  bene¬ 
fit  might  be  reapt  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impoflhume  in 
the  bread',  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor 
carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mud  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  deams 
of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens 
to  burft  within  the  Kings,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
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charged  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the  burft- 
ing  of  the  vomica  occafions  immediate  death,  by  fuf- 
focating  the  patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
great,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is  apt 
to  happen.  At  any  rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall 
into  a  fwoon,  and  fhould  have  volatile  fpirits  or  lalts 
held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a  cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  Federative,  as  fin  all  chicken- broths,  fago 
gruel,  rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk,  or 
whey  fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a  pro¬ 
per  time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be 
taken  as  directed  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impoflhume  ihould  difcharge  itfelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bread:,  betwixt  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out 
but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved.  As 
this  operation  muft  always  be  performed  by  a  furgeon, 
it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  defcribe  it.  We  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to 
imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient, 
in  this  cafe,  has  for  his  life. 

A  NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a  wailing 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  considerable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breathing. 
It  is  attended  with  indigeilion,  weakpefs,  and  want 
of  appetite,  &c. 

Those  who  are  of  a  fretful  temper,  who  indulge 
in  fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome 
air,  are  moil  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We 
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We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a  light  and  nourifhing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a  free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  ;  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  roof,  camomile,  CrV. 
Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine,  and  a  glafs  of 
it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affifl  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a  day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a  glals  of  wine 
or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel¬ 
lent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthe'ns  the  folicls, 
and  powerfully  aflifls  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 
o-Qcd  blood  *. 

o 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are,  however,  preferable  to  all  medi¬ 
cines  in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a  long 
journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  moil  likely  means  to  reftore 
his  health. 

What  is  called  a  fymptomatic  confumption  cannot  be 
cured  without  rirfl:  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it  is 
occafionedo  Thus,  when  a  confumption  proceeds 
from  the  fcrophula'  or  king’s  evil,  from  the  feurvv, 
the  aflhma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c,  a  du.e  attention 
mu  ft  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and 
the  regimen  and  medicine  directed  accordingly. 

W hen  exceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  mull  not  only  be  refrained,  but 
the  patient’s  ftrength  muft  be  reftored  by  gentle  exer¬ 
cife,  nourifhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young 

$  Appendix,  Chalybeate  <urine. 
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and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by 
giving  fuck  too  long,  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their 
ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  imme¬ 
diately  to  wean  the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe, 
otherwife  they  cannot  expect  a  cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjedt,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  avoid  confumptions, 
to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they  can, 
to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobriety. 
Confumptions  owe  their  preient  increafe  not  a  little  to 
the  fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  fuppers,  and 
fpending  every  evening  over  a  bowl  of  hot  punch,  or 
a  bottle  of  wine.  Thefe  liquors,  when  too  freely 
ufed,  not  only  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  fpoil  the  appe¬ 
tite,  but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the 
whole  conflitution  on  fire. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

NERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to  our 
different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  feden- 
tary  employments  *,  as  they  commonly  attack  perfons 
of  a  weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negledl  exercife,  eat 
little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpirituous 
liquors. 

CAUSE  S. - ^Nervous  fevers  may  be  occa- 

fioned  by  whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or  impo- 
verifhes  the  blood  ^  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of 
flecp,  intenfe  thought,  living  ori  poor  watery  diet, 

unripe 
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unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  &c. 
They  may  like  wife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined, 
or  unwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common 
in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  moft  fatal  to  thofe  who 
live  in  dirty,  low  houfes,  crouded  ftreets,  hofpitals, 
jails,  or  fuch  like  places. 

Persons  whofe  conditutions  have  been  broken  by 
exceflive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceflive  evacu¬ 
ation,  are  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  exceflive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftrudls  the 
perfpiration,  or  caufes  a  fpafmodic  ftridture  of  the 
folids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We 
fhall  only  add  frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet. 
Too  great  abftinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a 
found  {late  as  a  regular  diet  ;  nor  can  any  thing  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  worfl  kind  than 
its  contrary.  „ 

SYMPTOM  S. — ^Low  fpirit%  want  of  appe¬ 
tite,  weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs, 
deep  fighing,  and  dejedtion  of  mind,  are  generally  the 
forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fuceeeded  by  a 
quick  low  pulfe,  a  dry  tongue  without  any  confider- 
able  third,  chilnefs  and  fiufhing  in  turns,  &V. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a  gid- 
dinefs  and  pain  of  his  head,  has  a  naufea,  with  Teach¬ 
ings  and  vomiting ;  his  pulfe  is  quick,  and  fometimes 
intermitting;  his  urine  pale,  relembling  dead  fmall 
beer,  and  his  breathing  is  difficult,  with  oppref- 
fion  of  the  bread,  and  flight  alienations  of  mind. 

If 
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If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moift,  with  a  plentiful  {pitting, 
a  gentle  purging,  or  a  moifture  upon  the  fkin  *,  or  if 
a  fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large 
puftules  break  out  about  the  lips  and  nofe,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  for  a  favourable  crifis. 

But,  if  there  be  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  or  wafting 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits  ■,  if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceftively,  and  the  extremi¬ 
ties  feel  cold,  with  a  fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe; 
if  there  be  a  ftarting  of  the  tendons,  an  almoft  total 
lofs  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  dis¬ 
charge  by  ftool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  death  is  approaching. 

REGIME  N.- - —It  is  very  neceflary  in  this  dif- 

eafe  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  eafy.  The  leaft 
motion  will  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occaflon 
wearinefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted  with 
the  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more 
hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefenting  to 
the  patient's  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful  ideas. 
Thefe  of  themfelves  often  occaflon  nervous  fevers, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  likewife 
aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mult  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
ftrength  and  {pints  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  purpofe 
his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  muft 
be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymptoms  may 
require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine  whey,  or  fmall  negus 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be 

proper 
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proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muftard  whey  is 
likewife  a  very  proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and  may 
be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  white- wine  *; 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  ge¬ 
nuine,  would  be  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  necelfary.  Good  wine  poffefles  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many  of 
their  bad  'qualities.  I  fay  good  winej  for  however 
common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become,  it  is 
rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the  poor, 
who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quantities.  . 

I  have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with,  a  conftant 
delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  almoft  every 
other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  uftng,  in  whey, 
gruel,  and  negus,  a  bottle  or  two  of  ftrong  wine  every 
day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  beft,  and  may  be 
made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as  circumftances 
may  require.  . 

In  a  word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  flip- 
port  the  patient's  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  Fie  is  not  however  to  be 
over-heated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes ,  and  his 
food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDIC  IN  E.— Where  a  naufea,  load,  and 
ficknefs  at  ftomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  give  the  patient  a  gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacoanha  in 
fine  powder,  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very 

*  See  Appendix,  Mujlard  whey. 
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well.  This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo¬ 
mits  not  only  clean  the  flomach,  but,  by  the  general 
Ihock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpiration,  and 
have  many  other  excellent  effects  in  flow  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and  nature  wants 
rou  fin  g. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a  vomit,  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a  fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  ail  fevefs,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either 
extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the 
blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and 
other  evacuates  are  neceflary.  But  in  nervous 
fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid 
and  poor,  and  the  folids  relaxed,  there  the  lancet  mull 
be  fpared,  and  wine  with  other  cordials  plentifully 
adminiftered. 

It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  caution  people  againfl 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  flri&ure  upon  the  veffels,  and 
fometimes  an  oppreffion  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  fugged  the  idea  of  a  plethora,  or  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood.  I  have  known  even  fome  of  the 
profeffion  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  re- 
fped,  fo  far  as  to  infill  upon  being  bled,  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  hindering  is  highly  neceflary.  Bliflering 
plaflers  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with 
great  advantage.  If  the  patient  be  delirious,  he  ought 
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to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck,  and  it  will  be  the  fafeft 
courfe,  while  the  infenfibility  continues,  as  foon  as 
the  difcharge  occafioned  by  one  bliitering-plaiter 
abates,  to  apply  another  lomewhere  elfe,  and  by  that 
means  keep  up  a  continual  fucceilion  of  them  till  he 
be  out  of  danger. 

I  have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
bliftering  in  this  than  in  any  other  dileafe.  Blitters 
-not  only  (Emulate  the  folids  to  aSion,  but  likewife 
occafion  a  continual  difcharge,  which  may  in  fome 
meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which 
feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  moft 
proper  however  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  after 
fome  degree  of  ftupor  has  come  on,  in  which  cafe 
they  ttiould  be  applied  to  the  head. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a  flool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a  clyfter  of  milk  and 
water,  with  a  little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a  violent  Ioofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
decoction  *. 

A  miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  this  eruption  is  often 
critical,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  retard 
Nature’s  operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption 
#ught  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations,  nor  pufhed  out  by  a  hot  regjmen ;  but 


*  See  Appendix  White  dec  option, 
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the  patient  Ihould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as 
■wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  lago-gruel  with  a  little  wine 
in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
warm  *,  yet  a  kindly  breathing  fweat  ihould  by  no 
means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever,  yet,  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them, 
we  ihall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine 
which  are  commonly  prefcribed  in  it 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  darting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fome- 
times  feen  extraordinary  effe&s  from  large  dofes  of 
mufk  frequently  repeated.  This  is  doubtlefs  a  great 
antifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a 
fcruple  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  necef- 
fary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mufk 
a  few  grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  as 
thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  difcharge 
of  urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  mufk,  with  three 
grains  of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartf¬ 
horn,  may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  fyrup, 
and  given  as  above. 

*  When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  cf  Virginian  fnake-rcct, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva-root,  with  five  grains  of  Ruffian 
caftor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  of 
the  cordial  coofedtion,  or  fyrup  of  faffron.  One  of  thefe  may  be 
taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  intention.  Take 
wild  Valerian  root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  faffron  and  caftor  eJlh 
four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and 
give  one  in  a  cup  of  wine  whey  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


If 
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If  the  fever  iliould  happen  to  Intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient's 
ftrength  fhould  be  wafted  with  colliquative  fweats,  &c. 
it  will  be  neceftary  to  give  him  the  Pernvian-bark. 
Half  a  dram,  or  a  whole  dram,  if  the  patient's  fto- 
mach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may 
be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day,  in  a  glafs  of  red 
port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in  fubftance  not  fit 
eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce  of  it  In  powder  may 
be  infufed  in  a  bottle  of  Lifbon  or  Rhenifh  wine,  for 
two  or  three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be  ftramed,  and 
a  glafs  of  it  taken  frequently 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remiifion  or  interm ifiion  of  the  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablifh 
this  pradtice  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  ;  but  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a  very  univerfal 
febrifuge,  nnd  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  moft  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not  neceftary, 
or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  inflam¬ 
mation. 

*  The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiftered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  an  ounce  of 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root 
two  drams,  faffron  one  dram,  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered,  and 
infufed  in  an  Englifb  pint  of  the  heft  brandy  for  three  or  four  days. 
Afterward-*  the  liquor  may  be  drained,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it 
given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a  glafs  of  fmall  wine  or  negus. 
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C  H  A  P.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID, 
OR  SPOTTED  FEVER. 


HIS  may  be  called  the  peftilential  fever  of 


1  Europe,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 

Persons  of  a  lax  habit,  a  melancholy  difpofition, 
and  thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  waited  by  long  fail¬ 
ing,  watching,  hard  labour,  exceffive  venery,  frequent 
falivations,  &c.  are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. - This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul 

air,  from  a  number  of  people  being  confined  in  a  nar¬ 
row  place  not  properly  ventilated,  from  putrid  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  in 
jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially  where  fuch 
places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanlinefs  is 
negledted. 

*  A  close  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marffly 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifii  or  flefii 
that  has  been  kept  too  long, -are  likewife  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  this  kind  of  lever.  Hence  failors  on  long 
voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are 
very  often  vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea- 
fons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
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putrid  by  ftagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  pu¬ 
trid  fevers. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot  fea- 
fons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes.  Hence 
this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  camps,  and  fuch 
countries  as  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  blood (hed. 
This  fhews  the  propriety  of  removing  church-yards, 
flaughter-houfes,  &c.  at  a  proper  diftance  from  great 
towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a  very  general  caufe  of  pu¬ 
trid  fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a  confined 
unwholefome  air,  and  negleCt  cleanlinefs.  Such  me¬ 
chanics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  con- 
ftantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likewife  very  liable 
to  putrid  fevers. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or 
fpotted  fevers,  are  highly  infectious ;  and  are  there¬ 
fore  often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which 
reafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a  diftance  from 
thofe  afFeCted  with  fuch  dileafes,  unlefs  their  attend^ 
ance  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

S  Y  M  PTOMS, - The  malignant  fever  is  gene¬ 

rally  preceded  by  a  remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of 
ftrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  forne- 
times  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or 
-even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger  of  fainting 
away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  dejeCted  j  he  fighs, 
and  is  full  of  dreadful  kpp rehen fions. 

There  is  a  naufea,  and  fometimes  a  vomiting  of 
bile  ,  a  violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a  itrong  pulia¬ 
tion  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  ;  the  eyes 
often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a  pain  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  orbit ;  there  is  a  noife  in  the  ears,  the 
breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a 
figh;  the  patient  complains  of  pain  about  the  region 
of  the  ftomach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins  *,  his  tongue 
is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it  appears  black  and 
chap’d ;  and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  a  black  cruft. 
He  fometimes  paffes  worms  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  is  affe&ed  with  tremors,  or  fhaking,  and  often 
becomes  delirious* 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  diffoived,  or  with  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  $ 
the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes  of 
a  greenifh,  black,  or  redifli  call.  Spots  of  a  pale, 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour  often  appear  upon  the 
fkin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  hemorrhages, 
or  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &V, 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  in¬ 
flammatory,  by  the  fmalnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great 
deje&ion  of  mind,  the  diffoived  ftate  of  the  blood, 
the  petechie,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell 
of  the  excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  low  or  nervous  fever  by  the  heat 
and  third  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a  higher  colour, 
and  the  proftration  of  ftrength,  dejeclion  of  mind, 
and  all  the  other  fymptoms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam¬ 
matory,  nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended 
together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe  the  great- 
eft  caution  and  fkill  are  requifite.  Attention  muft  be 
paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  prevalent,  and 
both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 
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Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a  regi¬ 
men,  or  improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  fometimes  they  terminate  betwixt  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro¬ 
longed  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
greatly  upon  the  conflitunon  of  the  patient,  ar^d  the. 
manner  of  treating  the  dileafe. 

The  moil  favourable  fymptoms  are  a  gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a  warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a  confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  ihouki  never  be 
imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appear¬ 
ing  between  the  petechia,  or  purple  fpots,  are  like- 
wife  favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about 
the  mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a  good  fign  when  the  puife 
rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
nervous  fymptoms  abate  •,  deafnefs  coming  on  towards 
the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  iikewife  often  a  favourable 
fymptom  *,  and  fo  are  abiceffes  in  the  groin,  or  pa¬ 
rotid  glands. 

Amongst  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a  hard  fwelled 
belly  •,  large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out 
upon  the  fkin  ;  aphthas  in  the  mouth  ;  cold  clammy 
fweats  ^  blindnefs ;  change  of  the  voice  *,  a  wild 
flaring  of  the  eyes ;  difficulty  of  lwallowing ;  an  in¬ 
ability  to  put  out  the  tongue ;  and  a  conflant  incli¬ 
nation  to  uncover  the  breafl.  When  the  fweat  and 

*  Deafnefs  is  not  always  a  favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe* 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occafioned  by  abkeffes  formed  within 
the  ears. 
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faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black, 
or  depofites  a  black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in 
great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  ftools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

REGIMEN. - In  the  management  of  this  dif- 

eafe  we  ought  to  endeavour,,  as  far  as  poflible,  to 
counteradt  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours  *  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  flrength  and  fpirits ;  and  to  aflift 
Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  by  gently 
promoting  perfpiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
muff  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  fhould  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in  the  patient’s 
chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by 
opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome  adjacent  apart¬ 
ment.  The  breath  and  perfpiration  of  perfons  in 
perfect  health  foon  render  the  air  of  a  fmall  apartment 
noxious  *  but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  per¬ 
fpiration  and  breath  of  a  perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of 
Jiumours  are  in  a  putrid  itate* 

Besides  the  frequent  ad  million  of  frefh  air,  we 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  ver- juice,  juice 
of  lemon,  Sevile  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable 
acid  that  can  be  moft  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought 
frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor-,  the  bed, 
and  every  part  of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  eva«. 
po rated  with  an  hot  iron,  or  by  boiling,  CT.  The 
frefh  fkins  of  lemons  pr  oranges  ought  hkewife  to  be 
laid  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  they  fliould 
be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s  nole.  The  ufe  of 

acids 
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gcids  in  this  manner  would  not  only  prove  very 
refrefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife  tend  to 
prevent  the  infe&ion  from  fpreading  among  thofe  who 
attend  him.  Strong  fcented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy, 
rofemary,  wormwood,  &c,  may  likewife  be  laid  in 
different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe 
who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like¬ 
wife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  leail  noife  will  affe6l 
his  head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint  away. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 
cafe  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the 
patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or 
vinegar  whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank 
by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They 
may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in 
fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s  flrengthfeenis  to  require. 
When  he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus,  with  only 
one-half  water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a  glafs  of  clear  wine 
may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  rnoft  proper 
wine  is  Rhenifh  ^  but  if  the  belly  be  loofe,  red  port  or 
claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  belly  is  bound,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a  cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink,  as  there  is  occafion  •,  or  he  may  drink  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  thirfl 
and  promote  a  difcharge  by  {tool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpened 
by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 
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The  food  mu  ft  be  light,  as  panado,  groat  gruel, 
and  fuch  like ;  to  thefe  a  little  wine  may  be  added,  if 
the  patient  be  weak  and  low ;  and  they  ought  all  to 
be  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly 
of  currants,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewife 
to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,  either  baked,  roafted 
or  raw,  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofeberry  tarts, 
preferved  cherries,  plums,  and  fuch  like. 

The  patient  ought  never  to  be  long  without  nou- 
tifhment.  Taking  a  little  food  or  drink  frequently 
not  only  fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the 
putrid  tendency  of  the  humours;  for  which  reafon  he 
ought  frequently  to  be  Tipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a  ftrong  infufion  of  camo¬ 
mile  flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 
fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
effedt.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve  the 
head,  by  relaxing  the  veffeis  in  the  extremities,  but 
as  their  contents  are  ab  for  bed,  and  taken  into  the 
blood,  they  may  by  their  antifeptic  qualities  aftift  in 
preventing  the  putrefcency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE.-— If  a  vomit  be  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a 
good  effefl  ;  but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not 
quite  lo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  always  to  be  kept 
gently  open  by  clyfters,  of  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  fddom  neceifary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
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be  permitted  at  the  flrft  onfet  ,  but  the  repetition  of 

it  generally  proves  hurtful 

Blistering  plafte'rs  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greateft  extremities.  If  the  petechias  or  fpots 
ihould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a  delirium,  "with  other  bad  iymp® 
toms,  come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  bliftering  platers  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
head  and  inikle  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they 
are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a  gangrene,  we  would 
rather  recommend  warm  cataplaftns  or  poultices  of 
mutard  and  vinegar,  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having 
recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  doles,  repeated  eveiy  fecond 
or  third  hour,  till  it  frail  either  vomit,-  purge,  or 
throw  the  patient  into  a  fweat.  This  practice  is  very 
proper,  provided  it  be  not  pufred  fo  far  as  to  weaken 

the  patient. 

A  very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  difeafes 
by  trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines. 
In  confequence  of  this  notion  the  contrayerva  root, 
the  cordial  confeftion,  the  mithridate,  have  been 
extolled  as  infallible  remedies.  There  is  reafon  how¬ 
ever  to  believe,  that  thefe  feldom  do  much  goodc 
Where  cordials  are  neceflary,  we  know  none  that  is 
fuperior  to  good  wine ;  and  therefore  again  recom¬ 
mend  it  both  as  the  fafeft  and  belt.  Wine,  witn  acid* 
and  antifeptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in 

the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moft  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 

k  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the 
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Peruvian  bark  mud  be  adminiftered.  I  have  feen  it, 
when  joined  with  acids,  almoft  perform  wonders, 
even  in  cafes  where  the  petechias  had  the  mod  threat¬ 
ening  afpedb  But,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  mud 
not  only  be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perilled 
in. 

The  bed  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  fubilance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  mixt  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  with  the 
elixir,  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make 
it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  render  it  more  bene¬ 
ficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon 
may  be  added,  and  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture 
taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it. 

Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may 
infule  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a  violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muff  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a  little  cinnamon,  and  fharp- 
ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a  gentle 
perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a  dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood  difiblved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefh  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a  draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon -water,  and  a  bit  of 
fugar,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
neceffary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuration 
is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,, 

ripening 
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ripening  cataplafms,  &c>  And  as  foon  as  there  is  any 
appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid 
open,  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I  have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in- 
various  parts  of  the  body^  in  the  decline  of  this  fever, 
of  a  livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a  moil  putrid 
cadaverous  ftnell.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the 
patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  wine,  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol; 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend 
a  ftridt  regard  to  clean linefs ;  a  dry  fituation  ;  fuffici- 
ent  exercife  in  the  open  air  wholefome  food,  and  a 
moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infection  ought 
above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  conftitution  is 
proof  againft  it.  I  have  known  perfons  feized  with  a 
putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a  fmgle  vifit  to  a 
patient  in  it ;  others  have  caught  it  by  going  through 
a  town  where  it  prevailed  ;  and  fome  by  attending  the 
funerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it. 

When  a  putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a  family, 
the  greateft  attention  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  dif~ 
eafe  from  fpreading.  The  Tick  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a  large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 
family  as  poffible ;  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex¬ 
tremely  clean,  and  fhould  have  frefh  air  frequently  let 
into  his  chamber ;  whatever  comes  from  him  fhould 
be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fhould  be  fre-* 
quently  changed,  and  thofe  in  health  ought  to  avoid  * 
all  unneceffary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  .who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught  the 
infedtion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a  vomit,  and  to 
work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  tea. 
This  may  be  repeated. in  a  day  or  two,  if  the  appre- 

henfions 
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henflons  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms 
appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh 
pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a  few  glafles  of  gene¬ 
rous  wine.  I  have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 
this  courfe,  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  again  ft  infe&ion  ;  but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Those  who  attend  the  Tick  in  putrid  fevers,  ought 
always  to  have  a  piece  of  fpunge  or  a  handkerchief 
dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  hold  at  their 
nofe  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
walh  their  hands,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


CHAP.  XXL 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puf- 


JL  tides  or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  fkin, 
refembling,  in  fhape  and  fize,  the  ieed$  of  millet. 
The  puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes 
both  are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf¬ 
tules  5  but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
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the  fweat  is  moil  abundant,  as  on  the  bread:,  the 
back,  UV.  A  gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  thefkin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption  ;  but,  when  the  fkin  is 
dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  danger¬ 
ous.  ■? 

Sometimes  this  is  a  primary  difeafe;  but  it  Is 
much  oftener  only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  malady, 
as  the  fmalkpox,  meafles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous 
fever,  £dV.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effect 
of  too  hot  a  regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the.  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  neglecting  exercife,  keep  con¬ 
tinually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized 
with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe  their  lives 
by  it. 

CAUSES. — — The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 
occafioned  by  violent  paffiions  or  affedlions  of  the 
mind ;  as  exceflive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceffive 
watching,  great  evacuations,  a  weak  watery  diet, 
rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  watery,  un¬ 
ripe  fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons. 
Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been 
fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  C5V.  may  like¬ 
wife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation, 
as  iffues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
or  the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  UV. 
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This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
effect  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  $  it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceffive  ufe  of  green 
unripe  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its 
molt  general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as  lead 
a  fedentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy,  and  at 
the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape  this  dif¬ 
eafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely  fatal  to 
women  of  fafhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe  women  in 
manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to  affift  their 
hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  alrnoft  the  whole 
of  their  time.  But  among  women  who  are-a&ive  and 
laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and  take  enough 
of  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little 
known. 

SYMPTOMS - When  this  is  a  primary  dif¬ 

eafe,  it  makes  its  attack,  like  molt  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a  flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded  by 
heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintifhnefs,  fighing,  a  low 
quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient  is 
reftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious ;  the  tongue  appears 
white,  and  the  hands  fhake,  with  often  a  burning 
heat  in  the  palms  ;  and  in  childbed-women  the  milk 
generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difeharges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
the  fkin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puflules  of  a 
red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the 
fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more 
full  and  foft,  the  fkin  grows  moifler,  and  the  fweat, 
as  the  difeale  advances,  begins  to  have  a  peculiar 
foetid  fmell ;  the  great  load  on  the  breaft,  and  oppreft 
'  y.  fion 
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fion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the  cuftomary 
evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the  fixth  or 
feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puftules  begin  to 
dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafions  a  very  difagreeable 
itching  in  the  fkin. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  exad  time  when  the 
puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup¬ 
tion  is  critical ;  but,  when  fymptomatical,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifh  by 
turns.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  dan¬ 
ger;  but  when  they  go  in  all  of  a  fudden,  and  do  not 
appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear,  water,  afterwards  they  grow 
yellowiih.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfpd  with 
puftules  of  a  red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear, 
the  difeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a  raft). 

REGIMEN.— - In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  what¬ 

ever  kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a  temperature,  as  neither  to  pufh  out  the 
eruption  too  faft,  nor  to  caufe  it  retreat  prematurely. 
The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be  in  a  mode- 
rate  degree  nourifhing  and  cordial ;  but  neither  ftrong 
nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber  ought  neither  to 
be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ;  and  he  fhould  not  be  too 
much  covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is 
to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  Nothing  fo  certainly 
makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  ajgprehenfioa 
of  danger. 


1 
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The  food  muft:  be  weak  chicken -broth  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat  gruel,  &c.  to  a  gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a  few  grains  of  fait 
and  a  little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  be  eat. 

The  drink  mufl  be  fuited  to  the  {late  of  the 
patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe.  be  pretty  high, 
the  drink  ought  to  be  weak  *,  as  water-gruel,  balm- 
tea,  or  the  following  deco&ion  ?. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup¬ 
tion  does  not  rife  fufticiently,  his. drink  muft  be  a 
little  more  generous ;  as  wine- whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
fnarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re¬ 
quire. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with 
acids*,  and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcency  be  great, 
the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head 
be  much  affe&ed,  the  belly  muft  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyfters  f. 

Medi- 

*  Take  two  ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  hartfhorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water* 
To  the  flrained  decodUon  add  a  little  white  fugar,  and  let  the 
patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

f  In  the  commercium  littrarium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburgh  in 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January  ;  from  which  we 
learn  the  neceljity  of  a  temperate  regimen  in  this  malady,  and  like- 
wife  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  firft  who  difcover  the  proper 

treatment 
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MEDICINE, - IF  the  food  and  drink  be  pro¬ 

perly  regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medi¬ 
cine  in  this  difeaie  Should  the  eruption  however  not 
rife,  or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to 
fupport  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to 
apply  bliflers.  The  moil  proper  cordial  in  this  cafe 
is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  food  or  drink ;  &nd  if  there  be  any  flgns  of 
putrefcenee,  which  frequently  happens,  the  bark  and 
acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  directed  in  the 
putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blilters  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  difeafe;  and  where  Nature  flags,  and  the 
eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  keep 
up  a  ftimuius,  by  a  continual  fucceffion  of  fmall  blis¬ 
ters  j  but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  at  a 
time.  If  however  the  pulfe  flhould  fink  remarkably, 
the  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be  affedted,  it  will 

treatment  of  difeafe?.  ts  This  fever  mads  terrible  havoc  even 
among  men  of  robuft  ccnftitutions,  and  all  medicine  proved  in  vain. 
They  were  feized  in  an  inftant  with  fh'ivering,  yawning,  ftretcbing, 
and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded  by  a  rr.oft  intenfe  heat;  at  the 
fame  time  there  was  great  lofs  of  flrength  and  appetite.  On  the 
feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  appeared,  or  fpots  like 
flea  bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a  delirium,  reftleffnefs,  and  toiling  in 
bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal.  While  mattery  were  in  this  unhappy 
fltuation,  a  midwife,  of  her  own  accord,  gave  to  a  patient,  in  the 
height  of  the  difeafe,  a  clyfter  of  rain-water  and  butter  without  fair, 
and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a  quart  of  fpring-water,  half  a  pint  of 
generous  wine,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  vvl  i  eft 
fugar  gently  boiled  till  a  feum  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; 
for  the  belly  was  foon  loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vanifhed, 
and  the  patient  was  rellored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the 
jaws  of  death.”  This  practice  was  imitated  by  ethers  with  the  like 
happy  effect?. 

O. 


be 
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be  neceflfary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering  plafters  to  the 
moft  fenflble  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs  and 
thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the 
patient,  and  depreffes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 
to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a  phyfician. 
We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  pradtice  is  generally  very 
unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fltuation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a  putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  be  often  occafioned  in  childbed- 
women  by  too  hot  a  regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a  fudden,  and  have 
recourfe  to  a  very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacu* 
ations.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacu¬ 
ations,  is  here^much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to 
artificial  ones,  as  thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom 
fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes, 
requires  gentle  purging,  which  fhould  not  be  neglected 
as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  patient’s, 
ftrength  will  permit. 

To  avoid  this  difeafe,  a  pure  dry  air,  fufficien't 

exercife*  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceffary.  Preg¬ 
nant 
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nant  women  fhould  guard  againft  cddivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid¬ 
ing  all  green  tralhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome 
things ;  and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought  ftridtly  to 
obferve  a  cool  regimen. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER, 

HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a  remifiion 


JL  of  the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes 
fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the 
eighth  day.  The  remifiion  is  commonly  preceded  by 
a  gentle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a  few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe 
remifiions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
fometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  fhorter  duration  5 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. - Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marfhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnating 
watery  but  they  prove  mod  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moidure  are  combined,  as  in  feme 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  Err.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of  a 
putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  mod 
frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  elpecially  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age, 
fex,  or  conftitutioh  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of 
this  fever ;  but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfens  of  a  relaxed 
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habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  fhgnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe 
unwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. - The  firft  fymptoms  of  this 

fever  are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affedled  with  a 
delirium  at  the  very  firft  attack.  There  is  a  pain, 
and  fometimes  a  fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the 
ftomach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  fkin  fre¬ 
quently  appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often 
afflidted  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fome¬ 
times  a  little  hard*  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood 
when  let,  rarely  (hews  any  figns  of  inflammation. 
Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coftive,  and  others  are 
affiidted  with  a  very  treublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this 
difeale,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fltuation,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient. 
They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by  the  method 
of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  circumftances  too 
tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  fymptoms 
predominate,  fometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other 
times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
a  fucceflion  of  each  of  thefe,  or  even  a  complication 
of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN.— — The  regimen  muft  be  adapted 
to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  muft  be  (lender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or 
putrid  fymptoms  occur,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  flip- 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a  more 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 

imme- 
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immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  mud  however  be 
very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things  of  a  heating  qua¬ 
lity,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a  con¬ 
tinual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment, 
if  poffible,  Ihould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated 
by  letting  in  fredt  air  at  the  doors  or  windows.  It 
ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bedclothes, 
ought  to  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excre¬ 
ments  immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things 
have  been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  necefiary 
to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance 
to  the  lick  than  all  the  beaded  powers  of  medicine 

MEDIC  IN  E.- - In  order  to  cure  this  fever, 

we  mud  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  regular  inter- 
midion.  This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleed¬ 
ing,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  ;  but  when 
that  is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient,  and  prolong 
the  difeafe.  A  vomit  however  will  feldom  be  im¬ 
proper,  and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
very  well }  but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would 

*  The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural  diiTer- 
fcation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  .obfervation  ;  “  Indufia,  lodices,  ac  ftragula,  frnpius  fun<t 
mutanda,  ac  ae’ri  exponenda  ;  faces  fordefque  quam  primum  remo- 
vendae  ;  oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  aegri  decumbunt  fint  falubria, 
£t  aceto  confperfa;  denique  ut  asgris  cura  quanta  maxima  profpici- 
atur.  Compertum  ego  habeo,  medicum  hsec  fedulo  obfervantem, 
quique  ea  exequi  poteft,  multo  magis  mgris  profuturum,  quam  medh* 
Sgm  peritiorem  hike  commodis  deftitutum/* 

0.3 
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rather  recommend  one  or  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic, 
with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made  into 
a  draught,  and  given  for  a  vomit.  This  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the 
ficknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyflers 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  cream  of 
tartar,  tamarinds,  flewed  prunes,  or  the  like ;  but 
all  flrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

i  -  .  * 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a  few  days  may  generally 
be  brought  to  a  pretty  regular  or  diftinft  intermiffion, 
in  which  cafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  adminillered, 
and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfect  the  cure.  It  is 
needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the 
bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion  frequently  to 
mention  them. 

The  mofi  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  the  moil 
fcrupulous  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  countries 
to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening  dews, 
and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endemical, 
the  beft  preventive  medicine  which  we  can  recom¬ 
mend,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be 
chewed  or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &V.  Some 
recommend  fmoking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in 
marfhy  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and 
intermitting  fevers. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

I 

THIS  difeafe  is  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape 
it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  the 
moft  contagious  malady  in  thefe  parts ;  and  has,  for 
many  years,  proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  lead;  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  moil  liable 
to  this  difeafe  *,  and  thofe  whofe  food  is  unwholefome, 
who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with  grois 
humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguiflied  into  the  diftind  and 
confluent  kind  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  diftindions  of 
the  final  1-pox  *,  as  the  cryflalline,  the  bloody,  CiV. 

CAUSE  S.- — 'The  fmalbpox  are  commonly 
caught  by  lnfedioo.  Since  the  dileafc  was  fiifl; 
brought  into  Europe,  the  infedion  has  never  been 
wholly  extinguifhed  *,  nor  have  any  proper  methods^ 
fo  far  as  we  know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe;  fo 
that  now  it  has  become  in  a  manner  conflitutional. 
Children  who  have  over-heated  themfelves  by  run¬ 
ning,  wreftling,  CiV.  or  adults  alter  a  debauch,  are 
very  apt  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. - -This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a  minute  defcription  of  it  is  unneceffary. 
Children  commonly  look  a  little  dull,  feem  liftlefs 
;and  drowfy  for  a  few  days  before  the  more  violent 

Q  4  fy  nip  toms 
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fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  like- 
wife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little 
appetite  for  folid  foot,  complain  of  wearinefs,  and, 
upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fweat.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns, 
which,  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  approaches,  be¬ 
come  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied  with  pains 
of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c.  The  pulfe  is 
quick,  with  a  great  heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reftleffnefs. 
When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a  kind  of 
horror,  with  a  fudden  ftart,  which  is  a  very  ^common 
fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruption  :  as  are  alfo 
eonvulfion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear  5, 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  fir  ft  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difcovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  breaft. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a  flow  erup¬ 
tion,  and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a  mild  diftindt  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day 
£rom  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep 
coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Puftules 
which  are  diftinft,  with  a  florid  red  bafis,  and  which 
fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft  of  a  whitifh,  and 
afterwards  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  are  the  beft. 

A  livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  un¬ 
favourable  fymptom  *,  as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puftules  which 
contain  a  thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A  great 
number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 
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danger.  It  is  likewife  a  very  bad  fign  when  they  run 
into  one  another. 

It  is  a  moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechias, 
or  purple,  brown,  and  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a  putrid  dif- 
folution  of  the  blood,  andfhew  the  danger  to  be  very 
great.  Bloody  {tools  or  urine,  with  a  fwelled  belly, 
are  bad  fymptoms ;  as  is  aifo  a  continual  ftrangury. 
Pale  urine  and  a  violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  are  figns  of  an  approaching  delirium,  or  of 
convulfon  fits.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or 
falls  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  un¬ 
favourable.  If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the  patient  generally 
does  well ;  but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed  each  other, 
there  is  reafon  tp  apprehend  danger.  When  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  brown  cruft,  it  is  an  un¬ 
favourable  fymptom.  Cold  fhivering  fits  coming  on 
at  the  height  of  the  difeafe  are  likewife  unfavourable* 
Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an 
affedtion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a  bad  ftgn  •,  but 
fometimes  jt  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a  difordered 
ftomach.  « 

REGIMEN. - When  the  firft  fymptoms  of 

the  frn  all-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I  have  known  children, 
to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  blifter- 
ed,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  preceded  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but 
rendered  unable  to  fupport  the  puftules  after  they 
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were  out ;  fo  that  the  patient,  exhaufted  by  mere 
evacuations,  funk  under  the  difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a  dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if 
this  were  a  primary  difeafe ;  whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  a&ual  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox, 
it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by  this  means 
acquires  a  reputation  without  any  merit  *. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceffary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool 
and  eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak 
diluting  liquors ;  as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &€.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to 
bed  ;  but  fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
fhould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light; 
and  he  fhould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 

j  O 

that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever, 
and  pufhes  out  the  puflules  prematurely.  This  has 

*  Convulfion  fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effe&s  are 
pfiten  falutary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe  of  by 
Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a  fever.  I  have  always  obferved 
the  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed  after  one  or  more 
convulfion  fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulfions  being  a 
favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever,  lefiens  the 
eruption* 
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numberlefs  ill  effects.  It  not  only  increafes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  puftules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run 
into  one  another ;  and  when  they  have  been  puffed 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in 
before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron  and  marigold-teas,  wine, 
punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are  given 
with  a  view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  erup¬ 
tion  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other  popular 
miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a  very  juft  obfervation, 
ffhat  when  there  is  a  moifture  on  the  Jkin ,  the  fox  rife 
better ,  and  the  patient  is  e after  than  when  it  continues  dry 
and  parched .  But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing  the 
patient  into  a  fweat.  Sweating  never  relieves  unlefs 
where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the  effedl  of 
drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peeviff  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a  nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In¬ 
dulging  them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has 
many  bad  effedts  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  ;  but  if  ffe  too  proves 
feveriff,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be 
increafed  *. 

#  I  have  known  a  nurfe,  who  had  the  fmall-pox  before,  fo 
infefted  by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a  child  in  a  bad  kind  of 
fmall-pox,  that  ihe  had  not  only  a  great  number  of  puftules  which 
broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a  malignant  fever, 
which  terminated  in  a  number  of  impofthumes  or  boils,  and  from 
which  fhe  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  mention  this  to  put 
pthers  upon  their  guard  againft  the  danger  of  this  virulent  infection. 

Laying 
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Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed  has-  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought,  if  poffible,  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c.  all  tend 
to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe. 
It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three 
children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a  load  of 
puftules  that  even  their  {kins  ftick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a  fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
ftckened  by  the  fight.  But  how  muil  the  effluvia 
affetft  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perifn  by  this 
ufage  *  ? 

O  0 

A  very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  amongft  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fm all-pox 
to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period  of 
that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they  fhould 
catch  cold,  but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The 
linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs, 
and  frets  the  tender  fkin.  It  likewife  occafions  a  bad 
fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient 
and  thofe  about  him  ;  befides  the  filth  and  fordes 
which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up 
again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe, 

*  This-  obfervatiqn  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work- 
boufes,  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I  have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped  up 
in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe#  without  any  of 
shem  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frelh  air.  No  one  can  be  at  a 
lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  conduct,  it  ought  to  be  a  rule, 
not  only  in  holpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewife  for  other  dif- 
cafes,  that  no  patient  fhould  be  within  fight  or  hearing  of  another. 
This  is  a  matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid.  In  mcfl  hof¬ 
pitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  are  often 
eo  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment. 
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A  patient  fiiould  not  be  buffered  to  be  dirty  in  an 
internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fm all-pox.  Cutaneous 
diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs  alone,  and 
are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen 
to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refredi 
him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be 
thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  like  wife  to  be  warmed, 
and  put  on  when  the  patient  is  mod:  cool. 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  ail  that  has  been  faid  againft  the-  hot 
regimen  in  the  fm  all  pox,  that  numbers  till  fall  a 
facrifice  to  that  error.  I  have  feen  poor  women  tra¬ 
velling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their 
children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall-pox;  and  have 
frequently  oblerved  others  begging  by  the  way  fide, 
with  infants  in  their  arms  covered  with  the  puflules  * 
yet  I  could  never  learn  that  one  of  theft  children  died 
by  this  fort  of  treatment.  This  is  certainly  a  fuf- 
ficient  proof,  of  the  fafety  at  lead:,  of  expofing 
patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the  open  air.  There 
can  be  no  reafon,  however,  for  expofing  them  to 
public  view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  environs 
of  great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  or 
the  public  walks.  This  practice,  however  well  it 
.may  fuk  the  purpofes  of  boailing  inoculators,  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light, 
and  of  a  cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled 
with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roalted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with 
a  little  fugar,  or  fuch  like, 
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The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water,  clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel, 
&c.  After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of 
an  opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a  very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICI  N  E. - This  difeafe  is  generally  di¬ 

vided  into  four  different  periods,  viz*  the  fever  which 
precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fuppu- 
ration,  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  the  fecon- 
dary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more 
is  neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep 
the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink 
diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  fafefl 
courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a 
a  ftrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a  full  pulfe,  a  dry  fkin, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  render  this 
operation  neceffary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  ♦,  but, 
unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it 
alone  ;  if  the  belly  be  bound,  emollient  cly fliers  may 
be  thrown  in. 

If  there  be  a  great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  clean  the  flomach.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
fever,  nature  generally  attempts  a  difcharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gentle 
means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a  cool  regimen,  &V,  to  prevent 
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too  great  an  eruption  •,  yet,  after  the  puftules  have 
made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote  the 
fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if 
Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a 
low,  creeping  pulfe,  faintifhnefs,  and  great  lofs  of 
flrength,  render  cordials  neceflary,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into  negus* 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  fliarpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like. 
Wine- whey  fharpened  as  above,  is  likewife  a  proper 
drink  in  this  cafe  ;  great  care  however  muft  be  taken 
not  to  overheat  the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things* 
This,  infliead  of  promoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rifing  of  the  fm all- pox  is  often  prevented  by 
the  violence  of  the  fever ;  in  this  cafe  the  cool  regimen 
is  ftridly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  chamber  muft 
not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  co¬ 
vered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Excessive  reflclefTnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of  the  fmail-pox.  When  that  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceflfary.  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be  adminiftered  with  a  fparing  hand.  To  an  in¬ 
fant,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be 
given  every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  deflred 
effed.  An  adult  will  require  a  table-fpoonful  in 
order  to  anfwer  the  fame  pimpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a  ftrangury,  or  fop- 
preflion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmail- 
pox,  he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and, 
if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with  his 
feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  fre- 
.quently  fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  fhould  endeavour 

to 
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to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do 
not  fucceed,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre 
may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing- 
more  certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or  is  more  benefi¬ 
cial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a  plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  walked,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  lharpened  with 
a  little  vinegar  or  currant-jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without 
a  ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  but  the  feces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body, 
become  acrid,  and  even  putrid-,  from  whence  bad 
confequences  muft  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper, 
when  the  belly  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient 
clyfter  every  fecond  or  third  day,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  patient. 

When  petechfe,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft 
immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  doles  as  the 
patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a  child,  two  drams 
of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces 
of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  Ample  cinnamon- 
water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or  le¬ 
mon.  This  may  be  lharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vi¬ 
triol,  and  a  table-fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If 
it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may 
take  at  leaft  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This 
medicine  ought/ not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  muft  be 
adminiftered  as  frequently  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it; 
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In  which  cafe  it  will  often  produce  very  happy  effects. 
I  have  frequently  feen  the  petechia  difappear,  and 
fmall-pox,  which  had  a  very  threatening  afpedl,  rife 
and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark 
and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to 
be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly 
of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  mult  confiit  of 
apples  roafted  or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  fruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when 
the  petechiae  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  likewife 
in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox,  where  the 
matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian 
bark  feems  to  poffefs  a  fingular  power  of  aftifting 
nature  in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called 
good  matter ,  consequently  it  mu  ft  be  beneficial  both 
in  this  and  other  difeafes,  where  the  crifis  depends  on 
a  fuppuration.  I  have  often  obferved  where  the  fmall- 
pox  were  fiat,  and  the  matter  contained  in  them  quite 
clear  and  tranfparent,  and  where  at  firft  they  had  the 
appearance  of  running  into  one  another,  that  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour 
and  confidence  of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  tnoft 
happy  effecls. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  1  mall-pox  ftrike  iny 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  biiftering  plafters  muft  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and  the 
patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 
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Sometimes  bleeding  has  a  furprifing  effe<d  in  raifing 
the  pudules  after  they  have  fubfided  *,  but  it  requires 
fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms  however 
may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as  they  tend 
to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and  by  that 
means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  extremities. 

The  moil  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what 
we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on 
when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  the 
face,  and  mod  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are 
carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her 
endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counter- 
a£ted,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a  nourishing  and 
cordial  nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ffrong,  the  heat  intenfe, 
and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptoms  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  the  patient  mud  imme¬ 
diately  be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mud; 
be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  drength,  age,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faint- 
iih,  the  pudules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there 
be  great  coldnels  of  the  extremities,  blidering  pladers 
mud  be  applied,  and  the  patient  mud  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even  fpirits  have 
fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with  amazing 
fuccefs. 
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As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf¬ 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  praftifed  in  other  phleg¬ 
mons  which  tend  to  fuppuration ;  and  there  feems  to 
be  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  this 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  lefiened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  fhould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a  yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necefiary 
for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with 
a  pair  of  fciflars  or  a  needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed 
by  a  little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally  firft 
ripe  on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with 
opening  thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  become 
ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a  fecond  or 
even  a  third  time ;  for  which  caufe  the  operation  muft 
be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  fo  long  as  there  is 
any  confiderabie  appearance  of  matter  in  the  puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  operation,  ra¬ 
tional  as  it  is,  has  been  negle&ed  from  a  piece  of 
miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe,  that 
it  muft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
I  have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  pa¬ 
tient  did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  lead 
fenfible  of  it  j  but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a 
little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  companion  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  arife  from  it. 
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Opening  the  puflules  not  only  prevents  the 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  pitting,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  im¬ 
portance.  Acrid  matter,  by  lodging  long  in  the 
puflules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  fkin ;  by 
which  many  a  handfome  face  becomes  fo  deformed  as* 
hardly  to  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  human  figure  *. 

It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are 
gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the  belly 
has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  na¬ 
ture  have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the 
fmall-pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  neceffary ;  but  it 
ought  never  wholly  to  be  negleiled. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufionof  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a  little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  ope¬ 
rates.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  mufl  take 
medicines  of  a  fharper  nature.  For  example,  a  child 
of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains 
of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over  night,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next  morning.  This 
may  be  wrought  off  with  frefh  broth  or  water-gruel* 
and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix 
days  intervening  betwixt  each  dole.  For  children 

*  Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  necef¬ 
fary  when  the  patient  has  a  great  load  of  fmall  pox,  or  when  the 
matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fothin  and  acrid,  a  na'.uie,  that  there 
is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being  too  qumkly 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  circulating  humours. 

further 
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further  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofe  mu  ft  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conftitution. 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought 
to  fuppuration  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  means  of  ripen¬ 
ing  poultices ;  and,  when  they  have  been  opened,  or 
break  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be 
purged.  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a  milk  diet  will 
likewife  be  ufefui  in  this  cafe. 

When  a  cough,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptomsof  a  confurnption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall-pox, 
the  patient  muft  be  feat  to  a  place  where  the  air  is 
good,  and  put  upon  a  courfe  of  afTes-milk,  with  fuch 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  directions  in  this 

cafe,  fee  the  article  Coidumptions. 

’  ,c  ... 

O  F  I  N  O  €  %J  L  A  T  I  O  N. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  than  the  fmall-pox,  yet  more 
may  be  done  before-hand  to  render  this  difeafe  fa¬ 
vourable  than  any  one  w.e  know,  as  almoft  all  the 
danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by  inoculation. 
This  falutary  invention  has  been  known  in  Europe 
above  half  a  century,  but,  like  moft  other  ufefui  dif- 
coveries,  it  has,  till  of  late,  made  but  flow  progrefs. 
It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of 
this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception  here  than  among  any  of  our 
neighbours.  It  is  ftill  however  far  from  being  gene¬ 
ral,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be  the  cafe,  fo 
long  as  the  pra&ice  continues  in  the  hands  of  the 
Faculty. 
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No  difcavery  can  be  of  general  utility  while  tfi e 
practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Had  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as  a 
fafhion,  and  not  as  a  medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  pradtifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here  as 
it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  had  it,  it  had 
long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealoufies* 
the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  mod  effectual  ob- 
llacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  pradtice  of  inoculation  never  be¬ 
came,  in  any  meafure,  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have 
not  only  rendered  the  pradlice  more  extenfive,  but 
likewife  more  fafe,  and,  by  adting  under  lefs  reftraint 
than  the  regular  pradtitioners,  have  taught  them  that 
the  patient’s  greateft  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want 
of  care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior  fkill, 
either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicating  the 
difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a  fordid  defire 
of  ingrofiing  the  whole  pradtice  to  themfelves,  pretend 
to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for  preparing 
perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail  of  fuccefs. 
But  this  is  only  a  pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  inattentive.  Common  lenle  and  prudence 
alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice  of  the  fubjedt 
and  management  of  the  operation.  Whoever  is  pof- 
feffed  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office  for  his  children 
whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided  they  be  in 
a  good  flate  of  health. 


This 
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This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
Obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe,  ge¬ 
nerally  reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  body,  communicating  the  infection  by  this  or 
the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years  pad  I 
have  caufed  the  parents  or  riurfes  perform  the  whole 
themlelves,  and  have  found  that  method  followed 
with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many  incon¬ 
veniences  that  attend  the  other 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 
and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the 
pradice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to  chil¬ 
dren,  by  opening  a  bit  of  the  ikin  with  a  needle,  and 

*  A  critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  frit  put  me  upon 
trying  this  method.  A  gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his  children  ex¬ 
cept  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined  to  have  him 
inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired  I  would  perfuade 
the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  propriety.  But  that  was 
impoftible.  They  were  not  to  be  perfuaded,  and  either  could  not 
get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  determined  againft  conviction. 
It  was  always  a  point  with  me,  not  to  perform  the  operation  without 
the  content  of  parties  concerned.  I  therefore  advifed  the  father,  after 
giving  his  fon  a  dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a  patient  who  had 
the  fmall-pox  of  a  good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules, 
taking  up  the  matter  with  a  little  cotton,  and  as  loon  as  he  came 
home  to  take  his  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a  flight  fcratch  with  a 
pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no 
further  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  punctually  performed  ;  and  at  the 
ufual  period  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  which  were  of  an 
exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an  hour 
to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  difeafe  had 
come  in  the  natural  way  till  the  boy  was  well. 
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putting  into  tjie  wound  a  little  matter  taken  from  a 
ripe  puftule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they  pafs  a 
thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fkin,  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger  j  and  in  fome  of  the  ftates 
of  Barbary  inoculation  is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the 
variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  practice  of  com¬ 
municating  the  fmall-pox  by  rubbing  the  variolous 
matter  upon  the  fkin  is  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia 
and  Europe  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally 
gone  by  the  name  of  buying  the  fn}all-pox. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  fianting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin,  with 
a  lancet  wet  with  frefh  matter  taken  from  a  ripe  puf¬ 
tule  ;  afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left 
without  any  dreffing.  Some  make  ufe  of  a  lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter ;  but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frefh  matter 
cannot  be  obtained :  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moiftened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome 
time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water. 

Indeed,  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to 
the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  alb 
Let  a  bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet 
with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm, 
midway  between  the  fhoulder  and  elbow,  and  covered 
with  a  piece  of  the  corpmop  flicking-plailer,  and  kept 
pn  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to 
communicate  the  difeafe.  We  mention  this  method 
becaufe  many  people  are  afraid  of  a  wound  ;  and 
doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can  be  per¬ 
formed,  it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become  general. 

Some 
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Some  people  imagine,  that  the  difcharge  from  a 
wound  leffens  the  eruption  ;  but  there  is  no  great  itrefs 
to  be  laid  upon  this  notion :  Befides,  deep  wounds  often 
ulcerate,  and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  considered 
as  a  medical  operation  in  thole  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
Priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  Hill  ,  in  its  in¬ 
fancy*,  we  make  no  doubt  however  but  it  will  boon 
become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more 
of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefent  they  do 
of  giving  them  a  purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy, 
the  greateit  oppofition  to  it  itill  arifing  from  fome 
fcruples  of  conic ience,  which  they  alone  can  remove. 
I  would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  remove  the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds 
may  have  to  this  falutary  practice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as 
a  duty,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to 
make  ufe  of  a  mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our 
power  for  faying  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely 
fuch  parents  as  wilfully  neglect  the  means  of  faving 
their  children’s  fives,  are  as  guilty  as  thole  who  put 
them  to  death.  I  with  this  matter  were  duly  weighed. 
No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance  for  human 
weaknefs  and  religious  prejudices,  yet  I  cannot  help 
recommending  it,  in  the  warmell  manner,  to  parents 
to  confider  how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children, 
by  negle&ing  to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early 
period  of  life. 

The 
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The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu¬ 
lation  of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed 
out  by  the  learned  Dr.  McKenzie  in  his  Hiilory  of 
Health*.  To  thefe  mentioned  by  the  doftor  we  fhall 

only 

*  “  Many  and  great,  fays  this  humane  author,  are  the  dangers 
attending  the  natural  infe&ion,  from  all  which  the  inoculation  is 
quite  fecure.  The  natural  infe&ion  may  invade  weak  or  diftempered 
bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It  may  at¬ 
tack  them  at  a  fealbn  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  intenfelv 
cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a  fort  of  fmall-pox  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon  people  un¬ 
expectedly,  when  a  dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  imported  into  a 
maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after  exceffes  committed  in 
luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may  likewife  feize  on  the 
innocent  after  indifpenfible  watchings,  hard  labour,  or  neceflary 
journies.  And  is  it  a  trivial  advantage,  that  ail  thefe  unhappy  cir- 
cumilances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ?  By  inoculation  num¬ 
bers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from  death.  In  the  natural 
fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fined  features,  and  the  moll:  beautiful 
complexions  miferably  disfigured  ?  Whereas  inoculation  rarely  leaves 
any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the  number  of  puftules  on  the 
face  have  been  very  confiderable,  and  the  fymptoms  by  no  means 
favourable.  And  many  other  grievous  complaints,  that  are  fre¬ 
quently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort,  feldom  follow  the  artificial. 
Does  not  inoculation  alfo  prevent  thofe  inexpreflible  terrors  that  per¬ 
petually  harafs  perfons  who  never  had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that 
when  the  fmall-pox  is  epidemical,  intire  villages  are  depopulated, 
markets  ruined,  and  the  face  of  diflrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  ?  From  this  terror  it  arifes,  that  juftice  is  frequently  poftponed, 
or  difeouraged  at  feflions  or  afiifes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Wit- 
nedes  and  juries  dare  not  appear ;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  necedary 
abfence  of  fome  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are 
not  attended  with  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office 
and  merit.  Does  not  inoculation  in  like  manner  prevent  our  brave 
tailors  from  being  feized  with  this  diflemper  on  fhipboard,  where 
*hey  mull  quickly  fpread  the  infe&ion  among  fuch  of  the  crew  who 

never 
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only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  in 
the  early  period  of  life,  are  not  only  "rendered  unhappy, 
but  likewife,  in  a  great  meafure,  unfit  for  fuftaining 
many  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  offices.  Few 
people  would  chufe  even  to  hire  a  fervant  who  had  not 
had  the  fmall-pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a  fiave  who 
had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could 
a  phyfician  or  a  furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall- 
pox  himfejf,  attend  others  under  that  malady  ?  How 
deplorable  is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at 
mature  age  without  having  had  the  fmall-pox!  A 
woman  with  child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe :  And 
if  an  infant  happens  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox 
upon  the  mother’s  bread:  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe 
herfelf,  the  fcene  mu  ft  be  diftreffing  !  If  fhe  continues 
to  fuclde  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life ; 
and  if  fhe  weans  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  periih. 
How  often  is  the  affectionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time 
when  her  care  is  moft  neceffary  ?  Yet  fhould  parental 
affedtion  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
would  often  prove  fatal.  I  have  known  the  affec¬ 
tionate  mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame 
grave,  both  untimely  victims  to  this  dreadful  malady. 
But  thefe  are  fcenes  too  fhocking  even  to  mention. 
Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid 

never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance  to  efcaper, 
being  half  ilifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and  but  very  in¬ 
differently  nurfed  ?  Laltly,  with  regard  to  the  foldiery,  the  miferies 
attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by  the  fmall-pox  on 
a  march,  is  inconceivable,  without  attendance,  without  lodgings, 
without  any  accommodation ;  fo  that  one  of  three  commonly  pe- 
nfhes,” 

the 
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the  fin  all-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in  in¬ 
fancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations  they  may 
be  reduced  by  this  miftaken  tendernefs. 

As  the  fmalbpox  has  now  become  an  epidemical 
difeafe  in  molt  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poffible ;  this  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power ;  and,  though  it  may  fcem  para¬ 
doxical-  the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the 
difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a  difeafe  be  en¬ 
tirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
deftrdy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  j  but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a  doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one 
in  four  or  five  generally  dies  •,  but  by  inoculation  not 
one  of  a  thoufand.,  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  having 
inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a  {ingle 
patient. 

I  have  often  wiflied  to  fee  fome  plan  eftabliffied 
for  rendering  this  falutary  practice  univerfal  •,  but  am 
afraid  I  {hall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties 
indeed  are  many  •,  yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
practicable.  The  aim  is  great ;  no  Ids  than  faving 
the  lives  of  one-fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought 
not  to  be  attempted,  in  order  to  accompliffi  fo  defir- 
able  an  end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  practice  uni¬ 
verfal,  mu  ft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
againft  it.  I  his,  as  already  pbferved,  can  only  be 
,  done 
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done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend 
it  as  a  duty  to  others*  but  likewife  pradtife  it  on  their 
own  children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influ¬ 
ence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it  to 
the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis .  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a  part  of  mankind 
fhould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 
benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  practice  general,  at  leaf!  as  far  as 
their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean,  that  it 
ought  to  be  inforced  by  a  law.  The  belt  way  to  pro¬ 
mote  it  would  be  to  employ  a  fufficient  number  of 
operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  neceffary  till 
the  practice  became  general ;  afterwards  cuftom,  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every  individual 
to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  refiedfions. 

It  may  be  objedted  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators :  This  diffi¬ 
culty  is  eafily  removed.  A  fmail  premium  to  enable 
mothers  to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  would  be  a  fufficient  inducement ;  befides,  the 
fuccefs  attending  the  operation  would  foon  banifh  all 
objedtions  to  it.  Even  confiderations  of  profit  would 
induce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  iofs  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  and  detriment  of  the  public. 

Iks 
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The  BritiHi  legislature  has,  of  late  years,  fhewn 
great  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by 
fupporting  the  foundling-hofpital,  &c.  But  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  if  one  tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid 
out  in  fupporting  that  institution,  had  been  bellowed 
towards  promoting  the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful 
lives  had  been  faved,  but  the  pradtice  ere  now  ren¬ 
dered  quite  univerfal  in  this  illand.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  effedt  example  and  a  little  money  will 
hate  upon  the  poor ;  yet,  if  left  to  themfelves,  they 
would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean  this  as  a 
hint  to  the  humane  and  public-fpirited.  Should  fuch 
a  fcheme  be  approved,  a  proper  plan  might  eafily  be 
laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felffih  views  or  mifcondudt 
of  thofe  intrufted  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of 
anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were  de- 
figned ;  we  fhall  therefore  point  out  fome  other  me¬ 
thods  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be¬ 
come  more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have 
every  parilh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a  fmall 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the 
pariffi  at  a  proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a  very 
trifling  expence,  and  it  would  put  it  in  the  power  of 
all  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a  with  to  put  the  evil  day 
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as  far  off  as  poffihle.  This  is  a  principle  in  our  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  antici¬ 
pating  a  future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo 
averfe  to  it.  But  this  obje&ion  is  fufficiently  anfwered 
by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer 
a  leffer  evil  to-day  to  a  greater  to-morrow,  provided 
they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections.  This 
has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind* 
Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would 
blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty  which  pinches,  and  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the  prac¬ 
tice  fafhionable,  and  all  objections  will  foon  vaniflL 
It  is  faffiion  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead  them  to  the 
end.  "We  muft  therefore  call  upon  the  more  enlight¬ 
ened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a  pattern  to  the  refir* 
Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time  meet 
with  oppofition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended ;  this  is 
eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  parifh 
ought  to  employ  a  Sutton  or  a  Dimfdale  as  inoculators. 
Thefe  have,  by  their  fuccefs,  already  recommended 
themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  beyond  the 
vulgar  reach  •,  but  have  not  others  an  equal  chance 
to  fucceed  ?  They  certainly  have.  Let  them  make 
the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties  will  foon  vanifh* 
There  is  not  a  parifh,  and  hardly  a  village  in  Britain* 
deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who  can  bleed.  But  this  is 

a  far 
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a  far  more  difficult  operation,  and  requires  both  more 
flail  and  dexterity  than  inoculation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy. 
Moll  of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almoft 
all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a  purge,  which  are 
all  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  the  practice  of  ino¬ 
culation.  The  Priefts  among  the  lefs  enlightened 
Indians  perform  this  office,  and  why  ffiould  a  Chriftian 
teacher  think  himfelf  above  it  ?  Surely  the  bodies  of 
men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  merit  a  part  of  the  pallor’s 
care;  at  lead  the  greatefl  Teacher  who  ever  appeared 
among  men  feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  wrould  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
felves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communicating 
the  difeafe  they  pleafe,  provided  the  fubjeft  be  healthy, 
and  of  a  proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed 
to  their  wifh.  I  have  known  many  inftances  even  of 
mothers  performing  the  operation,  and  never  fo  much 
as  heard  of  one  bad  confequence.  A  planter  in  one 
of  the  Weft  India  iftands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated, 
with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his 
Haves,  who,  notwithftanding  the  warmth  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and  other  unfavourable  circumftances,  all  did 
well.  Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  know- 
lege,  performed  the  operation  with  as  good  fuccefs  as 
phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to  difcourage 
thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  from  employing 
people  of  fkill  to  inoculate  their  children,  and  attend 
them  while  under  the  difeafe,  but  only  to  fhew,  that 
where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the  operation  ought  not 
upon  that  account  to  be  negle&ed. 
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Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  practice,  I  (hall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I  took  with  my  owh  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I  ordered 
the  nurfe  to  take  a  bit  of  thread  which  hrd  been  pre- 
vioufly  wet  withfrefh  matter  from  a  pock,  and  to  lay 
it  upon  his  arm*  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  (licking 
plafter.  This  ftaid  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was 
rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall- 
pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceedingly 
favourable.  Sure  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally 
neceffary,  may  be  done  without  any  (kill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  fubjedt,  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the  prac¬ 
tice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a  few  it  muft 
prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  con¬ 
tagion  is  lpread,  and  is  communicated  to  many  who 
might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  difeafe.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  found  that  more  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now 
than  before  inoculation  was  introduced  ;  and  this  im¬ 
portant  difcovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might 
be  faved  than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty, 
is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  community. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate;  but  it 
ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
moft  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a  previous 
good  ftate  of  health.  I  have  always  obferved1  that 
children  in  particular  are  more  fickiy  towards  the  end 
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of  fpring  and  autumn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage 

a 

of  cool  air,  I  would  propofe  winter  as  the  moll  pro¬ 
per  feafon  for  inoculation  ;  though,  on  every  other 
confideration,  the  fpring  would  feem  to  be  prefer¬ 
able. 

The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  betwixt 
three  and  five.  Many  difagreeable  circumftances 
attend  inoculating  children  fooner,  which  we  have 
not  time  to  enumerate.  Neither  fhould  the  operation 
be  too  long  delayed.  When  the  fibres  begin  to  grow 
rigid,  and  children  make  ufe  of  groffer  food,  the 
fmail-pox  become  more  dangerous. 

Children  who  have  confdtutional  difeafes,  mu  ft 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the 
habit  of  body  ;  but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a  time 
when  they  are  moft  healthy.  Accidental  difeafes 
fhould  always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceffary  to  regulate  the 
diet  for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communi¬ 
cated.  In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet 
is  feldom  neceffary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the 
moil  fimple  and  wholefome  kind;  as  milk,  water- 
pap,  weak  broths,-  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots, 
and  white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuflomed  to  a  hotter 
diet,  who  are  of  a  grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad 
humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  fpare  diet  before 
they  be  inoculated.  Their  food  fhould  be  of  a  light 
cooling  nature;  and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk,, 
and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  prepa¬ 
ration  but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to 

be 
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be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  The 
fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  their  patients,  but  on  their  management  of 
them  while  under  the  difeale.  Their  conftant  care  is 
to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies  gently  open,  by 
which  means  the  fever  is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption 
greatly  lefiened.  The  danger  is  feldom  great  when 
the  puftules  are  few  ;  and  their  number  is  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  fever  which  precedes  and  attends 
the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief  fecret  of  inoculation 
confiits  in  regulating  the  eruptive  fever,  which  gene¬ 
rally  may  be  kept  fufficiently  low  by  the  methods 
mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpeds  the 
x  fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  patient 
mu  ft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light,  and  his 
drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad 
fy  nip  to  ms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they 
mu  ft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  direded  in  the 
natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  neceftary 
after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  than  in  the 
natural  ’way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
leded  *. 

*  It  has  been  a  queftion  among  pbyficians  whether  any  danger 
would  attend  inoculation  fuppcfing  the  patient  to  have  had  the  dif¬ 
eafe  before.  This  queltion  has  generally  been  anfwered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive;  but,  from  feveral  fads  which  have  occurred  in  my  pradice,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  merits  further  confideration.  April  176/}.,  in 
order  to  fatbfy  her  relations,  1  inoculated  a  girl  about  fix  years  of 
age,  who,  there  was  fome  reafon  to  believe,  had  had  the  fmall-pox 
before.  She  had  no  eruption,  except  a  very  few  fmail  hard  pullules 
refembling  warts,  which  never  rofe,  nor  feemcd  to  contain  any 
matter.  They  difappeared,  and  a  hedic  fever  with  putrid  fymp- 
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toms  enfued,  which  ended  in  an  almod  univerfal  mortification  of  the 
whole  body,  of  which  die  died. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  pra&ifed  inoculation  very 
extenfively,  had  taken  as  much  matter  from  a  patient  in  the  fmalb 
pox  as  was  fufficient  to  inoculate  40  or  50  others.  For  this  he  had 
been  obliged  to  open  a  good  many  puftules,  and,  while  his  hands 
were  daubed  with  the  matter,  happening  to  cut  one  of  his  fingers, 
be  ^immediately  put  his  thumb  upon  it,  to  keep  in  the  blood,  and 
held  it  there  for  fome  time,  till  a  rag  was  got  with  which  he  bound 
up  the  wound,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  About  eight  days 
af.er  he  began  to  feel  an  unufual  wearinefs  upon  the  leaft  motion,  and 
complained  of  a  dull  pain  of  his  head  and  loim,  with  a  lilHeflhefs 
and  want  of  appetite.  On  the  ninth  or  tenth  in  the  evening  he 
complained  of  ficknefs,  and  was  actually  feized  with  a  fyncope  or 
fainting  fit.  Next  morning  an  eruption  appeared,  which  was  pretty 
univerfal,  but  thickeft  upon  the  limbs.  This  had  indeed  more  the 
appearance  of  a  rafh  than  of  fmall-pox  ;  but  as  it  appeared  about  the 
fame  time  after  receiving  the  wound  that  the  fmall-pox  generally  do 
after  inoculation,  as  thefymptoms  previous  to  the  eruption  were  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  ufually  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox, 
as  the  eruption  continued  upon  the  fkin  abcut  the  fame  number  of 
days  that  the  fmall-pox  generally  do,  bsV.  there  feemed  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  reaion  to  conclude  that  the  difeafe  had  proceeded  from 
a  quantity  of  the  variolous  matter  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  blood  by  the  wound.  This  patient  indeed  recovered  by  the  help 
of  medicine  and  a  good  conftitution  ;  but  had  the  latter  been  want¬ 
ing,  which  was  the  cafe  with  the  full-mentioned  patient,  he  might 
have  fhared  the  lame  fate.  N.  B.  This  gentleman  had  had  both  the 
fmall-pox  and  meafles  in  the  natural  way  many  years  before. 

Several  other  cafes  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  where  the  con¬ 
fine  t  ion  feemed  to  fuffer  by  the  variolous  matter  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  blood  without  producing  what  could  properly  be 
called  the  fmall-pox.  This  ought,  at  leaft,  to  make  practitioners 
careful  not  to  communicate  the  poifon  unlefs  where  there  is  a 
profpedt  of  exciting  the  difeafe.  Neither  ought  they  to  be  too 
felicitous  in  fupprelfing  the  erupt.cn,  as  that  feems  to  be  the  only 
fafe  way  in  which  the  ‘virus  can  be  difeharged  after  it  has  got  into 
the  blood. 
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HE  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 


JL  time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a  great 
affinity  to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the 
E.aft,  are  both  infectious,  and  feldom  attack  people 
more  than  once.  The  meafles  are  molt  common  in 
the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally  difappear  in  fummer, 
The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly  managed,  feldom 
proves  fatal ;  but  its  conlequences  are  often  very 
troublefome. 

CAUSE.  — This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall  pox, 
proceeds  from  infection,  and  is  more  or  lefs  danger¬ 
ous  according  to  the  conflitution  of  the  patient,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— — The  meafles,  like  other  fe¬ 
vers,  are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold, 
with  ficknefs,  and  lots  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is 
white,  but  generally  moift.  There  is  a  fhort  cough, 
a  heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a 
running  at  the  nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the  cough 
does  not  come  before  the  eruption  has  appeared, 
There  is  an  inflammation  and  heat  in  tire  eyes,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  deduction  of  fliarp  tears,  and  great 
acutenefs  of  fenfaiion,  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
light  without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently  fweli  fo 
as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  1  he  patient  generally  con> 
plains  of  his  throat-,  and  a  vomiting  or  loofenefs  often 
precedes  the  eruption.  The  fiools  in  children  are 
commonly  greenifh  j  they  complain  of  an  itching  of 
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the  fkin,  and  are  remarkably  peeviffi.  Bleeding  at 
the  nofe  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the 
bread,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities  :  T-hefe  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall  pox  by  their  fcarcely 
riling  above  the  fkin.  The  fever,  cough,  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  in  (read  of  being  removed  by  the 
eruption  as  in  the  fmall- pox,  are  rather  increafed  ;  but 
the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  dav  from  the  time  of 

¥ 

flckening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face* 
and  afterwards  upon  the  body  *,  fo  that  by  the  ninth 
day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever  however,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a  regimen. 
Petechise,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  this  error. 

A  violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 
meafles \  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  im¬ 
minent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly 
carried  off  by  a  peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a  moderate 
loofenefs,  a  moift  fkin,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a  delirium,  he  is  in  the  greatefl: 
danger.  If  the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a  pale  colour, 
it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  great 
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weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftleflfnefs,  and  difficulty  of 
fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing  among 
the  meafles,  are  very  unfavourable.  When  a  con¬ 
tinual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the  difeafe* 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpebt  an  approaching  confumption 
of  the  lungs. 

Our  bulinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affift  Nature  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  morbific  matter, 
if  her  efforts  be  too  languid;  but  when  they  are  too 
violent,  they  muff  be  reftrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  moll  urgent  fymptoms,  as 
the  cough,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

REGIME  N.  — ~T he  _  cool  regimen  is  neceffary 
here  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  muff 
be  light  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however  do 
not  anfwer  fo  well  here  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as  they 
tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small  beer  likewife, 
though  a  good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here  im¬ 
proper.  The  moft  fuitable  liquors  are  decoftions  of 
liquorice  with  marfh  mallow  roots  and  farfaparilla, 
infufions  of  linfeed,  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm 
tea,  clarified  whey,,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like. 
Thefe,  if  the  belly  be  bound,  may  be  fweetened  with 
honey  *,  or,  if  that  fhould  difagree  with  the  flomach, 
a  little  manna  may  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICI  NE. - The  meafies  being  an  inflam¬ 

matory  difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of 
matter,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly 
neceffary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the 
breaft.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a  mild  kind,  bleeding 
tuay  be  omitted. 

S  4  Bathing 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a  tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak 
camomile  tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the  (learn  of  warm 
water,  and  draw  the  (learn  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a  little  fperma  ceti  and 
fugar- candy  pounded  together;  or  take  now  and 
then  a  fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with 
fugar-candy  diiTolved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the 
throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  afiumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation, 
the  p.atient  mud  be  bled  according  to  his  (Irength, 
and  bliflering  plaflers  applied,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if 
an  inflammation  fhould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life 
will  be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  mealies  fhould  fuddenly  clifappear,  it 
will  be  neceffiary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which  we 
have  recommended  when  the  fm all  pox  recede.  1  he 
patient  mud  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials. 
Bliftering  pladers  mud  be  applied  to  the  legs  and 
arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flan¬ 
nels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  (pots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fhould  be  (harpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol; 
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and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian 
bark  mu  ft  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as 
directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary,  but  fhould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleffnefs,  a  vio¬ 
lent  loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  troublefome. 
For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufficient.  A 
tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionaliy  given,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  patient's  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  it  is  generally 
proper  to  give  the  patient  a  dofe  or  two  of  phyfic. 
This  may  be  conduced  in  the  fame  manner  as  di¬ 
rected  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a  violent  loofenefs  flicceeds  the  meafles,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a  gentle  doze  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night; 
but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom 
fail  to  have  that  effedt. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fhould  be 
very  careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food,  for 
fome  time,  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmali  quantities, 
and  their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening 
nature;  as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They 
ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expofmg  themfelves  too  foon 
to  the  cold  air,  left  a  fuffocating  catarrh,  an  afthma, 
or  a  confumption  of  the  lungs  fhould  enfue. 

Should  a  cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a  confumption,  remain  after  the 
meafles,  fmali  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently 
let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrengrh  and 
conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink 
affes  milk,  to  remove  to  a  free  air,  if  in  a  large  town, 

and 
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and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe 
to  a  diet  confiding  of  milk  and  vegetables  ;  and 
laftly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a 
warmer  climate  L 


OF  TRIE  SCARLET  FEVER. 


The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called' from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  fkin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but 
is  mod  common  towards  the  end  of  dimmer ;  at 


which  time  it  often  feizes  whole 


families  ;  children 


and  young  perfons  are  mod  fubjedt  to  it. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and 
Slivering,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader, 
more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meades.  They 


#  Attempts  have  been  made  to  conrr  unica'e  the  meafles,  as  well 
as  the  fm  all- pox,  by  inoculation,  and  vve  make  no  doubt  but  in 
time  the  practice  will  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  fays,  he 
communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  this 
method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  difeale 
ward'd  be  more  certainly  communica'ed  by  rubbing  the  fkin  of  a 
patient  who  has  the  mealies  with  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  cotton  to  a'  wound,  as  in  the  fm  all-pox  ;  while  others  re:om- 
mend  a  bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s  fkin 
aJI  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the  arm  or  leg 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infedlion  is  to  be  communicated.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox,  may  be  com* 
limn  rested  various  ways  ;  the  itoll  probable  however  is  either  from 
cotton  rubbed  upon  the  fkin  as  mentioned  above,  or  by  introducing 
a  little  oi  the  fharp  humour  which  diflills  from  the  nofe  or  eyes  of 
the  patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  fuch 
patients  as  have  been  inoculated  had  the  difeafe  very  mildly;  we 
therefore  wi(h  the  practice  were  more  general,  as  the  meades  have 
of  late  become  very  fatal. 
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continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappear;* 
after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-lkin  falls  off. 

There  is  Seldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and  cor¬ 
dials,  and  to  take  plenty  of  cool  diluting  drink.  If 
the  fever  run  high,  the  belly  mu  ft  be  kept  gently 
open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  final!  dofes  of  nitre  and 
rhubarb.  A  fcruple  of  the  former,  with  five  grains 
of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a- day,  or  oftener  if 
neceffary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  Seized, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  with  a  kind  of  Stupor 
and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and  legs 
Should  be  bathed  with  warm  water,  a  large  bliflering 
plafler  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a  dofe  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient  re¬ 
covers  *. 

The  fcarlet  fever  however  is  not  alwTays  of  fo  mild 
a.  nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or 
malignant  Symptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan¬ 
gerous.  In  the  malignant  Scarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  affected  with  coldnefs  and  Shivering,  but 
with  languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  oppreffion ;  to 
thefe  fucceed  exceflive  heat,  naufea  and  vomiting, 
with  a  forenefs  of  the  throat ;  the  pulfe  is  extremely 
quick,  but  fmall  and  depreffed  ;  the  breathing  fre¬ 
quent  and  laborious  ;  the  Skin  hot,  but  not  quite 
dry  ;  the  tongue  moiff,  and  covered  with  a  whitifh 
mucus ;  the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When 
the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief :  on  the  con- 

■*'  ■  . 
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trary  the  lymptoms  generally  grow  worfe,  and  freflh 
ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  a  fimple  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging 
and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The 
only  medicines  that  can  be  depended  on  in  this  cafe 
are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark? 
wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  mu  ft 
be  in  general  flmilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of 
the  malignant  ulcerous  fore  throat. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a  continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fever 
is  accompanied  with  a  frequent  or  copious  evacuation 
of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever  is  de¬ 
nominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  gene¬ 
rally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer, 
and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is 
moft  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially 
where  the  foil  is  marihy,  and  when  great  rains  are 
fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Perfons  who  work  with¬ 
out  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  expofed  to  the 
night  air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  be  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and 
to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen 
recommended  in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  faline 
draught  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminiftered,  and 
the  patient's  body  may  be  kept  open  by  clyfters  or 
mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever  fhould  remit  or 
intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  neceffary.  In  this 
cafe  a  vomit  may  be  adminiftered,  and,  if  the  body 

be 
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be  bound,  a  gentle  purge  •,  after  which  the  Peruvian 
bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

Int  cafe  of  a  violent  loofenels,  the  patient  muft  be 
fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartfhorn, 
and  the  like  •,  and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoBion  for 
his  ordinary  drink  *.  If  a  bloody  finx  fhould  ac¬ 
company  this  fever,  it  muff  be  treated  in  the  manner 
recommended  under  the  article  Dyfentery , 

When  there  is  a  burning  heat,  and  the  patient 
does  not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by 
giving  him,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  a  table-fpoon- 
ful  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  f  mixed  in  a  cup  of  his 
ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever  proper  care  is  necefiary  to 
prevent  a  relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient, 
efpecially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time 
after  he  is  well.  He  ought  likewife  to  abftain  from 
all  trafhy  fruitsj  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of 
flatulent  aliment. 


C  FI  A  P.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St. 
ANTHON  Y’s  F  I  R  E. 

Op  H  I  S  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
X  called  the  rofe ,  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  moil  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 

*  See  Appendix,  White  decoQion . 

'f  See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Min ,  crerus. 
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and  forty.  Perfons  of  a  fanguine  or  plethoric  habit* 
are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women  ;  and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
affhtffed  with  it,  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipeias, 
but  it  moil  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpeci- 
ally  the  latter.  It  is  moil  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSE  S.~ - The  eryfipeias  maybe  occafioned 

by  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind  ;  as  fear, 
anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a 
great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an 
eryfipeias  will  often  enfue  *.  It  may  alfo  be  occa¬ 
fioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  continuing  too  long 
in  a  warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the 
blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  ob- 
flru6led,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may  caufe  an 
eryfipeias.  The  fame  effect  will  follow  from  the 
ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  ;  as  iffues,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS.- — —The  eryfipeias  attacks  with 
Ihivering,  third;,  lofs  of  ffrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  reftieffnefs,  and  a  quick  pulfe  *,  to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a 

*  The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe  a 
hlaft,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as  they 
term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them,  when  warm 
and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they  fall  afleep,  and 
lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the  eryfipeias.  This 
difeafe  may  indeed  pjoceed  from  other  caufes,  bat  we  may  venture 
to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occafioned  by  cold  caught  after 
the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or  fatigued. 
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delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
part  fwdls,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear; 
at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con¬ 
tiguous  fwell,  the  fit  in  ihines ;  and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear  to 
be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  doled 
with  the  fwelling  ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing.  If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the 
patient  drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affeds  the  breaft,  it  fwells,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  to  fupp urate.  There  is  a  violent  pain  in  the 
arm-pit  on  the  fide  afteded,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often 
formed. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  depends  greatly  upon  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  Though  it  is  feldom 
dangerous,  yet  I  have  known  it  prove  fatal  to  people 
in  the  decline  of  life,  who  were  of  a  fcorb-utic  habit, 
or  whofe  humours  had  been  vitiated  by  irregular 
living,  or  unwholefome  diet. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affeds  a 
very  fen  Able  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a  livid  or  black,  it  will 
end  in  a  mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflammation 

cannot 
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cannot  be  difcuifed,  but  comes  to  a  fuppuration ;  in 
which  cafe  fiftulas,  a  gangrene  or  mortification,  often 
enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried  off 
by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a  delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day. 

REGIME  N. — —In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 
muff  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold,  as  either 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which 
is  always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe 
is  mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within 
doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to 
promote  the  perfpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &V. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  lender,  and  of  a  moderately 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality;  as  groat-gruel, 
panado,  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  fleffi,  fiffi,  ftrong  drink, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  ail  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  ;  the  drink  may  be  barley- 
water,  an  infufion  of  elder  flowers,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  muff  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
things  of  a  cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago 
gruel  with  a  little  wine,  and  nouriffiing  broths,  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  care 
however  muff  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE.— - In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecialiy  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 

be 
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be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceffary  in  larg@ 
phlegmons  ;  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is  td 
apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
plafters,  being  of  a  greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to 
obftrudt  and  repel  than  promote  any  difcharge  from 
the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is 
neither  fafe  to  promote  a  fuppuration,  nor  to  repel 
the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many 
refpedts  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with 
the  greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel* 
are  the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not 
only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife 
promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a  great  tendency 
to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common 
people  generally  apply  a  meally  cloth  to  the  parts 
affeCted,  which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas  ;  but  this 
likewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 
high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  *,  but  the  quantity 
mufl  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  the 
operation  repeated  or  not  as  the  fymptoms  may 
require.  If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  ftrong 
liquors,  and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is 
abfolutely  neceffary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  effeCl.  It  tends  to  make  a  derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffectual,  poultices,  or  fharp 
finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  for 
the  lame  purpofe. 

It* 
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In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewtfc 
neceffary  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open.  This  may 
be  effedled  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  .of 
nitre  and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very 
large  dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas  ;  but  nitre  feldom 
fits  eafy  on  the  ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes. 
It  is  however  one  of  the  bell  medicines  when  the 
fever  and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a  dram  of  it, 
with  five  or  fix  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken 
in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a  delirium  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  open  the  belly.  If 
clyflers  and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effedl, 
ftronger  ones  muft  be  given.  Bliflering  plaflers  mull 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears, 
and  fharp  cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuffed,  and 
the  part  has  a  tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices  with  faffron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fhews  a  tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muft  be  adminiflered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with 
acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any 
orher  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  muft 
not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at 
ftake.  A  dram  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if 
the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tin&ure  of 

myrrh 
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myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and 
frequently  renewed.  It  may  like  wife  be  proper 
in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to 
foment  the  part  affected  with  a  ftrong  decoftion  of 
it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorhutic  eryfipelas> 
which  continues  for  a  conflderable  time,  it  will  only 
fee  necefiary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood,  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decoftion  of  woods  *  may 
be  drank,  after  which  a  courle  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery* 
fipelas  ought  -carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
paflions ;  to  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifcid,  and  highly  nourifhing  food.  They  fhould 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercile,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  Ihould 
confift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a  cooling  quality ;  and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall  beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  They  ftiould  never  fuffer  themfdves  to  be  too 
long  coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable 
diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a  gentle 
dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  eles* 
diary,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

See  Appendix,  DecoBion  of  woodt* 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

THI  S  is  fometimes  a  primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a  fymptom  of  feme  other  malady  ^  as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &£.  It  is 
very  common  however  as  a  primary  difeafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paflionate,  the  ftudious, 
and  thofe  whole  nervous  fyftem  is  weak,  are  molt 
liable  to  it. 

C  A  U  S ES. - -This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night- watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy :  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occalioned  by 
the  flop  page  of  ufual  evacuations ;  as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difeharges  of  women,  &c. 
Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors  in  a  hot 
feafon,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  fuddenly 
feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to 
awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are  impru¬ 
dently  ufed  in  an  eryflpelas,  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  fometimes  the  confequence.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows  or  brnifes 
upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. - The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a  true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a  violent  flufhing  of  the 

face> 
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face,  difturbed  deep,  or  a  total  want  of  it,  great 
drynefs  of  the  fkin,  coftivenefs,  a  retention  of  urine, 
a  fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  Tinging  of 
the  ears,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and 
trembling ;  but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  contracted* 
When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always 
foft  and  low ;  but  when  the  inflammation  only  affects 
the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia 
-mater,  it  is  hard.  A  remarkable  <quieknefs  of  hear¬ 
ing  is  a  common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe;  but  that 
feldom  continues  long*  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a 
great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck 
and  temples.  Though  the  tongue  is  often  black  and 
dry  j  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains  of  third:,  and 
even  refufes  drink*  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch 
objedts  as  have  before  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  it  ; 
and  fometimes,  from  a  fallen  file  nee,  the  patient  be¬ 
comes  all  of  a  fudden  quite  outrageous, 

A  constant  trembling  and  darting  of  the  tendons*, 
is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a  fuppreflion 
of  urine  *  a  total  want  of  fleep  *,  a  con  flan  t  lpitting ; 
a  grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  lait  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  convulfion.  When  a  phrenitis  fucceeds 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  inteftines,  or  of 
the  throat,  &c,  it  is  owing  to  a  tranflation  of  the  difc 
eafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves 
fatal.  This  Ihews  the  neceflity  of  proper  evacuations, 
and  the  danger  of  repellents  in  all  imflammatory  did 
^eafes.  '•  -  '  " 
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The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a  free  perfpiration 
Or  fweating,  a  copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe,  the  bleeding  piles,  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  urine 
which  lets  fall  a  copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  by  a  loofenefs,  and  in  women  by 
an  exceflive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days,  it 
requires  the  moft  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is 
prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends 
in  madnefs,  or  a  kind  of  ftopidity  which  continues 
for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REG  I  ME  N.— — -7  he  patient  ought  to  be  kept 
Very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affefts  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  increafes 
the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful;  for 
which  reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a  little 
darkened,  and  he  fhoilld  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor 
cold.  It  is  not  however  neceflary  to  exclude  the  com¬ 
pany  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to 
foothe  and  quiet  the  mind.  Isi  either  ought  the  patient 
to  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark,  left  it  fhould  occa- 
fion  a  gloomy  melancholy,  which  is  too  often  the 
confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  mult,  as  far  as  poftible,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradi&ion  will 
jruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when 
he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or 
which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  £o  be  pofitively 
denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of 

having 
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having  them  as  foon  as  they  ean  be  obtained,  or  by 
feme  other  exciife.  A  little  of  any  thing  that  the 
mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt 
the  patient  lefs  than  a  pofitive  refufal.  In  a  word, 
whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with 
when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried,  as  pleafing  dories* 
loft  mu  he,  or  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  foothe  the 
paflions,  and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes 
ieveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe ;  as 
the  foft  noife  of  water  diddling  by  drops  into  a  bafon, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uni¬ 
form  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a  tendency  to 
procure  deep,  and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubftances ;  as  panado,  and  water-gruel 
fliarpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons, 
ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &c\ 
The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling*,  as  whey, 
barley  water,  or  decodtions  of  barley  and  tamarinds, 
which  latter  not  only  renders  the  liquor  more  pala¬ 
table,  but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of  an 
opening  nature. 

MEDICINES. - In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than 
a  free  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this 
comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  flop¬ 
ped,  but  promoted,  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked, 
by  putting  a  draw,  or  any  other  (harp  body  up  the 
nodril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head ;  but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 

T  4  performed. 
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performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  (lead  bleed-* 
ing  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient's  pulfe  and 
fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with 
the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples. 
Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually, 
but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part  affedled,  ge¬ 
nerally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewifc  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fub- 
je£t  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge  has  been 
flopped,  every  method  mull  be  tried  to  reftore  it ;  as 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water,  fharp  clyfters  or  fuppofttories 
made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock-falt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafloned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menfes,  iffues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
mull  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poftible,  or  to 
fubftitute  others  in  their  Head. 

The  patient's  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters  or  fmart  purges  j  and  (mail  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  bis  drink. 
Two  or  three  drams,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  danger¬ 
ous,  may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fnould  be  fhayed  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  it  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  1  he  feet  ought 
frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  foft 
poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept  conftantly 
applied  to  them. 

If  the  difcafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
Ip  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  3 
filtering  plafter  to  the  whoje  head. 
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OF  THE  OPTHALMIA,  OR  INFLAM¬ 
MATION  OF  THE  EYES. 

THIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  in¬ 
juries;  as  ilrokes,  dull  thrown  into  the  eyes, 
&c.  It  is  often  caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary 
evacuations ;  as  the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of 
ifiues,  the  fapprefilng  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or 
of  the  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expofure  to 
the  night-air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or 
whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially 
after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to 
caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or 
other  white  bodies  for  a  long  time,  or  looking  fted- 
faftly  at  the  fun,  a  clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objedt, 
will  likewife  occafion  this  malady.  A  fudden  tranfi- 
tion  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have 
the  fame  efiedl. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially  reading  or 
writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpirituous  liquors 
and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife  very  hurtful  to  the 
eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of  feveral 
kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a  venereal  taint, 
and  often  from  a  fcrophulous  or  gouty  h'abit.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye- lids  turning 
inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe 
l§  epidemic.,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons ;  and  1  have 

frequently 
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frequently  known  it  prove  infe&ious,  particularly  to 
thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  patient. 
It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or  living  in  low, 
damphoufes,  efpecially  in  perfons  who  are  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  children,  it  often  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  fcabbed  heads, 
a  running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  difcharge  of 
that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  fucceed 
the  fmall  pox  or  meafles,  efpecially  in  children  of  a 
fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. - An  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwel- 
ling.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and 
fometimes  he  feels  a  pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were 
pierced  with  a  thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his 
eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing 
before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled  with  a  fcalding  rheum, 
which  rufhes  forth  in  great  quantities  whenever  the 
patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally 
quick  and  hard,  with  fome  degree  of  fever.  When 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbouring  parts  fwell, 
and  there  is  a  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  temporal 
arteries, 

A  slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured ;  but  when  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fome¬ 
times  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a  loofenefs,  it  has  a 
good  effect  *,  and  when  the  inflammation  pafles  from 
one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is  no 
unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  ac- 
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companied  with  a  violent  pain  of  the  head,  and  con* . 
tinues  long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofmg  his 
fight. 

REGIMEN. - The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efptcially  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  every  thing 
of  a  heating  nature.  His  food  muft  confift  chiefly  of 
mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink 
may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey,  and 
fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fhaded  by  a  cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  fhould  not  look 
at  a  candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objefr  ;  and 
ought  to  avoid  ail  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or 
vomiting.  He  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encou¬ 
raging  fleep  as  much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE.- - -This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applica¬ 
tions.  Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poffefied 
of  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  reme¬ 
dies  generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with 
other  external  applications,  which  do  mifchief  twenty 
times  for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore 
to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch  things,  as  the 
very  prefilire  upon  the  eyes  often  encreafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  ip  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  neceffary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affeded  as  poffible.  An  adult  may  lofe 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein, 
and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the 

urgency 
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urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not  be  con- 
yenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quantity  may 
be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied ?to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  .good  effeft.  The  wounds  mull  be 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
ftop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of 
cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  negledted.  The  patient  may  take  a  fmali  dole  of 
Glauber’s  fairs  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a  decodtion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  doles  of  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  a  little  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  pa¬ 
tient  at  the  fame  time  mu  ft  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a  large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  promote 
perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  mu  ft  frequently  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  fhaved  twice 
or  thrice  a- week,  and  afterwards  walked  in  cold  water. 
This  has  often  a  remarkably  good  effect. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacua¬ 
tions,  bliftering  plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for 
fome  time  by  the  mild  bliltering  ointment.  I  never 
knew  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove 
the  mod  obilinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes  *,  but,  for 
this  purpofe,  it  is  often  neccflary  to  continue  the  dif- 
charge  for  feveral  weeks. 
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When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  (landing,  I  have 
feen  very  extraordinary  effects  from  a  feton  in  the 
neck,  or  betwixt  the  (boulders,  efpecially  the  latter. 
It  fhould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle  between  the 
(boulder-blades.  It  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  with 
yellow  bafilicon.  I  have  known  patients,  who  had 
been  blind  for  a  considerable  time,  recover  fight  by 
means  of  a  feton  placed  as  above.  When  the  feton  is 
put  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both 
more  painful  and  troublefome  than  between  the  (boul¬ 
ders  befides,  it  leaves  a  difagreeable  mark,  and 
does  not  difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  is  very  great, 
a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
or  fre(h  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead  all 
night  *  and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  deep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  mud  take  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  lauda¬ 
num,  or  two.  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over 
night,  more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  dill 
remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every 
night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a  little  brandy, 
fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A  me¬ 
thod  fhould  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can  be 
quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it 
fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  1  have  generally  found 
this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a  drength- 
ener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  mod  celebrated  colly- 
riums. 
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When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a  fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obdi- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mud  not  be  too 
low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  final!  negus,  or 
now  and  then  a  glafs  of  wine.  The  moft  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be 
given  in  fubdance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : 

Take  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder,  with  two  drams 
of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Englifh  quart 
of  water  to  a  pint ;  when  it  has  boiled  nearly  long 
enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root  diced. 
Let  the  liquor  be  drained.  Two,  three,  or  four 
table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay  how  long  this  medicine  fhould  be  conti¬ 
nued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner  performed  in  fome  than 
others ;  but  in  general  it  requires  a  conflderable 
time  to  produce  any  lading  effects. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  c  That  asthiops  mineral  never 
fails  in  obdinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a  fufficient  dofe,  and 
duly  perflded  in.’  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
Other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular 
fervice  in  opthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  adminidered  with  the  greateft 
caution,  or  by  perfons  of  fkill  in  phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  preffing  upon 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  cut  off  without  delay. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  did 
eafe,  ought  condantly  to  have  an  ifiue  in  one  or  both 
arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn, 

will 
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will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They  ought 
likewife  to  live  with  the  greatefl:  regularity,  avoiding 
ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a  heating  quality. 
Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night  air  and  late 
ftudies  *. 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  THROAT. 

THIS  difea fe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moft  fatal  to 
"young  people  of  a  fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. - In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz,  an 
obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againft 
a  cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools 
the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  pro** 
ceed  from  the  negleft  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any 
cuftomary  evacuation. 

Sing inc,  (pea-king  aloud  and  long,  or  whatever 
ftrains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  ah  inflammation 

*  As  moft  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye-waters  and  ointments  in 
this  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of  the  moft 
approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  appendix.  See  Appendixs 
Eye  water  and 
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of  that  organ.  I  have  often  known  the  quinfey  prove 
fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in 
a  warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  Tinging  with 
vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the 
cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on 
wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  this  malady.  It 
is  likewife  frequently  occafioned  by  continuing  long 
in  a  moift  place,  fitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping 
in  a  damp  bed,  fitting  in  a  room  that  has  been  newly 
plaflered,  c.  1  know  people  who  never  fail  to  have 
a  fore  throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a  fhort  time  in  a 
room  that  has  been  lately  wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a  quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fharp  fubftances  flicking 
in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauflic  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  £dV.  taken  in  by  the 
breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic  and  in- 
fedlious. 

SYMPTOMS. - The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpeclion,  the  parts  appear¬ 
ing  red  and  fwelled ;  befldes,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  fwallowing  any  thing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and 
hard,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a  fever.  If  blood  be 
let,  it  is  generally  covered  with  a  tough  coat  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a  tough  phlegm. 
As  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breath¬ 
ing  and  fwallowing  become  more  difficult ;  the  pain 
affedls  the  ears ;  the  eyes  generally  appear  red  •,  and 
the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
himfelf  in  an  ere 61  pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fuffo- 
cation  i  there  is  a  conflant  naufea,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  and  the  drink,  inilead  of  palling  into  the  ilo- 
i  N  mach. 
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mach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is 
frequently  flarved  at  laid,  merely  from  an  inability  of 
fwallowing  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  ftraitnefs  of 
the  bread:  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  dwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom *, 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affects  the 
breaft,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a  quin  fey  is 
the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has 
already  weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  A  frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a  dwelled 
tongue,  a  pale,  ghaftly  countenance,  and  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. - The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  all  refpedts  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify  or  perip- 
neumony.  The  food  mu  ft  be  light,  and  in  fmall 
quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  di¬ 
luting,  mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  affedtions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould  not 
even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a  low  voice.  Such  a 
degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a  conflant  gentle 
fweat  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his 
head  ought  to  be  raifed  a  little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm*,  for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel 
may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often 
remove  a  flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if 
applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  oblerving 
the  propriety  of  a  cuflom  which  prevails  amongft  the 
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peafants  of  this  country.  When  they  feel  any  tin- 
eafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a  flocking  about  it 
all  night.  So  effedlual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many 
places  it  paffes  for  a  charm,  and  the  flocking  is 
applied  with  particular  ceremonies:  The  cuflom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and  fhould 
never  be  negledled.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus 
wrapt  up  all  night,  it  mull  not  be  expofed  to  the  cold 
air  through  the  day,  but  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece 
of  flannel,  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be 
removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currant's  is  a  medicine  very 
much  in  efleetn  for  complaints  of  the  throat  *,  and 
indeed  it  is  of  considerable  efficacy.  It  fhould  be 
almofl  conflantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  . 
down  leifurely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the 
patient’s  drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of 
mulberries,  may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  likewife  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  They  may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a  little 
vinegar  and  honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh 
pint  of  the  pefforal  decodlion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant-jelly. 
This  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day  ;  and  if 
the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough  vilcid  phlegm, 
the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more  Sharp  and  cleanfing, 
by  adding  to  it  a  tea- Spoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac .  Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a 
decodlion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  blackberry- 
bufh ;  but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are 
■unjlgcefiary. 
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There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  ap¬ 
parent  :  That  pradice  ought  therefore  never  to  be 
negleded.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufe  a  fpare  diet,  with 
diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it 
would  feldom  proceed  to  a  great  height,  or  be  at¬ 
tended  with  any  danger ;  but  when  thefe  precautions 
are  negleded,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  violent,  more 
powerful  medicines  are  necefiary. 

MEDIC  INE. - An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a  mod  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  wrhich 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it  will 
be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed 
in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to 
repeat  the  operation  if  circumftances  require. 

The  belly  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a  decodion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended 
in  the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have 
the  defired  effed. 

I  have  often  known  very  good  effeds  from  a 
bit  of  fal  primely  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This 
promotes  the  difcharge  of  faliva ,  by  which  means  it 
anfwers  the  end  of  a  gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  of 
urine,  &T. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a  little  of  the  volatile  liniment.- 
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This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effedls.  At 
the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered 
with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  pene¬ 
trating  the  fkin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very 
tender.  Many  other  external  applications  are  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  difeafe,  as  a  fwallow’s  neft,  poultices 
made  of  the  fungus  called  Jews  ears,  album  grecum. 
But  as  we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  thefe  to  be 
preferable  to  a  common  poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
we  {hall  take  no  further  notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a  fpecific  in 
this  difeafe.  Half  a  dram  of  the  gum  in  powder 
may  be  made  into  an  eledtuary  with  the  rob  of  elder 
berries,  or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a  dofe,  and  re¬ 
peated  occasionally  *. 

Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears 
in  violent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  bene¬ 
ficial  *,  and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  necefiary  to  lay  a 
bliftering  plalter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plafters  are  taken 
off,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  {harp  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is 
gone  ♦,  otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient 
will  be  in  danger  of  a  relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe  in  fpiteof  all  our  endeavours  to  prevent 
it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  fuppuration  will  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm 
water  into  the  throat  through  a  tunnel*  or  the  like. 


•  Dr,  Home* 
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Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  out¬ 
wardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a  roalteu  fig  con- 
ftantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  llomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  muft  inevitably  perifli,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  T  his  can  only 
be  done  by  nourifhing  clyiters  of  broth,  or  gruel 
with  milk,  iSc.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported 
by  thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumor  has  broke-, 
and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fvvallowing,  but  the  breathing  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumor.  In  this  caie  nothing 
can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  trachea  or 
wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fuccefs, 
no  perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftances,  ought  to 
hefitate  a  moment  about  the  operation  but  as  it  can 
only  be  performed  by  a  furgeon,  it  is  not  neceifary 
here  to  give  any  directions  about  it. 

When  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
wtth  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftruftion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throa°,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm, 
and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fomething  that 
may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands,  as  a  deco&ion  of 
figs  with  vinegar  and  honey;  to  which  maybe  added 
a  little  milliard,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But 
this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where  there  are 
figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  lpecies  of  angina  has 
various  names  among  the  common  people,  as  the  pap 
sf  the  throat,  the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of  the 
ears ,  &c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  lift  the 
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patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft  their 
fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c.  ail  which  pradtices  are  at 
beft  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  fubjedt  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  obferve  this 
rule,  muft  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
other  evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  hu¬ 
mours.  They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching 
cold,  and  fhould  abflain  from  aliment  and  medicines 
of  an  aftringent  or  flimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  throat,  efpecialiy  if  cold  liquor  be 
drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  buffered 
fuddenly  to  cool,  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this 
difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  flinging, 
running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any  thing 
that  may  ftrain  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  to  wrap  fome  additional  coverings  about 
their  necks. 

I  have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubjedt 
to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by 
only  wearing  a  ribband,  or  a  bit  of  flannel,  con- 
ftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
fhoes,  a  flannel  waiftcoar,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feern  trifling,  but  they  have  great  effedt.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have 
been  accuftomed  to  them  ;  but  furely  the  incon- 
veniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the 
negleft  of  them, 
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Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of 
the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and 
is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  frequent 
application  of  flrong  ftimulating  and  fbyptic  medi¬ 
cines.  The  bell  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to 
gargle  it  twice  a- day  with  a  decod  ion  of  figs  fbarp- 
ened  a  little  with  a  few  drops  of  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY, 
or  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
pad,  it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern 
counties.  Children  are  more  fubjed  to  it  than  adults, 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  is  mod  frequent  after  a  long  courfe  of  damp,  or 
fultry  weather. 

CAUSES.— This  is  evidently  a  contagious 
diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec¬ 
tion.  Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often 
receive  the  infedion  from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard  againd  going  near  fuch 
patients  as  labour  under  the  dilorder  *,  as  by  that 
means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but 
likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  connedions.  What¬ 
ever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fevers, 
may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat, 
as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions,  negled  of 
cleanlinefs,  &V. 
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SYMPTOMS. - It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low 
and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains 
greatly  of  weaknefs  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread  ♦,  his 
fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet 
upright ;  he  is  troubled  with  a  naufea,  and  often  with 
a  vomiting  or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  mod 
common  in  children.  The  eyes  appear  red  and 
watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The  urine  is  at  fird 
pale  and  crude  ;  but,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  it  turns 
more  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  The  tongue  is  white, 
and  generally  moid,  which  didinguifhes  this  from  an 
inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat 
it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour.  Pale 
or  aftp coloured  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there 
interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe  whitifh 
fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is 
a  common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When  it  appears, 
the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

There  is  often  a  flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  frequently  appears  blotted,  and  the  infide  of 
the  nodrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  complains 
of  a  difagreeable  putrid  finell,  and  his  breath  is  very 
offenfive. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diflin- 
guifhed  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and 
loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufliered  in  *,  the 
foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a  white  or  livid 
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coat  *,  and  by  the  excefilve  weaknefs  of  the  patient ; 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a  putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purg* 
ing,  extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a  livid 
or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhiver- 
ings,  with  a  weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption 
upon  the  fkin  fuddenly  difappeafs,  or  becomes  of  a 
livid  colour,  with  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe 
or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a  gentle  fweat  breaks  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continues  with  a  flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe  -y  if  the  Houghs  caft  off  in  a  kindly  man* 
ner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom ,  and 
if  the  breathing  be  foft  and  free,  with  a  lively  colour 
of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a  falutary 
crifls. 

REGIMEN.  — —  The  patient  muff  be  kept 
quiet,  and,  for  the  moil  part,  in  bed,  as  he  will  be 
apt  to  faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mu  ft  be 
nourifhing  and  reftorative  ;  as  fago-gruel  with  red 
wine,  jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought 
to  be  generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality ;  as  red 
wine  negus,  white  wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. - The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &V.  which  weaken  the  patient,  muft  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials 
alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety ;  and  thefe  ought  never 
to  be  negledbed. 

If,  at  the  beginning,  there  be  a  great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  in- 
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fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
ienediftusy  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe 
be  not  luiflcient,  he  may  take  a  few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infuflon  of  fage  and  rofe-leaves,  to  a  gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  honey, 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  ; 
but,  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  floughs 
large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the 
following  gargle  may  be  ufed. 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decoction, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva  root; 
let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  (train  the 
liquor ;  to  which  add  twx>  ounces  of  white  wine 
vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
tin £t ure  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed 
as  a  gargle,  but  a  little  of  it  fhould  frequently  be 
inje&ed  with  a  fyringe  to  clean  the  mouth,  before  the 
patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink.  This  method  is 
peculiarly  neceflfary  for  children,  who  cannot  ufe 
a  gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  wfith  danger,  the  only  medicine 
-  that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s  flomach 
will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  pow¬ 
dered,  with  two  drams  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may 
be  boiled  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  an  half  of  water,  to 
Iialf  a  pint ;  to  which  a  teaTpoonful  of  the  elixir  of 
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vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of 
it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Bliftering  plafters 
are  very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  when  the 
patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low.  They  may  be 
applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon 
the  back- part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
faline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a 
little  cinnamon,  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary 
drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a  violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg 
of  diafcordium ,  or  the  japonic  confection,  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necef- 
fary. 

If  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received- up  the 
nofirils  frequently ;  and  the  drink  muft  be  fiiarpened 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tindiiire  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a  ftrangury,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  belly 
fhould  ftill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives ; 
as  manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  d  ejection  of  fpirits,  or  nights 
fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a  confumption,  fhould 
remain  after  this  difeafe,  we  would  advife  the  patient 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a  giafs  of 
generous  wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a  milk-diet, 
and  riding  on  horfeback,  are  the  moil  likely  means 
for  recovering  his  ftrength* 
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CHAP.  xxrx. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
effedt  of  an  obftrudled  perlpiration ;  the  com¬ 
mon  caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither 
fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  various 
iymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known. 
It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  almoft 
every  cold  is  a  kind  of  fever,  which  only  differs  in 
degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  already  been 
treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conditution  is  exempted  from  this 
difeafe :  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the 
greated  circumfpedlion  defend  them  at  all  times  from 
its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be 
kept  condantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth, 
fuch  a  thing  as  catching  cold  would  be  impoffible : 
But  as  that  cannot  be  effedled  by  any  means,  the  per- 
fpiration  mull  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such 
changes  however,  when  fmall,  do  not  affecd  the 
health  *  but,  when  great,  they  muft  prove  hurtful. 

When  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  a  fluffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obdrudted, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  lead  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abdain  from 
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all  ftrong  liquors.  Inftead  of  flefli,  fifh,  eggs,  milk* 
and  other  nourifhing  diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread* 
pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado,  gruels, 
and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water-gruel  fweet¬ 
ened  with  a  little  honey ;  an  infufion  of  balm,  or 
linfeed  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon  5 
a  decodion  of  barley  and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or 
any  other  cool,  diluting  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fliould  be  light;  as  fmall 
poftet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and 
a  little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  lhould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  fharpened  with  the  jelly 
of  currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
generous  liquors  may  take  white  wine  whey  inftead  of 
gruel,  which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a  gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor,  I  have  often 
known  this  practice  carry  oft'  a  cold  in  one  day,  which 
in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negleded,  would  have 
coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  confined  him  for 
fome  months  to  his  bed.  Would  people  facrifice  a 
little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pradife  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  abftinence  when  the  firft  fymptoms  of 
a  cold  appear,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  moft 
of  the  bad  effeds  which  flow  from  an  obftruded  per- 
fpiration,  might  be  prevented.  But,  after  the  difeafe 
has  gathered  ftrength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to 
remove  it  often  prove  vain,  A  pleurify,  a  peri- 
pneumony,  or  a  fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are 

the 
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the  common  effects  of  colds  which  have  either  been 
totally  neglefred,  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a  cold,  by  getting  drunk. 
But  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a  very  hazardous 
experiment,  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  perfpiration  *  but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe,  ftrong  liquors,  inftead  of  removing 
the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a  com¬ 
mon  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to 
lofe  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm, 
and  take  a  little  medicine,  by  which  means  the  dis¬ 
order  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a 
long  time,  or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable 
to  fuftain  hard  labour.  But  even  fuch  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves, 
are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it*  they  affedl  to  defpife 
colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to 
be  confined  by  what  they  call  a  common  cold .  Hence 
it  is,  that  colds  deftroy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind. 
Like  an  enemy  defpifed,  they  gather  ftrength  from 
delay,  till,  at  length,  they  become  invincible.  We 
often  fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than 
lofe  a  day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw 
away  their  lives  by  purfuing  their  journey,  even  in 
the  fevered  weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a  perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occaflon  fuch 
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a  general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily 
removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the 
difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  join 
to  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  gentle  exercife  ;  as 
walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  machine, 

An  obdinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a  proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  every  night  in  warm 
water  has  a  great  tendency  to  redore  the  perforation. 
But  care  m\ift  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too 
warm,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be 
much  warmer  than  new  milk,  and  the  patient  fhould 
go  immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the 
feet  in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take 
off  a  fpafm,  and  redore  the  perforation,  than  all  the 
hot  fudorifie  medicines  in  the  apothecaries  fhop. 
This  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a  common 
cold  ;  and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it 
will  feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abflinence, 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
the  approach  of  home  other  difeafe,  as  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like. 
If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  ikia 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or 
bread,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and  to  give 
the  cooling  opening  powders  recommended  in  the 
fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they  give 
a  dool. 

- 1 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a  bliftering  plader 
on  the  back,  to  give  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  the  faline 
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mixture  every  two  hours,  and,  in  fhort,  to  treat  th§ 
patient  in  all  refpedts  as  for  a  flight  fever.  I  have 
often  feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three  days, 
when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
bread. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  poflible,  all  extremes  either  of  cold  or 
heat,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to 
let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumftances 
relating  to  this  important  fubjeft,  are  fo  fully  treated 
of  under  the  article  Obftrutted  Perfpiration ,  that  it 
would  be  needlefs  here  to  refume  the  conflderation  of 
them. 

OF  A  COMMON  COUGH. 

A  cough  is  generally  the  effedt  of  a  cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  neg¬ 
lected.  When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  (hews  a  weak 
Fate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a  hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be 
proper ;  but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  fpits 
freely,  bleeding  is  unneceffa.ry,  and  fometimes  hurt¬ 
ful,  as  it  tends  to  leflen  that  difcharge.  • 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fharp 
pectoral  medicines  are  fo  be  adminiftered ;  as  gum 
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ammoniac,  fquills,  Two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 

folution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a~day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age 
and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given 
various  ways :  Two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxy- 
mel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of 
balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  tak  m  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A  syrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon- juice, 
honey,  and  fugar- candy,  is  likewile  very  proper  in 
this  kind  of  cough.  A  table  fpoonful  of  it  may  be 
taken  at  pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages  are  more  proper.  A  cup  of  an 
infulion  of  wild  poppy  leaves  and  marfh  mallow- 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken 
frequently  *,  or  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir 
may  be  put  into ^die  patient’s  drink  twice  a~day. 
Fuller’s  Spanifh  inmfion  is  alfo  a  very  proper  medi¬ 
cine  in  this  cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of 
a  tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day  *. 

When  a  cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces ,  the  patient  fhould 
keep  fome  foft  pectoral  lozenges  aimoil  conftantly  in 
his  mouth  *  as  the  Pontefraff  liquorice  cakes,  barley 
fugar,  the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifh  juice, 
&c.  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.,  and 


*  See  Appendi.r,  Spanijh  infujion. 
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by  taking  off  their  ftimulating  quality,  help  to  ap- 
peafe  the  cough. 

In  obilinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a  flux  of 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflfary, 
befldes  expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
ilfues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe 
I  have  often  obferved  the  moil  happy  effects  from  a 
Burgundy-pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  fhculders. 
1  have  ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  moft  obfti- 
Uate  coughs,  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  and  in 
many  different  conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it 
fail  to  give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident 
flgns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  , the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a  piece  of  foft  leather, 
about  the  Aze  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the 
ftioulder-blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed 
once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed 
a  cheap  and  Ample  medicine,  and  confequently  apt 
to  be  defpifed ;  but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  whole  materia  medlca  does  not  afford  an  appli¬ 
cation  more  efficacious  in  alrnoft  every  kind  of  cough. 
It  has  not  indeed  always  an  immediate  effect  \  but,  if 
kept  on  for  fame  time,  it  will  fucceed  where  moft 
other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching,  which  it  occafions  *,  but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expeCl  to  reap  from  the  application  ; 
befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth,  or  walked  with  a  little  warm  milk  and 
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water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceflary  in  difcon- 
tinuing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  plafter;  this  however  may 
be  fafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and 
at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a  warm  feafbn  ** 
But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes 
befides  defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pedloral  medi¬ 
cines.  Thus,  in  a  cough  proceeding  from  a  foulnefs 
and  debility  of  the  fiomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kind  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hum  The 
fiomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a  fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter  the 
patient  coughs  whenever  he  inlpires,  or  draws  in  his 
breath  fully  ,  but  in  the  former  that  does  not  hap¬ 
pen. 

.  The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon 
cleanflng  and  ftrengthening  the  fiomach  ;  for  which 
purpofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moil 
proper.  Thus,  after  a  vomit  or  two,  the  facred 
tindlure,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a  conflder- 
able  time  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls 
twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceflary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  People  may  make  this 
tindlure  themfelves,  by  infuflng  an  ounce  of  hiera 
per  a  f  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  white  wine,  letting  it 
Hand  a  few  days,  and  then  Braining  it. 

*  Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  fo  that 
they  find  it  difficult  to  remove  it,  while  others  find  difficulty  in 
keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the  different  kinds  of  pitch 
made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from  the  manner  of  fpreading  it.  I 
generally  find  it  anfwer  beft  when  mixed  with  a  little  bees  wax,  and 
fpread  as  cool  as  poffible.  The  clear,  hard,  tranfparent  pitch 
anfwers  the  purpofe  beft. 

f  See  Appendix,  Hiera picra . 
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In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a  debility  of  the 
flomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confider- 
able  fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in 
powder,  or  made  into  a  tin&ure  along  v/ith  other 
ftomachic  bitters. 

A  nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife  j  to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponacious 
pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium 
difguifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty- five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances 
require,  may  be  taken  at  bed- time,  or  when  the 
cough  is  molt  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and 
hands  in  warm  water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence 
of  a  nervous  cough. 

When  a  cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firit  curing  the  difeafefrom  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a  cough  is  occafioned  by  teething ,  keeping  the 
belly  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facili¬ 
tates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a 
cough,  fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will 
generally  cure  the  cough  ;  as  bitter  purgatives,  oily 
clyfters,  and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  lalt  months  of  pregnancy* 
are  often  greatly  afflicted  with  a  cough,  which  is 
generally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and 
to  wear  a  loofe  eafy  drefsv 

A  cough  is  not  only  a  fymptom,  but  is  often  like¬ 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is  fre¬ 
quently  ulhered  in  by  a  very  troublefome  cough,  which 
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affedls  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the  coming 
on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  removed  by  a 
paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould  therefore  be 
promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drink¬ 
ing  warm  liquors,  jand  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  fre¬ 
quently  in  lukewarm  water, 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or 

CHIN -  COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  afFedts  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercile,  are  moll  liable  to  this  diieafe,  and 
generally  jfuffer  moll  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a  defcription  of  4  is  unneceffary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftion,  obftru&s  the  perfpiration,  or 
relaxes  the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe :  Confe- 
quently  its  cure  muft  depend  upon  cleanfing  and 
ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  promoting  perfpiration,  and  the 
different  fecretions.  . 

The  diet  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeflion  •;  for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken-broth,  with  other  light  fpoon- meats,  are 
proper;  but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be 
allowed  fago-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high, 
a  little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyffop,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened 
with  honey  or  lugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey ;  or,  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allpwpd  a 
little  negus. 
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One  of  the  mod  effe&ual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
malady  eveh  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a  Ifefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  oh  the  patient’s  being  removed  from 
the  place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Moll  of  the 
difeafes '  of  children  are  infectious  ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  the  chin-chough  prevailing  in  one 
town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a  very  fmall 
diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But,  whatever  be  the 
caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  fact.  No  time  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught  the  dif- 
eafe,  and,  if  poffible,  into  a  more  pure  and  warm 
air  *. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  being  fnffocated  by  the  cough,  he 
ought  to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a  fever  with 
a  hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of 
bleeding  is  to  prevent  a  rupture  of  the  blood- vefiels 
of  the  lungs,  and  to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give 
vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  neceffary  to  repeat  the 
operation ;  yet  if  there  be  fymptoms  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  a  fecond,  or  even  a  third 
bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a  favourable  fymptom 
when  a  fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 

*  Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe  be 
on  the  decline;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  fufhcient  reafon  for  this 
opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a  change 
of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  carry  the 
patient  out  daily  in  a  machine.  This  feldom  anfwers  any  good  pur- 
pofe;  but  often  does  hurt  by  giving  him  cold. 

Thi* 
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This  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this 
difcharge,  either  by  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water; 
and  when  thefe  are  not  fufficient,  fmall  dofes  of  ipe¬ 
cacuanha  may  be  given.  A  child  of  three  or  four 
years  of  age  may  take  five  or  fix  grains  ;  and  to 
others,  lefs  or  more  muft  be  given  according  to  their 
age  and  ftrehgth. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I  have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufiiig  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a  tea-pot,  with  half  an  Engliffi  pint 
of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a  few 
drops  of  milk  and  a  little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it 
tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily,  A  fmall  tea-cupful 
of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the 
child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  ocCafion  for 
drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the 
ftomach  will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in 
this  difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm, 
but  they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other 
fecretions ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  ftiould 
not  however  be  too  ftrong  ;  gentle  vomits  frequently 
repeated  are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial 
than  ftrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The 
beft  medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its 
preparations,  as  the  fyrup,  tindture,  &V.  Of  thefe 
a  tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice 
or  thrice  a*day,  as  there  is  pccaiion.  To  fuch  as  are 
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farther  advanced,  the  dole  muft  be  proportionally 
increafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  deftred  effedh 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter 
tin&ure,  may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey  ;  or  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a  tea  fpoonful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 
taile.  Moil  children  are  foad  of  fyrups  and  jellies, 
and  feldom  refufe  even  a  difagreeable  medicine  when 
mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pefloral,  and  bal- 
famic  medicines  poflefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure 
of  the  chinTcough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them 
plentifully  to  patient^  of  every  ^ge  and  conftitution, 
without  confidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature 
muft  load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of 
cdurfe  aggravate  $he  diforder. 

The  millepedes ^  or  wood!  ice,  are  greatly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  cure  of  a  chin-cough.  Thofe  who 
chufe  to  makd  ufe  of  thefe  infe£ts,  may  infufe  two 
ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  fmall 
white- wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor 
may  be  drained  through  a  cloth,  and  a  table- fpoonful 
of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necefiary  to  allay  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a  little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix  or  feven  drops  of 
laudanum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may 
be  taken  in  a  cup  of  hyftbp  or  penny-royal  tea,  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a  well  known  remedy 
jn  North-Britain  for  the  chin- cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a  mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
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hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be 
rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  but  the  heft  method  is 
to  fpread  it  upon  a  rag  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plafter.  It  {hould  be  renewed  every  night  and  mprn- 
ing  at  leaft,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin¬ 
cough,  and  in  moft  other  coughs  of  an  obftinate 
nature.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the 
patient  is  very  hot  or  feverifh,  left  it  increafe  thefe 
fymptoms.  L 

The  feet  ihould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water*,  and  a  Burgundy-pitch 
plafter  kept  coriftantly  betwixt  the  ihoulders,  Blit 
when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  nece$- 
iary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a  bliftering  plafter,  and 
to  keep  the  part  open  for  feme  time  with  ifTue- 
ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is 
free  from  a  fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters,  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a  decoeftion  or 
infufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a  child,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
For  an  adult,  half  a  dram  or  two  icrupks  will  be 
proper.  Some  give  the  extradl  of  the  bark  with 
cantharides ;  but  to  manage  this  requiresconfiderable 
attention.  It  is  more  fate  to  give  a  few  grains  of 
caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A  child  of  fix  or  feven 
years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight  grains  of  caftor, 
with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a  dole. 
This  may  be  made  into  a  mixture  with  two  or  three 
ounces  of  any  fi tuple  diftilled  water,  and  a  little 
fyrup5,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day* 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 

ALL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  mod:  fpeedy  aftiftance  •,  as  they 
frequently  end  in  a  fuppuration,  and  fonse  times  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death, 

CAUSES. - An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 

may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  an 
inflammatory  fever  ;  as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the 
body  is  warm,  obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  the  fudden 
ftriking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewise  proceed 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and 
ftimulating  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach ;  as 
ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and  fuch 
like.  When  the  gout  has  been  qepelled  from  the 
extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applications, 
it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach. 
Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
as  bones,  the  fhells  of  nuts,  &c,  may  likewife  have 
that  effedl. 

SYMPTOMS. — — It  is  attended  with  a  fixed 
pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  ;  great  reftlefs- 
nefs  and  anxiety  *,  a  fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfe  *, 
vomiting,  or,  at  leaft,  a  naufea  and  ftcknefs  ;  excef- 
live  third ;  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  *  difficulty  of 
breathing  ;  cold  clammy  fweats ;  and  fometimes  con- 
vulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  ftomach  is  fwelled, 
and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of  the  molt 
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certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fenfe  of  pain,  which 
the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind  of  food  or 
drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a  hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. - -All  acrimonious,  heating,  and 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
Handers,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 
or  other  cordials  ;  but  thefe  never  fail  to  increase  the 
difeafe,  and  ofteri  occafion  hidden  death.  The  in¬ 
clination  to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attend¬ 
ants,  and  make  them  think  a  vomit  neceffary ;  but 
that  too  is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  mult  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  It  mtift  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fhould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel 
made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth, 
are  the  mod  proper.  The  drink  fhould  be  clear 
whey,  barley-water,  water  in  which  roaded  bread  has 
been  boiled,  or  decodtions  of  emollient  vegetables ; 
as  liquorice  and  marlh-mallow  roots,  farfaparilla, 
&c. 

M  E  D I C I N  E. - Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  neceffary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate, 
it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times,  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes 

upon 
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ppon  bleeding,  and.fo  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lujcewarm  water,  or 
a  decodlion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife 
beneficial.  Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftorpach,  apd  removed  as 
they  grow  cook  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too 
warm,  nor  fullered  to  continue  till  they  become  quite 
cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggravate  the 
difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul¬ 
tices  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of 
great  fervice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftering  plafter,  applied  over  the 
part  affedted  is  one  of  the  belt  remedies  1  know.  I 
have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recoiled!  one  inftance 
wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  (hall  venture 
to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters, 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel,  and  if  the  patient  be  coftive,  a  little  fweet  oil, 
honey  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Civ  iters  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep 
the  belly  open,  and  at  the  lame  time  nourifh  the 
patient,  who  is  often,  in  this  difeafe,  unable  to  retain 
any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons  they 
muft  not  be  negjedted,  as  the  patient’s  life  may 
depend  on  them. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  painful  and  dangerous 
difeafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach  ;  to  which  may  be  added  codivenefs,  worms, 
eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts, 
drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  dale  bottled 
beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  GV.  It  may  like  wife 
be  occafioned  by  a  rupture,  by  fcirrhous  tumours  of 
the  intedines,  or  by  their  oppofite  Tides  growing 
together* 

The  inflammation  of  the  intedines  is  denominated 
Iliac  j 'paffion ,  Enteritis ,  &c.  according  to  the  name  of 
tiie  parts  affedted.  The  treatment  however  is  nearly 
the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  intedinal  canal  be  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe  j  we  fhall  therefore  omit  thefe 
didindtions,  led  they  fhould  perplex  the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe  •,  only  the  pain,  if  poffible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  dtuated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excre¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  clyders  and  fuppofitories, 
are  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  con¬ 
tinually  belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obdruc- 
lion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  drifts,,  and  the  vomiting  only 
returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyders 
pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground  to  hope ;  but  when 
the  clyders  and  fences  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is 
exceeding  weak,  with  a  low  fluttering  pulfe,  a  pals 
countenance,  and  a  difagreeable-  or  dinking  breath, 

there 
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there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will 
prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  feetid  ftools,  with 
a  fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a  total  ceflfation  of  pain, 
are  figns  of  a  mortification*  already  begun,  and  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death. 

REGIMEN.— —The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 
in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  Ho¬ 
rn  ach.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding 
cold,  and  all  violent  paflions  of  the  mind.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  : 
Iris  drink  weak  and  diluting  j  as  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. — —Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance.  It  fliould  be  performed  as  loon  as  the 
fymptoms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

A  blistering  plafter  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied 
immediately  over  the  part  where  the  moil:  violent 
pain  is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels, 
but  even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines,  which  be¬ 
fore  had  no  effect,  will  operate  when  the  blifter  begins 
to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
fhould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water ;  and  s 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin  gruel 
with  fait,  and  foftened  with  lweet  oil  or  freih  butter. 

Theie 
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Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  eyery  two  or  three  hours* 
or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues  coftive. 

If  common  clyflers  have  not  the  defired  effeCl,  we 
would  recommend  the  fmoke  of  tobacco.  It  may  be 
blown  into  the  bowels  through  an  inverted  pipe.  This 
may  be  repeated  in  a  fhort  time,  unlefs  the  effect  of 
the  firft  renders  it  unneceflary.  a 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyflers  and  foments 
tions,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  pretty  flrong  purga¬ 
tives  ;  but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels  often 
increafe  their  contraction,  and  by  that  means  fruflrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  necdfary  to  join  them 
with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  re¬ 
laxing  the  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly 
affift  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  belly 
very  well,  is  a  folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  two  or  three 
tabie-fpoonfuis  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 
At  the  fame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  laudanum  may  he  given  in  a  glafs  of  pepper-mint 
or  fimple  cinnamon  water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation 
and  prevent  the  vomiting,  &V. 

Acids  have  often  a  very  happy  effeCl  in  flaying  the 
vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymptoms 
of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to  fharpen 
the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of 
lemon ;  or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with 
vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
Hay  on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mufi 
take  purging  pills.  I  have  generally  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing 
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lowing  anfwer  very  well.  Take  jalap  in  powder,  and 
vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a  dram*  opium  one 
grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as  Mil  make  the  mafs  fit 
for  pills.  Thefe  mult  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if 
they  do  not  operate  in  a  few  hours*  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a  ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  bread:.  I  have  often  feen  this 
fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
The  patient  mull  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he 
can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immer- 
fion  has  not  the  de fired  efFetft,  it  may  be  repeated  as 
foon  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited. 
It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath 
than  to  continue  too  long  at  a  time  •,  and  ir  is  often 
necefiary  to  repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the  de- 
fired  eiTcdfi. 

It  has  lometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a  ftool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that 
this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s 
lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk 
upon  a  wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and  thighs 
with  the  cold  water.  T  his  method,  when  others  fail, 
at  leaft  merits  a  trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  fome 
danger;  but  a  doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

-  In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quickfilver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
Qr  even  a  pound,  but  Ihouid  not  exceed  that*.  When 

*  When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities  it  defeats  its 
cwn  intention,  as  it  pulls  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  by  its 
great  weight,  which  prevents  its  getting  over  the  Pylorus,  fn  this 
cafe  it  will  be  necefiary  to  hang  up  the  patient  by  the  heels,  in  order 
fte  quickfilver  may  be  discharged  by  his  mouth. 
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there  is  reafon  to  fufpedb  a  mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haften  his  death* 
But  when  the  obftruffion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe 
that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only 
a  proper  medicine,  but  the  beft  that  can  be  a  drift - 
niftered,  as  it  is  the  fitted:  body  we  know  for  making 
its  way  through  the  inteftinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  rupture,  the  patient 
muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  inteftines 
returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If  this, 
with  fomentations  and  clyfters,  fhould  not  fucceed, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a  furgical  operation,  which 
may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  danger¬ 
ous  difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  with¬ 
out  a  ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have  had  . 
feveral  pounds  of  hard,  dry  faces  taken  out  of  their 
guts.  They  fhould  like  wife  beware  of  eating  too 
freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  ftale  windy 
liquors,  &c,  I  have  known  it  brought  on  by  living 
too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are  feldom  good. 
It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from  cold  caught  by 
wet  clothes,  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet. 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of 
cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs  and 
acute  pain  of  the  bowels ;  and  requires  diluting  diet, 
evacuations,  fomentations,  &V. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to  their 
caufcs,  as  the  flatulent *  the  bilious ,  the  by  ft  eric ,  the 
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nervous ,  & c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a  particular 
method  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their  moll 
general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their 
relief. 

The  flatulent^  or  wind- colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifcreet  ule  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
digeftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftrudfed 
perfpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whofe 
digeftive  powers  are  weak,  are  moll  liable  to  this  kind 
of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affect  the  Itomach 
or  inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a  painful  llretching 
of  the  aflefted  part.  The  patient  feels  a  rumbling 
in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a  difcharge 
of  wind  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is 
feldom  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour 
wanders  from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another, 
till  it  finds  a  vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  bell  medicine 
on  the  firfl:  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a  dram  of 
brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  Ihould 
likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a  warm  hearth-done,  or 
apply  warm  bricks  to  them  *,  and  warm  cloths  may 
be  applied  to  his  ilomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpice- 
ries,  or  any  thing  of  a  hot  nature,  may  be  ventured 
upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at 
the  very  beginning,  before  there  be  any  fymptoms  of 
inflammation.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a 
colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  always 
be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  werS 

taken 
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taken  immediately  upon  perceiving  the  firfl  uneafi- 
nefs  *,  but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot  things  are  to 
be  avoided  as  poifon,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the  in¬ 
terlines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  occa- 
flon  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I  have 
generally  found,  the  bell  method  of  cure  for  thefe 
was  to  drink  plentifully  of  frnall  diluting  liquors,  as 
water- gruel,  fmall  poller,  water  with  toafted  bread 
foaked  in  it,  S5V. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occafloning  vomiting  or 
purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  pollen.  When  their  violence  is 
over,  the  patient  may  take  a  dole  of  rhubarb,  or  any 
other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his  de¬ 
bauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch* 
ing  cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning^ 
by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote 
the  peripiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

These  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented 
were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they 
get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a  dram,  or  to 
drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green 
tralh.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  practice 
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of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove 
a  real  medicine,  and  indeed  the  belt  that  can  be  ad- 
miniftered.  A  glafs  of  good  pepper-mint  water  will 
have  nearly  the  fame  effect  as  a  glafs  of  brandy,  and 
in  feme  cafes,  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He  vomits 
a  hot,  bitter,  yellow  coloured  bile,  which  being  dif- 
charged,  feems  to  afford  feme  relief,  but  is  quickly 
followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the 
diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit  fometimes 
increafes  fo  as  to  become  almoft  continual,  and  the 
proper  motion  of  the  inteflines  is  fo  far  perverted, 
that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac 
paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  fcrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or 
gruel,  fearpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream 
of  tartar,  muft  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken  broth, 
with  a  little  manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a  flight  decoc¬ 
tion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or  any 
other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
Warm  water,  and  if  this  fhould  not  fucceed,  the  pa¬ 
tient  mult  be  immerfed  up  to  the  break  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reftrain.  When  this  happens  the  patient  may 
drink  a  decockion  of  toafted  bread,  or  an  infufion  of 
garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe  not  have 
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the  defired  effedt,  the  faline  draught,  vrith  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  in  it,  maybe  given,  and  repeated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  A  final! 
quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  ip  read  in  form  of  a 
cataplafm  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  Cly~ 
fters,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  or 
liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  like  wife  be  frequently 
adminiftered. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bilious 
■colic  fhouid  ufe  flefh  fparingly,  and  live  chiefly  upon 
a  light  vegetable  diet.  They  fhouid  like  wife  take 
frequently  a-dofe  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tamarinds, 
or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  hyfteric  colic  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  But  what  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a  green i ill 
colour.  There  is  a  great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with 
•dejedtion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
are  the  characteriftic  fymptoms  of  this  diforder. 
Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but 
this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a  few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens 
the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
however  the  vomiting  fhouid  prove  violent,  lukewarm 
water,  or  fmall  poftet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe  the 
ftomach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a 
glafs  of  cinnamon- water.  This  may  be  repeated  every 
ten  or  twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a  cup  of  penny- 
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royal  tea  after  them.  Jf  afafoetida  flionld  difegree 
with  the  patient,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tindfcure  of  caftor  in  a  cup  of  penny¬ 
royal  tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru  dropped  upon  a  bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken 
in  its  ftead.  The  anti-hyfteric  pi  after  may  alfo  be 
ufed,  which  has  often  a  good  effect  *. 

The  'nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmekers 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafiened  by  the  leaden 
veftels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is  likewife  a 
frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  termed 
the  dry  belly-ach. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  w7ith  more  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain  tlian  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end. 
I  have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiffion,  the  belly  all  the  while  continuing 
bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and 
the  patient  recover.  It  generally  however  leaves  the 
patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a  palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inflammation 
of  the  guts,  that  we  fhall  not  infifi  upon  it.  The 
belly  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall 
dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  operation 
rnuft  be  affifted  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fomentations,  &c. 
The  caftor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  this 
difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clyfters  and 
given  by  the  mouth. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  me¬ 
dicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
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*  See  Appendix,  Antihyfleric  plajler . 
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tity  of  two  drams  three  times  a~day,  or  ofcener  if  the 
domach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  drong  rum,  is  likewife  proper  for  rubbing 
the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of 
a  palfy  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be -obtained, 
the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  a  little 
oil  of  nutmegs  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  mud  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  VvThen  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a  palfy,  the  Bath-waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  mull  fhun  all 
four  fruits,  acid  and  audere  liquors,  &,c,  Thofe  who 
work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufmefs  fad* 
ing,  and  thoir  food  fhould  be  oily  or  fat.  They  may 
take  a  glafs  of  faliad  oil,  with  a  little  brandy  or  rum 
every  morning,  but  fhould  never  take  fpirits  alone. 
Liquid  aliment  is  bed  for  them ;  as  fat  broths,  &c. 
but  low  living  is  bad.  They  fhould  frequently  go  a 
little  out  of  the  tainted  air:,  and  fhould  never  differ 
themfelves  to  be  codive.  In  the  Wed  Indies  and  on 
the  coad  of  Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe, 
for  preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a  piece  of  flannel 
round  the  waid,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  ginger 
by  way  of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  but  too  many  didin&ions  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  the  reader.  Thefe  already  mentioned  are  the 
mod  material,  and  fhould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as 
their  treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons 
who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  didinguifh  very  accu¬ 
rately  in  thefe  matters,  may  neverthelefs  be-  of  great 
■p  •  Y  4  fervice 
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fervice  to  patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  oh- 
ferving  the  following  general  rules;  viz.  To  bathe 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water ;  to  apply  bladders 
filled  with  warm  water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  ;  to  make  the  patient  drink  freely 
of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors ;  and,  lailly,  to  give 
him  an  emollient  clyfter  every  two  or  three  hours. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES.  -—-This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any 
of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever. 
It  may  li^ewife  be  occaiioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of 
the  kidneys ;  fmall  fiones  of  gravel  lodging  within 
them;  by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines;  as  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  tincture  of  cantharides,  iSc.  Violent  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly 
into  the  kidneys,  may  occaflon  this  malady.  It  may 
like  wife  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the 
back,  involuntary  contractions,  or  fpafms,  in  the 
yrihary  veifels,  &c, 

SYMPTOMS. - -There  is  a  fharp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever, 
and  a  ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affected 
fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a 
reddifh  colour;  but  in  the  worfl  kind  of  the  difeafe  it 
generally  continues  pale,  is  paired  with  difficulty,  and 
commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  The  patient 
feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or 
fit  upright.  He  lies  with  mofi  eafe  on  the  affiedted 
fide,  and  has  generally  a  naufea  or  vomiting,  refem- 
bling  that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This 
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This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  heated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  paffing  urine,  which  is  a  conftant 
fymptom  of  the  former,  but  does  not  always  happen 
in  the  latter. 

REG IMEN,— E very  thing  of  a  heating  or 
Simulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  mult 
be  thin  and  light  *5  as  panado,  {'mail- broths,  with  mild 
vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors 
muft  be  plentifully  drank  *  as  clear  whey,  or  balm- 
tea  fweetened  with  honey,  decodtions  of  marfh-m allow 
roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice,  dfV.  The  patient, 
notwithstanding  the  vomiting,  muft  conftantly  keep 
Tipping  fmall  quantities  of  thefe  or  other  diluting 
liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates  the 
inflammation,  and  expels  the  obltrudting  caufe,  as 
copious  dilution.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  eafy, 
quiet,  and  free  from  cold,  fo  long  as  any  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  appear. 

ME  D I C I N  E.- - Bleeding  is  generally  necefiary, 

efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces 
may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a  lancet,  and  if 
the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a  dilcharge 
from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  muft  be  applied  to  the  part  affedted,  and 
renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled 
with  a  decoction  of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers, 
to  which  a  little  faffron  is  added,  and  mixed  with 

about 
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about  a  third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be  frill  more 

beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  ;  and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  belly,  a 
little  fait  and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to 
them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
a  flone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney ;  but  when  the  gravel 
or  Hone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomen¬ 
tations,  to  rub  the  part  with  a  little  fweet  oil,  and  to 
give  gentle  diuretics;  as  juniper-water  fweetened  with 
the  fyrup  of  mar(l>  mallows ;  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a  cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  exerqife  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a  coach,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protracted  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  ftupor, 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefs,  fhivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fulpedt, 
that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an 
abfcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  fhews,  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  mult  be 
careful  to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  falted 
provifions ;  and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  muci¬ 
laginous  herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of 

*  1  be  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmatl  canals,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  biadder. 
0  hey  are  fometimes  obltrufled  by  fmall  (tones  or  gravel  failing  down 
from  the  kidneys  and  lodging  in  them. 


young 
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young  animals,  made  with  barley  ar?d  common  pot¬ 
herbs,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter¬ 
milk  that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  feme  reckoned 
a  fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To 
anfwer  this  character  however  it  mu  ft  be  drank  for  a 

*  -  ft-.  i.  C  y  •-  ;  *  •-*  -L  s., 

confiderable  time.  Chalybeat  waters  have  likewife 
been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This  medicine 
is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for  a  confiderable 
time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  eftebls. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  in¬ 
flammation,  or  qbftrudion  of  the  kidneys,  muft 
abftain  from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with 
tartar ;  and  their  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  of  eafy 
digeftion.  They  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and 
fhould  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back* 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  palling  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a  conftant  inclination  to 
go  to  ftool,  and  a  perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cooling  and  diluting. 
Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in 
rob uft  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  neceflary  to  repeat 
it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  fhould  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  or  a  decodtion  of  mild  vegetables ; 
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and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  ad~ 
211  i mitered 5  &c. 

The  patient  flhould  abftain  from  every  tiling  that 
Is  of  a  hot,  acrid,  and  (Emulating  nature  ;  and  Hiould 
live  entirely  upon  frnall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild 
vegetables* 

LJJ 

A  stoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  •,  as 
a  fwelling  of  the  haemorrhoid al  veins,  hard  faeces 
lodged  in  the  reclum  ;  a  ft  one  in  the  bladder,  excref- 
cences  in  the  urinary  paftages,  a  palfy  of  the  bladder, 
hyfteric  affeblions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  a 
particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under  our 
prefent  confederation.  Vvre  fh all  only  obferve,  that 
in  all  of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are  the 
fafeft,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an 
Irritating  nature,  generally  increafe  the  danger,  i 
have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  intro¬ 
ducing  probes  into  the  urinary  paftages,  to  remove, 
as  they  thought,  lomewhat  that  obit  rubied  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a  violent  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bladder,  by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics., 
as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purppfe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedi  to  inflammation  than  moft 
of  the  other  vifeera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is.  flower  ^ 
but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with 
difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in  a  fuppuration 
or  fchirrus. 

CAUSES - Befides  the  common  caufes  of 

inflammation,  we  may  here  reckon  the  following, 

viz . 
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viz.  exceffive  fatnefs,  a  fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf, 
violent  (hocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was 
before  unfound,  an  adufl  or  atrabilarian  (late  of  the 
blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it 
has  been  greatly  heated,  Rones  obflructing  the  courfe 
of  the  bile,  drinking  Rrong  wines  and  lpirituous 
liquors,  ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obRinace  hypo- 
chondriacal  diftempers,  &c, 

SYMPTOMS, - This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a  fenfe  of  weight, 
or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loath¬ 
ing  of  food,  great  thirR,  with  a  pale  or  yellowifh 
colour  of  the  (kin  and  eyes. 

The  fymptcms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  like-wife  according  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 
happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconliderable, 
that  an  inflammation  is.  not  fo  much  as  fufpected ; 
but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of 
the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker* 
and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a  dry  cough,  a 
hiccup,  and  a  pain  extending  to  the  (boulder,  with 
difficulty  of  laying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  pleurily 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diflinguifhed  from 
the  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  degree 
of  fever,  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  fcldom  mor¬ 
tal  A  conflant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  excel* 
five  thirR,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a  fuppu- 

9  ration. 
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ration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged  out¬ 
wardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  a  fchirrus  of  the 
liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a  proper 
regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a  number  of  years 
tolerably  eafy  ,  but  if  he  indulges  in  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors,  or  takes  medicines  of  an  acrid  or 
irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will  be  converted  into  a 
cancer,  which  muft  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. - The  fame  regimen  is  to  be 

obferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders. 
All  hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool 
diluting  liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  LL.  drank 
freely.  The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
body5  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. - Tleeding  is  proper  at  the 

beginning  of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  necef- 
fary,  even  though  the  pulfe  fhould  not  feel  hard,  to 
repeat  It.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided: 
the  belly  however  muft  be  kept  gently  open.  A 
decoction  of  tamarinds,  with  a  little  honey  or  manna, 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affected 
muft  be  fomented  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  fore¬ 
going  difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fhould  be 
frequently  adminiftered ;  and,  if  the  pain  fhould 
notwithstanding  continue  violent,  a  biiftering  plafter 
may  be  applied  over  the  part  affected. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a  very  good  effedl  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a  dram  of  purified  nitre,  or  half  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the 
patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The 

only 
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only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of 
diluting  liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human 
blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink 
nothing  that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked 
with  blood,  no  means  mud  be  ufed  to  flop  tjiem, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  Fools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  oft  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthOme  is  formed  in  the  liver* 
all  methods  fhould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difcharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  <LV.  Some¬ 
times  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes  away  in 
the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  discharged  by  ftool, 
but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means  can 
promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burffs  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  at  large,  death  mult  enfue ;  nor  will  the 
event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfcefs  is  opened 
by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver  adheres 
to  the  peritoneum,  fo  as  to  form  a  bag  for  the  matter^ 
and  prevent  it  from  failing  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  3  in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs  by  a  fuff 
ficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the  patient's 
life. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  fhould  end  in  a  fchirrus,  the  patient  muff 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muff  not  indulge 
in  flefh,  fffh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned 
or  falted  provifions  3  but  fhould,  for  the  moil  part. 
Jive  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots  3  taking 
'  6  ‘  gentle 
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gentle  exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  of 
butter-milk.  If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it 
fhould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than 
wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The 
chief  rule  with  refpedt  to  all  of  them,  is  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a  heating  nature,  to 
apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  affe&ed,  and  to 
let  the  patient  drink  a  fufficient  quantity  of  warm, 
diluting  liquors. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 


HE  cholera  morbus  is  a  violent  purging  and 


A  vomiting,  attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and 
a  conftant  defire  to  go  to  flool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  moft  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for 
removing  it. 

CAUSES. - It  is  occafioned  by  a  redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold;  food  that 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  ;he  ftomach ;  as  butter. 


fat 
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fat  pork,  fweet'  meats,  cucumbers,  melons*  cherries, 
&V.  It  is  fometimes  the  effed  of  ftron g  acrid  purges 
or  vomits ,  or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  violent  paf- 
fions  or  affedions  of  the  mind-,  as  fear,  anger, ?  &A 

SYMPTOMS.- - It  is  generally  preceded  by 

a  cardialgia^  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatu¬ 
lences,  with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  ihteftines.  To 
thefe  fiicceed  exceffive  vomiting,  and  purging  of 
green,  yellow,  or  blackifh-coloured  bile,  with  a 
diftention  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains* 
There  is  likewife  a  great  thirft,  with  a  very  quick 
unequal  jpulfe,  and  often  a  fixed  acute  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  imper¬ 
ceptible,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and 
are  often  covered  with  a  clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is 
obftruded,  and  there  is  a  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  hiccup ing,  fainting,  and  convulfions  are  the 
figns  of  approaching  death. 

M  E  D I C I N  E.~ - -At  the  beginning  of  this  diff 

O  O 

eafe  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe 
muft  be  aflifted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and 
vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  drink 
freely  of  diluting  liquors ;  as  whey,  butter-milk, 
warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  poffet,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very  weak 
chicken  broth.  This  fhould  not  only  be  drank  plen¬ 
tifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a  clyfter  of  it 
given  every  hour,  in  order  to  promote  the  purging. 
After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 

■i 

forne  time,  a  decoction  of  toafted  oat  bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting,  The  bread  fhould  be 

Z  toafted 
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toafted  till  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  fpring-water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat- bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed 
in  its  ftead.  If  this  does  not  put  aftop  to  the  vomit¬ 
ing,  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till  it 
ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  flopped  too  foon.  So  long  as  thefe  difcharges 
do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
moted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  the 
evacuations,  which  may  be  known  from  the  finking 
of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  muft  immediately  be  had 
to  opiates,  as  recommended  above  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  ftrong  wines,  with  lpirituous  cinnamon  waters, 
and  other  generous  cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrono* 
wine-whey,  will  likewife  be  neceftary  to  fupport  the 
patient’s  fpirits,  and  promote  the  perfpiration.  His 
legs  ihonld  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
rubbed  with  flannel- cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm 
blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his 
feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomen¬ 
tations  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
ftomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  relap fe,  it  will  be  neceftary,  for  fome  time,  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  wine,  at 
lead  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s 
food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  and  he  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the 
•ftomach  and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weakened, 
k  j  an 
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an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in  fmall 
wine,  fharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be 
drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving 
the  patient  even  in  the  mod  defperate  circumflances. 
Of  this  I  lately  faw  a  very^  finking  proof  in  an  old 
man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  did  not  fee  them 
till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much  more  the 
appearance  of  dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe 
could  be  felt ;  the  extremities  were  cold,  and  rigid  ; 
the  countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the  ftrength  almoft 
quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition 
they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and 
cordial  medicines. 

OF  A  DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A  looseness,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  difeafe,  but  rather  as  a  falutary  evacu¬ 
ation.  It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped  unlefs 
when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the 
patient.  As  this  however  fometimes  happens,  we 
fhall  point  out  the  moft  common  caufes  of  a  loofe- 
nefs,  with  the  proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a  loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obftrudted  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors, 
to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to  take 
every  other  method  to  reflore  the  perfpiration. 
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In  a  loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excels  or  re« 
pletion,  a  vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not 
only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecre- 
tions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in 
carrying  off  a  debauch.  Half  a  dram  of  ipecacuanha 
in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A  day 
or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb 
may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the 
loofenefs  continues.  The  patient  ought  to  live  upon 
light  vegetable  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  to  drink 
whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A  looseness  occafioned  by  the  obftru<ftion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubflituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  o'bftrudted. 
At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to 
reftore  the  uftial  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on 
this. 

A  periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped* 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  fome 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
might  have  fatal  effects.  Children  are  very  liable  to 
this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething.  It 
is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that 
fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with  lead: 
trouble.  If  thele  loofe  ftools  fhould  at  any  time 
prove  four  or  griping,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  magnefia 
alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  .rhubarb,  may  be 
given  to  the  child  in  a  little  panado,  or  any  other 
food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will 
generally  corredt  the  acidity  3  and  carry  off  the  griping 
ftools, 
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A  diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paffions  of  affections  of  the  mind,  mud  be 
treated  with  the  greated  caution.  Vomits  in  this 
cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe, 
unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines 
are  mod  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  valerian  or 
penny-royal  tea,  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind,  are  here  of  the  greateft  importance. 

When  a  loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
ous  fubftances  taken  into  the  domach,  the  patient 
mud  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufped:  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary. 
Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to 
remove  the  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
occafions  a  loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplalms, 
&c.  The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors }  as  wine-whey 
with  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  or  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  in  it. 

When  a  loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  doojs  mixed 
with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  mud: 
be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  vermin,  as  the 
powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  gnd  calomel. 
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Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  proper  to 
ftrengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new  gene¬ 
ration  of  worms. 

A  looseness  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally 
proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe 
of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be 
corrected  by  mixing  with  it  quick-lime,  chalk,  or  the 
like.  * 

In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  ever- 
cife  immediately  aftefceating  will  occafion  a  loofenefs. 
Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be 
proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe  fuch 
medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach, 
as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftriri- 
gent  ingredients,  in  white  wine.  Such  perfons  ought 
likewife  to  take  frequently  a  glafs  or  two  of  old  red 
port,  or  good  cjarfct. 

From  whatever  caufe  a  loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  neceffary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice,  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon  *,  rice  jelly  *,  fago,  with  red  port ;  and  the 
lighter  forts  of  flefh-meat  roafled.  The  drink  may 
be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth :  broth 
made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  fheep’s  head,  as  being 
more  gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken  broth, 
is  the  moil  proper. 

Persons  who,  from  a  peculiar  weaknels,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  fre¬ 
quent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  (hould  live  temperately, 
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avoiding  crude  fu miner  fruits,  all  unwholefome  food, 
and  meats  of  hard  digeftiojn.  They  ought  likewife  to 
beware  of  cold,  moiflure,  or  whatever  may  obflrudt 
the  perfpiration,  and  fliould  wear  flannel  next  their 
fkin.  All  violent  paflions  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are 
likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded  againfl. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ;  as 
excefs  in  eating  or  drinking;  foulnefs  of  the  flomach; 
the  acrimony  of  the.  aliments  ;  a  tranflation  of  the 
morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas, 
or  other  difeafes,  to  the  flomach.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a  loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddenly 
flopped  ;  from  the  floppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacu¬ 
ation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  menfes ,  &c.  from  a 
weakness  of  the  flomach,  the  colic,  the  iliac  paffion, 
a  rupture,  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  worms ;  or  from  any 
kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  flomach.  It  is  an 
ufual  fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain  ;  as  con- 
tufions,  comprefllons,  &c.  It  is  likewife  a  fymptom 
of  wounds,  or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm, 
intellines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unuftial  motions; 
as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a  cart  or  coach, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paffions, 
or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objedls, 
elpe daily  of  luch  things  as  have  formerly  produced 
vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a  regurgitation 
of  the  bile  into  the  flomach  :  in  this  cafe  what  the 
patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a  yellow  or  green ifli 
colour,  and  has  a  bitter  taile.  Perfons  who  are 
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fubjedt  to  nervous  affedtions  are  often  fuddenly  feized 
with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Ladly,  Vomiting  is  a 
common  iymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it 
generally  conies  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  dop- 
page  of  the  menfes ,  and  continues ,  during  the  firft 
three  or  four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a  foul  ftomach  or 
indigedion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  difeafe,  but 
as  the  cure  of  a  difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel. 
If  this  does  not  put  a  flop  to  the  vomiting,  a  dole  of 
ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak 
camomtie- tea. 

When,  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruc.- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  occafion  vomiting,  all 
means  mud  be  ufed  to  reftore  t-hele  difcharges ;  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  effedbed,  their  place  mud  be  fup- 
plied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the 
extremities  in  warm  water,  opening  ifiues,  fetons, 
perpetual  blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effedb  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  purgatives 
fhould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs,  dewed  prunes, 
manna  or  henna.  Pregnant  women  are  mod  apt  to 
vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  getting  out 
of  bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pol- 
ture,  but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  domach.  It 
may  generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a  difh  of  tea, 
or  fome  light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women 
who  are  afdidled  with  vomiting  ought  to  be  kept  eafy 
both  in  body  and  mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow 
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their  flomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat 
much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a  very  proper  drink  in 
this  cafe  j  if  the  flomach  be  weak,  a  little  brandy 
may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  be  low,  and  the 
perfon  apt  to  faint,  a  fpoonful  of  cinnamon-water, 
with  a  little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  oranges,  may 
be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  Ho¬ 
rn  ach,  bitters  wili  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark 
infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medi¬ 
cine  in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a  good 
medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a  glafs  of 
wine  or  water. 

A  vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
flomach  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges  The  beft 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a  tea- 
ipoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a  dilh  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if 
neceflary,  to  keep  the  belly  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paffions,  or 
affedlions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuations  mull  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided,  efpecially  vqmits.  Thefe  are  exceed¬ 
ing  dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be 
kept  perfedlly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 
foothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus, 
or  a  little  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  may  occasionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  flomach,  muik,  caflor,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  of  life.  Aromatic  plafters 
have  likewife  a  good  cffeft.  The  flomach  plafter  of 
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the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  may  be  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  flomach,  or  rather  a  little  towards 
the  left  fide,  fo  as  to  cover  a  part  of  the  falfe  ribs. 
Aromatic  medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly, 
as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in 
it,  £dV.  The  region  of  the  ilomach  may  be  rubbed 
with  asther,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  flrong 
brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The  belly  fhould  be  fo¬ 
mented  with  warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up 
to  the  breaft  in  a  warm  bath. 

I  have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 
the  a 61  of  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  Hopping  a 
,  vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  difiblving  a  dram  of  the  fait  of 
tartar  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  frefh  lemon-juice,  and 
adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint- water,  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  a  little  white 
fugar.  This  draught  mult  be  fwallowed  before  the 
effervefcence  be  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be 
violent. 

As  the  leaf:  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit¬ 
ing  again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient 
muft  avoid  all  manner  of  adlion.  The  diet  mufl  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  patient’s  flomach, 
and  nothing  fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeflion. 
We  do  not  however  mean  that  he  fhould  live  entirely 
upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafier 
on  the  flomach  than  liquids. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

I  - 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  BLADDER. 

rrA  H  E  diabetes  is  a  frequent  and  excefflve  difl* 
A  charge  of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
among  young  people ;  but  often  attacks  perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the 
more  violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard  drink¬ 
ers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSE  S.— —  A  diabetes  is  often  the  confe- 
quence  of  acute  dileafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c,  where 
the  patient  has  fuffered  by  exceflive  evacuations ;  it 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  Tiding 
long  journies  upon  a  hard- trotting  horfe,  carrying 
heavy  burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on 
by  hard  drinking,  or  the  ufe  of  ftrong  Ilimulating 
diuretic  medicines,  as  tindlure  of  cantharides,  fpirits 
of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of  mineral  waters. 
Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice 
unlefs  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which 
miftake  it  happens  that  they  often  occafion  worfe 
difeafes  than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a 
word,  this  difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great 
a  laxity  of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from 
fomething  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or 
from  a  thin  diflolved  Rate  of  the  blood,  which  makes 
too  great  a  quantity  of  it  run  oif  by  the  urinary 
paflages. 
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SYMPTO  M S.~— In  a  diabetes  the  urine  gene¬ 
rally  exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 
patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a  fweetifh 
cafe,  and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a 
continual  third,  with  fome  degree  of  fever  •,  his 
mouth  is  dry,  and  he  fpits  frequently  a  frothy  fpittle. 
The  ftrength  fails,-  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flefh 
wades  away  till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  Hein  and 
tone.  There  is  a  heat  of  the  bowels  *,  and  frequently 
the  loins,  tefticles,  and  feet  are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin¬ 
ning;  but,  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure 
becomes  very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a  perfedt  cure  is  not  to  be  expedted. 

REGIMEN.  —  Every  thing  that  dim ulates  the 
urinary  paifages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mud  be 
avoided.  For  this  realon  the  patient  fhould  live 
chiefly  on  fo-lid  food.  His  third  may  be  quenched 
with  acids ;  as  forrel,  jgice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables  •,  as  rice,  fago,  •  and 
falep,  with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  food.  Of  ani¬ 
mal  fubdances,  iliell-fiffi  are  to  be  preferred  *  as 
oyfters,  crabs,  &c. 

His  drink  may  be  Bridal-water.  When  that  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed. 
The  white  decodtion  *,  with  ifinglal's  diffolved  in  it,  is 
likewife  a  very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
fliould  be  io  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  ffiould 
Jie  upon  a  hard  bed  or  rnattrefs.  Nothing  hurts  the 

#  See  Appendix,  White  decofiion, 
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kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A  warm  dry  air, 
the  ufe  of  the  fie  hi  brufh,  and  every  thing  that  pro¬ 
motes  perfpiration,  is  of  fervi ce.  For  this  reafpn  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  A  large 
ft'rengt hening  plafier  may  be  applied  to  the  back  :  or, 
what  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpthe,  a  broad  girdle 
may  be  worn  about  the  loins. 

MEDICINE.- — — Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient 
be  not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  4 
good  effedt,  They  may  confiit  of  rhubarb,  wijth 
cardamum  feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  ia 
wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep 
the  belly  gently  open. 

The  patient  mult  next  have  recourfe  to  altringents 
and  corroborants.  Half  a  dram  of  powder  made  of 
equal  parts  of  all  urn  and  the  gum  called  drdgms 
bloody  may  be  taken  four  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if 
the  homach  will  bear  it.  The  all um  muff  firft 
be  melted  in  a  crucible;  afterwards  they  may  both  be 
pounded  together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this 
powder  the  patient  may  take  a  tea-cupful  of  the 
tincture  of  rofes  *. 

If  the  patient's  ftomaeh  cannot  bear  the  a  11  um 
infubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in 
the  dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces  three  times  a  day. 
The  allum- whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Engl i fa 
quarts  of  milk  over  a  flow  fire,  with  three  drams  of 
album,  till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  it?  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and 
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irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  lauda¬ 
num  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  two 
or  three  times  a-day. 

The  beft  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A  dram  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times 
a-day.  The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious 
and  lefs  difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as 
cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may  ufe  the  decoc-  . 
tion,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and 
fliarpened  as  above. 

There  is  a  dileafe  pretty  incident  to  labouring 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INC  ON - 
II  INENCT  of  urine .  But  this  is  entirely  different 
from  a  diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involuntarily 
by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity. 
This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous. 
It  is  owing  to  a  relaxation  of  the  fphin£ler  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effect  of  a  palfy.  Some¬ 
times  it  proceeds  irom  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c .  Some¬ 
times  it  is  the  effect  of  a  fever.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  a  long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of 
ftimulating  medicines  inje&ed  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above  *,  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cured. 
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OF  A  SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a  fiippreflion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ;  as  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder;  fmali  {tones  or 
gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  p  adages,  hard  faces  lying 
in  the  rettum,  a  fpafm  or  contraction  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  itfclf,  a 
dwelling  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  cathater,  both  to 
remove  the  obftructing  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine;  but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  lafety  by  perfons  {killed  in  furgery,  we  fhall  fay 
nothing  further  of  its  ufe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftruCtions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  neceifary, 
efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  inflam¬ 
mation.  'Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the 
fever,  by  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but, 
by  relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  lpafm  or  ftric- 
ture  upon  the  veffels  which  occafioned  the  obftruCfion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  muff  beufed.  Thefe 
may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decoc¬ 
tions  of  mild  vegetables ;  as  mallows,  camomile- 
flowers,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either  be 
applied  to  the  part  arfe&ed,  or  a  large  bladder  filled 
with  the  decodtion  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it. 
Some  put  the  herbs  themfelves  into  a  flannel-bag,  and 
apply  them  to  the  part,  which  is  far  from  being  a  bad 
method.  Thefe  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths 
dipped  in  the  deco&ion,  and  at  the  lame  time  keep 
the  part  equally  moift. 
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In-  all  obftrudtions  of  urine  the  body  ought  to  be 
kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by 
ftrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle 
infufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe 

4 

not  only  open  the  belly,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an 
internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  affift  in  removing 
the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  ftnall  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decodtions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfh 
mallow  roots,"  lime-tree  buds,  CjV.  A  tea-lpoonful  of 
the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a  dram  of  Caftile  foap, 
may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink;  and, 
if  there  be  no  inf  animation,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin- 
punch  without  acid. 

Persons  fubjedt  to  a  fupprefiion  of  urine  ought  to 
live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light,  and 
their  liquor  diluting;  They  fhould  avoid  all  acids 
and  auftere  wines,  fhould  take  fufhcient  exercife,  lie 
hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  aftlidled  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  ftones 
happens  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome 
time,  it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length  be¬ 
comes  too  large  to  pais  off  with  the  urine,  in  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  ftone. 

CAUSES. - The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  oc- 

cafioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent 
wines ;  a  fedentary  life ;  lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too 

much 
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much  on  the  back  ;  the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  earthy  or  ftony  particles ;  aliments  of  an 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afBidted 
with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  moil  fubjeft  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS.— Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 
kidneys  occahon  pain  in  the  loins ;  ficknefs ,  vomit¬ 
ing  ;  and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  ftone 
ddcends  into  the  ureter ,  and  is  too  large  to  pafs  along 
with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increafed  ;  the 
pain  extends  towards  the  bladder ;  the  thigh  and  leg 
of  the  affected  fide  are  benumbed ;  the  tefticles  are 
drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obftru&ed. 

A  stone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a  pain  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water  5  from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  Hopping  fuddenly 
when  it  was  running  in  a  full  ftream  ;  by  a  violent 
pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  efpe- 
cially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  coach  on  rough  road ; 
from  a  white,  thick,  copious,  ftinking,  mucous  fedi- 
ment  in  the  urine  ;  from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the 
'penis  \  from  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool  during  the 
difcharge  of  urine;  from  the  patient’s  paffing  his  urine 
more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  ered  pofture ;  from 
a  kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the  iharp 
pain  in  difcharging  the  la  ft  drops  of  the  urine :  and 
laftly  from  founding  or  fearchir.g  with  the  cathater. 

REGIMEN,  — —  Perfons  afflidled  with  the  gravel 
or  ftone  fliould  avoid  aliments  of  a  windy  or  heating 
nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet 
ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  pro- 
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mote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  belly 
open.  Artichoaks,  afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce,  par- 
(ley,  fuccory,  purflane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  radifhes  may  be  fafely  eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and 
cellery  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckoned  medicinal.  The 
moft  proper  drinks  are  whey,  butter- milk,  milk  and 
water,  barley-water-,  decobtions  of  the  roots  of  marfh- 
m allows,  parfley,  liquorice  or  of  other  mild  muci¬ 
laginous  vegetables,  as  linfeed,  &c.  If  the  patient 
has  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may 
drink  fmall  gin-punch  without  acid. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper  j  but  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perions 
affiibted  with  gravel  often  pafs  a  great  number  of  Hones 
after  riding  on.  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage ;  but  thole 
who  have  a  Hone  in  the  bladder  are  feldom  able  to 
bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where  there  is  a  he¬ 
reditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a  fedenr.ary  life  ought 
never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  upon 
the  firfl  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  obferve  a  proper 
regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  it 
might  often  be  carried  off,  or,  at  lead:,  prevented 
from  increafing ;  but  if  the  fame  courfe  which  occa- 
iioned  the  difeafe  be  perfifted  in,  it  cannot  fail  to  ag¬ 
gravate  it. 

MEDICINE. - In  what  is  called  a  fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a  Hone 
flicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  paf- 
lages,  the  patient  muff  be  bled,  warm  fomentations 
fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affebted,  emol¬ 
lient  clyffers  adminiflered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous 

liquors 
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liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has 
been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles,  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder ,  to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whytt  ad v ifes  patients  who  are  fubjeft  to 
frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
flone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or 
three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifh  pint  of  oyiter 
or  cockle- fheil  lime-water.  The  Dodtor  very  juflly 
obferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmali 
to  have  any  fenfible  effedl  in  diifolving  a  (tone  in  the 
bladder ;  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a  flone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Debtor 
recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  cyder  or  cockle-fhell 
lime-water  *  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner: 
The  patient  rrmft  fwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that 
is  leaft  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of 
Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifh  pints  of 
oyfter  or  cockle- (hell  lime-water.  The  foap  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  dofes  ;  the  largefl  to  be  taken  fak¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  early ;  the  fecond  at  noon ;  and 
the  third  at  feven  in  the  evening,  drinking  above 
each  dofe  a  large  draught  of  the  lime-water;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt  din¬ 
ner  and  fupper,  inilead  of  other  liquors. 

'The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above ; 
at  fir  ft  an  Englifn  pint  of  the  former  and  three  drams 
of  the  latter  may  be  tajeen  daily.  This  quantity,  how¬ 
ever,  he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  per- 
fevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpecially  if  he 
finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  feveral 

*  See  Appendix,  Lims^water. 
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months  ^  nay,  if  the  (lone  be  very  large,  for  years. 
It  may  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be 
feverely  pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and 
lime-water  in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond 
or  third  lime-water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However, 
after  he  has  been  for  fotne  time  accuftomed  to  thefe 
medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the  firft  water,  bur, 
if  he  finds  he  can  eafiiy  bear  it,  heighten  its  diffolving 
power  ftill  more  by  pouring  it  a  fecond  time  on  frefh 
calcined  fliells. 

The  cauftic  alcali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a 
very  acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in 
fome  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor*,  as  veal-broth, 
new  milk,  linfeed-tea,  a  folution  of  gum  arabic,  or 
a  decoftion  of  marlh-mallow  roots.  The  patient  muft 
begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear.  The  cauftic  alcali  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  two  parts  of  quick- lime  with  one  of  potafhes, 
and  buffering  them  to  ftand  till  the  lixivium  be  formed, 
which  muft  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it  be  ufed.  If 
the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  moft 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difco- 
vered  for  the  ftone  ^  yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a 
more  Ample  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found 
to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a  trial.  An 
infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  fylveftris ,  or  wild  carroq 
fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  to  give  conft- 
derable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach  could  not  bear 
any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A  decoftion  of  raw 
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coffee- berries  taken  morning  and  evening,  to  the 
quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  dtops  of 
fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife  been  found  very  effi¬ 
cacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  in  flakes. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  flhall  mention  is 
the  uva  nr  ft.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both 
for  the  gravel  and  Hone,  It  feems,  however,  to  be, 
in  all  refpefls,  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water; 
but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my 
knowlege,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  taken  in  powder  from  half  a  dram  to  a  whole 
dram,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may  however  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight  drams  a-day, 
with  great  fafety  and  good  effect. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

4  X  * 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 

OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS,  or  involuntary  difeharges 
of  blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Thefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  always 
dangerous,  that  they  prove  often  falutary.  When 
fuch  difeharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  flop  them,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life. 
Moft  people,  afraid  of  the  fmalleft  difeharge  of  blood 
from  any  part  ot  the  body,  fly  immediately  to  the  ufe 
of  ftyptic  and  aftringent  medicines,  by  which  means 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal  dif- 
eafe,  is  occafloned,  which,  had  the  difeharge  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 
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Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  mult  not  be  flopped. 
,They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  her- 
felf,  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  obftrudting  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fome- 
times  necefiary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  dif¬ 
charges  ;  but  even  this  requires  the  greateft  caution. 
Inftances  might  be  given  where  the  flopping  of  a 
fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the  fingers, 
has  proved  fatal. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is 
very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in 
years  are  more  liable  to  a  hsemoptoe,  or  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of  life, 
haemorrhoid al  fluxes  are  mod  common,  and  in  the 
decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  urinary 
paffages. 

Involuntary  flukes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a  particular  conftrudtion 
of  the  body,  as  a  fanguine  temperament,  a  laxity  of 
the  veffels,  a  plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times 
they  proceed  from  a  determination  of  the  blood  to¬ 
wards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  veins,  &V.  They  may  likewife  proceed  from 
an  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the  blood,  in  which 
cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  fever  •,  this  like¬ 
wife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafioned  by  an  ob- 
Rr  udted  perfpiration,  or  a  Rridlure  upon  the  (kin,  the 
bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the  fyflem. 

But  a  diffolved  Rate  of  the  blood  will  likewife  oc- 
cafion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
dyfentery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  are  often  very  great  difcharges  ot  blood  from 

different 
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different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which 
tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile 
alcaline  fairs,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality  may  likewife  occafion  haemorrhages;  as  alfo 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly 
Simulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  occafion  hemorrhages.  Thefe  often  caufe 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  1  have  known  them  feme- 
times  occafion  an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent 

•i 

efforts  of  the  body,  by  overtraining  or  hurting  the 
veffels,  may  have  the  fame  effect,  efpecially  when  the 
body  is  long  kept  in  an  unnatural  pollute,  as  hang¬ 
ing  the  head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  mu fc  be  adapted  to  its 
caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or 
a  tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to 
live  chiefly  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong 
liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  ftimu- 
lating  quality.  The  body  fhould  be  kept  cool,  and 
the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a  putrid  or  dif- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live 
chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of 
a  nourifliing  nature,  as  fago,  lalep,  &c.  His  drink 
may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  fharpened  with 
the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol.  The 
beft  medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
may  be  taken  according  to  the  urgency  of  thefymptoms. 

When  a  flux  of  blood  is  the  effed  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  ftrong  Simulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
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effected  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  like  wife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a  nut¬ 
meg  of  Locatelii’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of 
fperma  ceti* 

When  an  obitrudled  perfpiration,  or  a  fcribture 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  he¬ 
morrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  di¬ 
luting  liquors,  lying  a- bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

t 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fame  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  a  flulhing  in 
the  face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs 
in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of 
the  noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood  this  difcharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a  vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a  phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers 
where  there  is  a  great  determination  of  blood  towards 
the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoil  fervice.  It  is  likewife 
beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  f'pleen, 
and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheum atiiro-  In  all  dif* 
eafes  where  bleeding  is  neceffary,  a  fpontaneous  dif¬ 
charge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much  more 
fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a  lancet. 

In  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  ftopped 
or  not.  It  is  a  common  pra&ice  to  hop  the  bleeding, 
without  confidering  whether  it  be  a  difeafe,  or  the 
cure  of  the  difeafe.  This  conduct  proceeds  from 
fear ;  but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  con- 
fequences. 


When 
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When  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens 
in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  tg 
-believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary ;  and  therefore  it 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  lealt  as  long  as  the 
patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health,  who 
are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped, 
efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned 
above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be 
flopped  without  rifking  the  patient’s  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped. 
But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the 
pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow  cold, 
the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  lick, 
pr  faint,  it  muft  immediately  be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a  little,  and  his  legs 
i  miner  led  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk. 
His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a  little  tighter  than 
ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about 
the  place  where  they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding, 
and  with  nearly  the  lame  degree  of  tightnefs.  Thefe 
muft  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  blood  begins  to 
flop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noftrils  will  flop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doflils  of 
lint  dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine,  may  be  put  up 
the  noftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be 
dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diflolved  in  water  may 
Jikewile  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a  tent  dipped  in 

the 
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the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a 
powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt 
alkuu,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noftril  from 
whence  the  blood  iffues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how¬ 
ever  be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folvgd  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
may  be  taken  at  a  draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not 
operate  in  a  few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre 
may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  cold  water  and  vinegar 
every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
If  a  ilronger  medicine  be  neceffary,  a  tea-cupful  of 
the  tinflure  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  frnall  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a  little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe.- — 
I  have  feldom  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to 
be  iiiiTocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls 
afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a 
great  quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from 
the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paffages  may  be 
Hopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils,  and 
bringing  them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  fattening  pled¬ 
gets  or  iiuail  roils  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremities ; 

afterwards 
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afterwards  drawing  them  back  and  tying  them  on  the 
outfide  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

After  the  bleeding  is  {topped,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He  fhould 
not  pick  his  nofe,  ndr  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
blood,  till  they  fall  olf  of  their  ow*n  accord,  and 
fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water, 
and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to 
wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their 
body  as  much  in  an  eredt  pofture  as  poffible,  and 
never  to  view  any  objedt  obliquely.  If  they  have 
too  much  blood,  a  vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then 
a  cooling  purge,  is  the  fafeft  way  to  leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  thin  diffolved 
ftate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fhould  be  rich  and  nou- 
rifhing ;  as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago  gruel  with 
wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perlifted  in 
for  a  confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 

PILES. 

A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoid al 
veffels  is  called  the  bleeding  files.  When  the  veffels 
only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceed¬ 
ing  painful,  the  difeaie  is  called  the  blind  files. 

Persons  of. a  loofe  fpungy  fibre,  of  a  bulky  fize, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a  ledentary  inadtive  life,  are 
moft  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe.  ft  is  often  owing  to  a 
hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it 

attacks 
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attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  acci¬ 
dental.  Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  es¬ 
pecially  thofe  of  a  Sanguine  plethoric  habit,  or  of  a 
melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood, 
by  Strong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drink¬ 
ing  great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  neglect  of 
bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations,  much 
riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions 
hard  or  difficult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  vio¬ 
lent  paffions,  will  likewife  occafion  the  piles.  I  have 
often  known  them  brought  on  by  cold,  efpecially 
about  the  feat.  A  pair  of  thin  breeches  will  occafion 
the  diforder  in  a  peribn  who  is  fubjedt  to  it,  and  fome- 
titnes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it  before.  Preg« 
nant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  piles. 

A  flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a  difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  off 
difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheu- 
matifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory 
fev^q. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  mu  ft  be 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living.  A  difcharge  which  might  be  exceffive 
and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate,  and 
even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be  efteemed 
dangerous  which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuch 
quantity,  as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength,  hurt  the 
digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other  fun&ions  neceffiiry  to 
life. 


When 
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When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  muft  be  checked 
by  a  proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines.  The 
DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nouriihing,  confifting  chiefly 
of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and  broths.  The 
DRINK  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange-whey,  de¬ 
coctions  or  infulions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucilagi¬ 
nous  plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort,  the  marfh- 
m  allow  roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a  very  good  medicine 
in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing 
to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  effects  *,  but  when  taken  as  here  directed, 
and  duly  perflfted  in,  I  have  known  it  perform  very 
extraordinary  cures  in  violent  haemorrhages,  efpecially 
when  aflifted  by  the  tincture  of  rofes  ;  a  tea-cupful  of 
which  may  be  taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofe 
of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a  ftrengthener  and  aftringent.  Half  a  dram 
of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  red  wine,  Sharpened, 
with  a  few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three  weeks. 
In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered  as  a  fa- 
lutary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  (topped. 
Some  have  intirely  ruined  their  health  by  (topping  a 
periodical  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal 
veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and 
3  diluting. 
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diluting.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  that  the  body  be 
kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes 
of  the  flowers  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a  tea- 
fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceffary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  brimftone 
and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may  be  mixed 
with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary, 
and  a  tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial; 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftriblion  of  the  anus* 
that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I  have 
known  a  vomit  have  an  exceeding  good  effect. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the 
fteams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen-cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the 
part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of 
leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce 
a  difcharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  muft 
be  applied  as  near  them  as  pofllble,  or,  if  they  will 
fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better. 
When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened 
with  a  lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is 
attended  with  no  danger, 

Va  rious  ointments,  and  other  external  applica¬ 
tions,  are  recommended  in  the  piles;  but  I  do  not' 
remember  to  have  feen  any  effedts  from  thefe  worth 
mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part 
moift,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a  foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplafin.  .  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a  liniment  made  of  two  ounces  oc 
o  emol- 
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Emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  to  treat  here  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  bamoptoe ,  or 
/pitting  of  blood .  Perfons  of  a  (lender  make,  and 
a  lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  (Irak  breads* 
are  moil  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mod  common  in 
the  fpring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before  they 
arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a 
common  obfervation,  that  thole  who  have  been  fub- 
je6t  to  bleeding  at  the  nole  when  young,  are  after¬ 
wards  mod  liable  to  an  hsemoptoe. 

CAUSE  S.— — An  haem'optoe  may  proceed  Tom 
excefs  of  blood,  from  a  peculiar  weaknefs  of  the 
lungs,  or  a  bad  conformation  of  the  bread.  It  is 
often  occadoned  by  exceffive  drinking,  running* 
wredling,  fmging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have 
weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of 
that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  Ihould  likewife 
guard  againd  violent  paffions,  exceffive  drinking, 
and  every  thing  that  occafions  a  rapid  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from  with* 
out,  or  they  may  be  occadoned  by  hard  bodies  getting 
into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the 
lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  obftruc- 
tion  of  any  cudomary  evacuation  may  occadon  a 
fpitting  of  blood  %  as  the  negled  of  bleeding  or 

purging 
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purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  doppage  of  the 
bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menles  in  women,  &a 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a  polypus,  fchirrous 
concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obdructs  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  a  long  and  violent  cough  *,  in  which  cafe  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  forerunner  of  a  confumption.  A  violent 
degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  body  will  occafion  an  h^moptoe.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too 
much  rarified  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the 
lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  work 
in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or  the  like. 
It  may  likewife  happen  to  fuch  as  afcend  to  the  top 
of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  peak  of  Teneriff, 

j&SV. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a  primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a  fymptom, 
and  in  fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneu monies,  and  fundry 
other  fevers.  In  a  dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumption, 
it  is  a  bad  fymptom,  and  fhews  that  the  lungs  are 
ulcerated. 

SYMPTO M S. - Spitting  of  blood  is  gene¬ 

rally  preceded  by  a  fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of 
the  bread,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ufhered  in 
with  fhivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  codive- 
nefs,  great  latitude,  flatulence,  pains  of  the  back 
and  loins,  <LV.  As  thefe  drew  a  general  dridture 
upon  the  veflels,  and  a  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners  of 
a  very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  fymptoms  do 

not 
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riot  attend  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  gums  or 
fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always  be  diftin- 
guiihed  from  an  hremoptoe,  Sometimes  the  blood 
that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour  ; 
and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a  dark  or  blackifh 
colour  :  nothing  however  can  be  inferred  from  this 
circumftance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a  longer  or 
fhorter  time  in  the  bread:  before  it  was  difcharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a  ftrong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a  found  conftitution,  is  not  very  dangerous.;  but 
when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of 
a  weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  a  fehirrus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater  when  the  difcharge 
proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a  large  vefifei  than  of  a 
fmall  one.  When  the  extra vafated  blood  is  not  fpit 
up,  but  lodges  in  the  bread,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly 
increafes  the  danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from 
an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN/ - ‘The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

cool  and  e'afly.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body,  or 
quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion 
of  exciting  the  pafiions  avoided.  The  diet  ffiould  be 
fofr,  cooling,  afrd  flender  ;  as  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet, 
in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be  too  low.  Even  water- 
gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient  for  fome  days. 
All  ftrong  liquors  muft  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey, 
butter  milk,  and  fuch  like.  Every  thing  however 
Ihould  be  drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 

B  b  time* 
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time.  He  fhould  obferve  the  ftrifteft  filence,  or  at 
leaf!  fpeak  with  a  very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. - This,  like  the  other  involun¬ 

tary  difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
Hopped  by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is 
often  done  by  thefe  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on. 
It  may  however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the 
patient,  and  even  endanger  his  life,  in  which  cafe 
proper  means  muft  be  ufed  for  reftraining  it. 

The  belly  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet;  as  roafted  apples,  Hewed  prunes,  &c.  If  thefe 
fhould  not  have  the  effe£t,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  leni¬ 
tive  eledtuary  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as 
is  found  neceffary.  If  the  bleeding  proves  violent, 
ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  as  di¬ 
re  died  for  the  bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and 
fmail  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe  *  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  his  ordi¬ 
nary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Elis  drink  may 
like  wife  be  fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon, 
or  a  few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol;  or  he  may 
take  frequently  a  cup  of  the  tin&ure  of  roles. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water, 
has  like  wife  a  very  good  effect  in  this  difeafe.  Opi¬ 
ates  too  are  fometimes  beneficial ;  but  thefe  muft  be 
adrniniftered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  cup  of  barley-water  twice 
a-day,  and  continued  for  feme  time,  provided  they 
be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a  very  good  medi¬ 
cine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufficienr 
i  t  ;  quantity. 


vomiting  of  blooiI  $t 

quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifled  in.  It  may  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day  *, 
and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a  cough,  it 
fhould  be  made  into  an  eledluary  with  baifamic  fyrtip* 
and  a  little  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

If  ftronger  aflringents  be  neceffaryj  fifteen  of 
twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be 
given  in  a  glafs  of  water,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Those  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould 
be  light  and  cool,  confifling  chiefly  of  milk  and 
vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the 
mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD, 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  dilcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  but  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pair! 
of  the  flomach,  ficknefs,  and  natifea ;  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  great  anxiety5  and  frequent  fainting 
fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical  •  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an 
obflrudtion  of  the  menfes  in  women  ;  and  fometimes 
from  the  flopping  of  the  haemorrhoid al  flux  in  men. 
It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  flinlu- 
lates  or  wounds  the  flomach,  as  flronc-  vomits  or 
purges,  acrid  poifons,  fharp  or  hard  fubftances  taken 
^nto  the  flomach,  £dV.  It  is  often  the  effect  of 
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obilru£lions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  or  feme  of  the 
other  vifeera.  It  may  iikewife  proceed  from  external 
violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the 
caufes  which  produce  inflammation. 

A  great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a  dyfentery  or 
putrid  fever  may  be  occafloned.  The  belt  way  of 
preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open,  by 
frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyflers.  Purges  mu  ft 
not  be  given  till  the  difeharge  is  ftopt,  otherwise  they 
will  irritate  the  ftomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder. 
All  the  food  and  drink  muft  be  of  a  mild  cooling 
nature,  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities.  Even  drink¬ 
ing  cold  water  has  fometimes  proved  a  remedy.  When 
there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be 
neceflary  j  but  the  patient’s  weaknefs  will  feldofn 
permit  it.  Aftringents  can  feldom  be  ufed,  .as  they 
ftimulate  the  ftomach,  and  of  courfe  increafe  the 
difeafe.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufe  ;  but  they  muft  be 
given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  four  or  five  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

After  the  difeharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is 
generally  troubled  with  gripes,  occafloned  by  the 
acrimony  of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle 
purges  will  be  neceflary. 


OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafloned  by  their  being  either 
enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs 
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dangerous  according  to  the  different  circumflances 
which  attend  it. 

W hen  pure  blood  is  voided  fnddenly  without  inter¬ 
ruption  and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kid¬ 
neys  but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  blad¬ 
der.  When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by  a  rough 
Lone  descending  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
which  wounds  the  ureters ,  it  is  attended  with  a  fharp 
pain  in  the  back  and  difficulty  of  making  water.  If 
the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  bv  a  (lone,  and 
bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended  with  the  molt 
acute  pain,  and  a  previous  ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  or  erofions  of  the  bladder,  from  a  flone 
lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or 
Iharp  diuretic  medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree 
of  danger  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with 
purulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  in 
the  urinary  palfages.  Sometimes  this  difcharge  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather 
to  be  confidered  as  a  falutary  evacuation  than  a  dif- 
eafe.  If  the  difcharge  however  be  very  great,  it  may 
wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit 
of  body,  a  dropfy,  or  a  confumption,  UV. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muft  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeds. 


B  b  3 
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When  it  is  owing  to  a  ftone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation ;  a  defcription  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a  plethora,  and  fymptoms  of 
Inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The  belly 
muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or 
cooling  purgative  medicines ;  as  cream  of  tartar, 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  elec¬ 
tuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a  diflolved 
flate  of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of 
fome  malignant  difeafe  *,  as  the  fmall-pox,  a  putrid 
fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life 
depends  on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
^cids,  as  has  already  been  fhewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  mull  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a  foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as 
decodlions  of  marlh-mallpw  roots  v/ith  liquorice, 
folutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of 
marih-mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice, 
jnay  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one ; 
two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
purified  nitre,  may  be  diflolved  in  the  {trained  liquor, 
and  a  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a- day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has 
often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  {topped 
too  loon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in 
the  vefiels,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfcefs,  an.d 
ulcers.  If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feems  to  fufter  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftrin¬ 
gents  may  be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 
-  '  .  "  - . .  ‘  ‘  take 
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take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water  %  with  half 
an  ounce  of  the  tindlure  of  Peruvian  bark  three 
times  a-day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX, 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  moil  common  in  marfhy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic, 
Perfons  are  moil  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expoled  to 
the  night* air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is 
confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  Ihipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and 
fuch  like  places. 

CAUSE  S. - This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obdrudts  the  perfpiration,  or  ren¬ 
ders  the  humors  putrid  ♦,  as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  diet,  air,  But  it  is  mod  frequently 
communicated  by  infection.  This  ought  to  make 
people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  perfons 
as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the 
patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to  communicate 
the  infection. 

SYMPTOMS.- - It  is  known  by  a  flux  of  the 

belly  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  dool,  and  generally  lefs 
or  more  blood  in  the  dools.  It  begins,  like  other 
levers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  drength,  a  quick  pulfe, 
great  third,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit'.  The  dools 
are  at  fird  greafy  or  frothy,  afterwards  they  are 
Itreaked  with  blood,  and,  ht  lad.  have  frequently 

"  '  ’  •  1  ‘y  Q  >O0  id  *•  '  j  ....  ;>"p 

'  -)  #  See  Appendix,  I  J  me -water*. 
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the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  fmall 
filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkin,  Worms  are  fome- 
times  pafied  both  upwards  and  downwards  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient 
goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a  bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole 
bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a  part  of  the 
inteftine  is  actually  protruded,  which  proves  exceed¬ 
ing  troubjefome,  efpecialjy  in  children.  Flatulency 
is  likewife  a  troublefome  fymptom,  efpecially  towards 
the  end  of  the  difeafe.  7 

This  difeafe  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  a  diarrhoea 
or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowrels,  and 
the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  [tools.  It 
may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its 
not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits 
of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  waited  by  the  gout,  the  fcurvy, 
or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  fhew 
an  inflammation  of  the  flomach.  When  the  (tools 
are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagreeable 
cadaverous  lmell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it 
fhows  the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind.  Iris  an 
unfavourable  fymptom  when  cl y Iters  are  immediately 
returned  •,  but  ftill  more  fo,  when  the  paffage  is 
fo  obflinately  flint,  that  they  cannot  be  injedted.  A 
feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  diffi¬ 
culty  of  (wallowing,  and  convulfions,  are  figns  of 
approaching  death. 

R  EG  I M  EN. - Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly 
to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the 

fafety 
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f&fety  of  fuch  as  attend  him-  In  all  contagious  dif- 
eafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  infedtion  fpread, 
by  the  neglebt  of  cleanlinefs  ;  but  in  none  mere  than 
this.  Every  thing  about  the  patient  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  changed.  The  excrements  fhould  never  be 
fullered  to  continue  in  his  chamber,  but  removed 
immediately,  and  buried  under  ground.  A  conftant 
lire  am  of  frefh  air  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  cham¬ 
ber  ^  and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acid. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  difeouraged,  but  his 
fpirits  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a  cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  dif  ales  of 
this  nature  have  a  tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs  the 
fpirits,  and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms 
from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of 
fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  work  effedts. 

A  flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often 
a  very  good  effect  in  a  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  over- heating  the  body  Great 
Caution  however  is  neceffary  in  leaving  it  off,  I 
have  often  known  a  dyfentery  brought  on  by  im¬ 
prudently  throwing  off  a  flannel  waiftcoat  before  the 
feafon  was  fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe 
this  piece  of  drefs  is  worn,  it  fhould  never  be  left  off 
but  in  a  warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  he  patient’s  diet.  Flefh,  fifh,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
itomach,  muft  be  abftafned  from.  Apples  boiled  in 
milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 

be 
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be  eat.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I  have 
often  known  dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a  putrid 
nature,  cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had 
proved  inefFe&ual  *. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a  few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a  cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or 
three  table- fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
and  boiled  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweet- 
ened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food  f . 

In 

*  The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a  fheep’s  head 
and  feet  with  the  fltin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a 
hot  iron.  Afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a  jelly.  A 
little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added  to  give  the  broth  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a  little  of  it  warm  with 
toafted  bread,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A  clyfler  of  it  may  like¬ 
wife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth  made  in 
this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  fkinned ;  but  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  hurts  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our  buflnefs  heie 
to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicines,  othervvife  this 
might  be  (hewn  to  poflefs  virtues  every  way  fuited  to  the  cure  of  a 
dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a  putrid  ftate  of  the  humours. 
One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable  to  all  reafoning,  that 
whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it,  after  they  had  ufed 
many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will  however  be  proper  that  the 
patient  take  a  vomit,  and  a  dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  before  he 
begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife  be  neceflary  to  continue 
the  ufe  of  it  for  a  conflcjerable  time,  and  to  make  it  the  principal 
food. 

■f  The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeflor  of 
papdicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  uf$d  to  mention  this  food 

in 
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In  a  putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  freely  of  mod  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit ;  as 
apples,  grapes,  currant- berries,  ftrawberries,  GY. 
Thefe  may  either  be  eat  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  with¬ 
out  milk,  as  the  patient  chufes.  The  prejudice 
againft  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great,  that  many 
believe  it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of  dyfenteries. 
This  however  is  an  egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon 
and  experience  fhew,  that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the 
bed  medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every  refpeCt  calcu¬ 
lated  to  counteract  that  tendency  to  putrefaction* 
from  whence  the  mod  dangerous  kind  of  dyfentery 
proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a  cafe  ought  therefore 
to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes, 
provided  it  be  good  *. 

The 

in  his  public  lectures  with,  great  encomiums.  He  directed  it  to  be 
made  by  tying  a  pound  or  two  of  the  fineft  flour,  as  tight  as  pofli- 
ble,  in  a  linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and  to 
dridge  the  outfide  with  flour  till  a  cake  or  cruft  was  formed  around 
it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it  while  boiling.  It 
is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a  hard  dry  mafs,  as  direfled 
above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  will  not  only 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given  in 
plyfters. 

*  I  lately  favv  a  young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a  dyfentery 
in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his  relief, 
but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappointments  frorrj 
medicine,  and  reduced  to  {kin  and  bone,  he  came  over  to  Britain, 
rather  with  a  view  to  di,e  among  his  relations  than  with  any  hopes 
of  a  cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with  no  better 
fuccefs  than  abroad,  I  advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of  drugs,  and 
to  truft  entirely  to  a  diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  gentle  exercife* 
Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure  at  that  feafon. 
Thefe  he  eat  with  milk  twice,  apd  fometimes  thrice  a-day.  The 

confe- 
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The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink, 
and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had, 
barley-water  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be 
drank,  or  a  decoction  of  barley  and  tamarinds  ;  two 
ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm 
water,  water-gruel,  or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has 
been  frequently  quenched,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile  tea,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality 
tends  to  prevent  a  mortification  of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE - —At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe  it  is  always  neceffary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages. 
For  this  purpofe  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be 
given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea. 
Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceffary  here.  A  fcruple, 
or  at  moft  half  a  dram  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes  a  very  few 
grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a 
dram,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb,  muff  be  taken. 
This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  two  or 
three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two  or  three  grains  of 
the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a  table-fpoonful  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

confequence  wac,  that  in  a  fhort  time  his  ftools  were  reduced  from 
upwards  of  twenty  in  a  day,  to  three  or  four,  and  fometimes  not  fo 
many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in,  and  was,  in  a  few 
weeks,  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  was,  with 
a  view  to  return  to  America. 
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These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  other  wife,  the  following  aftrin- 
gent  medicines  may  be  ufed. 

A  clyster  of  ft  arch  or  fat  mutton- broth,  wfith 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  diifolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
barley-water,  oeer  a  flow  fire,  and  a  table-fpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defined  efFetft,  the  patient 
may  take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a 
nutmeg  of  the  Japonic  confection ,  drinking  after  it  a 
tea- cupful  of  the  deco&ion  of  logwood*. 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  fufter  a  relapfe  ;  to  prevent  which, 
great  circumfpedtion  with  refpebf  to  diet  is  neceftary. 
The  patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors, 
except  now  and  then  a  glafs  of  good  wine ;  but  he 
muft  drink  no  kind  of  malt-liquor.  He  muft  like- 
wife  abftain  from  animal  food,  as  fifh  and  flefh,  and 
muft  live  principally  upon  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  fhould  go  to  the  country  as 
foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  fhould  take 
exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage.  He 
may  likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy, 
and  may  drink  twice  a-day  a  gill  of  lime-water  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend  a 
ftrift  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a  fpare  ufe  of  animal 

*  See  Appendixj  Decodivn  of  log-mocd, 
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food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  night-air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  all  communication  with  the  fick.  Bad  fmells  are 
likewife  to  be  fhunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife 
from  putrid  animal  fubftances.  The  office-houfes 
where  the  fick  go  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a  vomit,  to  go 
to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor, 
to  promote  a  fweat.  This,  with  a  dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry  off 
the  difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  prevail, 
we  would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take 
either  a  vomit  or  a  dofe  of  phyfic  every  fpring  and 
autumn,  as  a  preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  COELIAC  PASSION,  which, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  meric 
tonfideration.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from 
a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  which  is 
fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  paffes  through  them 
without  almoft  any  fenfible  alteration  *,  and  the  patient 
dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nourifhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  paflion  fucceed  a 
dyfentery,  they  often  prove  fatal.  They  are  always 
dangerous  in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conflitution 
has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the 
ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  third: 
great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the 
face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours,  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  fame 
as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of  the 

belly. 
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belly,  the  cure  mu  ft  be  attempted,  by  frrft  cleaning 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and 
purges.  Afterwards  fuch  a  diet  as  has  a  tendency  to 
heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates  and 
aftringent  medicines,  will  generally  perfect  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedt  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool. 
This  difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both 
in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it 
needlels  to  infill  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH, 

» 

ACHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  affedt  any  part  of  the  body ; 
but  we  (hall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  mo  ft 
frequently,  and  are  attended  with  the  greateft  dan¬ 
ger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  (light,  and  affedts  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  5 
when  the  whole  head  is  affedled,  cephalic  a  *,  and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania.  A  fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyftericus . 

There  are  alfo  other  diffusions..  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external ;  fometimes  it  is 
an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fympto* 
matic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a  hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing^ 

with 
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with  a  considerable  heat  of  the  part  affedled.  When 
from  a  cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a  dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a  fenfe  of  coldnefs  in 
the  part.  I  his  kind  of  head-ach  is  Sometimes  attended 
with  a  degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  cbfirucis  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  vefiels  of  the  head*  may  occafion 
a  head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a  full  habit,  who  abound 
with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head-ach  often 
proceeds  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacua¬ 
tions  ;  as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
&W  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  de^ 
termines  a  greater  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head  :  as 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  hanging  of  the  head,  &e. 
Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the, 
head  will  likewife  occafion  a  head-ach  *,  as  looking 
long  obliquely  at  any  object,  wearing  any  thing  tight 
about  the  neck,  or  the  like. 

When  a  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a  heavy,  obtufe,  prefling 
pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there  fee  ms 
to  be  fuch  a  weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  hold 
it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  matter  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affedts  the  fkull,  and 
often  produces  a  caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repul- 
fion,  or  retrocefiion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  is  called  a  hemicrania  generally  proceeds  from 
crudities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  will 
alfo  occafion  head-achs.  1  have  often  feen  inftances  of 
this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did  not 
take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 
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There  is  likewife  a  mod  violent,  fixed,  conFant, 
and  almoF  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions 
great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  fleep, 
deFroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a  'vertigo ,  dimnefs  of 
fight,  a  nolle  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits, 
and  fometimes  vomiting,  coFivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual 
and  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is 
likewife  a  very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and  hy¬ 
pochondriac  complaints. 

When  a  head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceffive 
head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a  bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  vio¬ 
lent,  it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy, 
deafnefs,  a  vertigo ,  the  palfy;  epilepfy,  &c. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general ‘is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  conFF  of  fuch  emol¬ 
lient  fubftances  as  will  correct  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  keep  the  belly  open ;  as  apples  boiled 
in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink 
ought  to  be  diluting  •,  as  barley-water,  infufions  of 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  decodlions  of  the  fu- 
dorifc  woods,  &c .  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water;  the  head  fhoulcl  be  fhaved,  and  bathed  with 
wTater  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought,  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  keep  in  an  eredt  poFure,  and  not  lie  with 
his  head  too  low. 

When  the  headach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or 
an  hot  bilious  conFitution,  bleeding  is  neceffary.  The 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  ope- 
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ration  repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping  alfb, 
or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice.  Afterwards  a  blis¬ 
tering  plailer  may  be.applied  to  the  neck,  behind  the 
ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  mo  ft  a  ffebted. 
In  feme  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifler  the  whole 
head.  In  perfons  of  a  grofs  habit,  iffues  or  perpetual 
blifters  will  be  of  fervice.  The  belly  ought  likewife 
to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a  copious 
vitiated  ferum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  fkull,  with  a  dull,  heavy,  con¬ 
tinual  pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
neceffary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refm  of  jalap,  or  the 
like.  It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  in  this  cafe  to  blifler 
the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of  the 
neck  open  for  a  confiderable  time  by  a  perpetual 
blifler. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  a  floppage  of 
a  running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  Should  frequently 
fmell  to  a  bottle  of  volatile  falls  *,  he  may  likewife 
take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo 
as  to  promote  a  difcharge  from  it ;  as  the  herb  maflich, 
ground-ivy,  c. 

A  hemicrania ,  efpecially  a  periodical  one,  is  gene¬ 
rally  owing  to  a  foulnefs  of  the  flomach,  for  which 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  administered,  as  alfo  purges  of 
rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  Sufficiently 
cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
Strengthen  the  flomach,  will  be  neceffary. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a  vitiated  Hate  of 
the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal  difeafe* 

the: 
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the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink 
freely  of  the  decoCtion  of  woods,  or  the  decoCtion  of 
larfaparilla  with  raifins  and  liquorice  *.  Thefe  pro¬ 
mote  perfpiration,  fweeten  the  humours,  and,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy  effects.  When 
a  collection  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  mull 
be  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render 
the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watch¬ 
ing,  delirium,  &c.  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  opiates. 
Thefe,  after  proper  evacuation  by  clyfters,  or  mild 
purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  and  inter¬ 
nally.  The  affeCted  part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bate’s 
anodyne  balfam,  or  a  cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  fame  time* 
take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a  cup  of  valerian 
or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  is 
only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  eva¬ 
cuations  ought  always  to  accompany  and  follow  the 
ufe  of  opiates. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood* 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a  coarfe  cloth.  Cat  a- 
plafms  v/ith  milliard  or  horferadifh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  necef- 
fary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a  gouty  humour 
affedting  the  head.  ' 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines j  as  the  faline  draughts 
with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

#  See  Appendix,  DecoSIion  cf  farfaparilla* 
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A  little  of  Ward’s  efience,  dropt  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fome- 
times  remove  a  violent  headach  ^  and  fo  will  aether, 
when  applied  in  the  fame  manner. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
fcription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  ffioulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftrudted  perfpiration,  or  any 
of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I  have  often 
known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  negledting  fome 
part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by  fitting 
with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  expofmg 
it  any  how  to  a  draught  of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink 
taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweet-meats, 
are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  deftrudtive  to 
the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of 
hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles, 
or  with  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel  with  which 
they  are  covered,  does  great  mifchief,  as  the  tooth  is 
fure  to  be  fpoilt  whenever  the  air  gets  into  it.  Preg¬ 
nant  women  are  very  fubjebl  to  the  tooth-ach,  efpe- 
cially  during  the  firft  three  or  four  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  proceeds  from  fcorbutic 
humours  affe&ing  the  gums.  In  this  cafe  the  teeth 
are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall  out  without  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  pain.  The  more  immediate  caufe 
of  the  tooth-ach  is  a  rotten  or  carious  tooth. 
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In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mull  firft  en-; 
deavour  to  draw  off  the  humours  from  the  part  affect¬ 
ed,  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  fcarifying 
the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and  bathing 
the  feet  frequently  in  warm  water.  The  perfpiration 
ought  like  wife  to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of 
weak  wine-whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding 
good  effefl  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  ad- 
minifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or 
even  to  draw  a  tooth  till  proper  evacuations  have  been 
premifed,  and  thefe  alone  will  often  effedt  the  cure. , 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  mil 
increafe,  a  fuppuration  may  be  expedited  ^  to  promote 
which  a  toafled  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek ;  bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
to  the  part  affedled,  with  as  great  a  degree  of  warmth 
as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cool :  the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  fleams  of 
warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  fun¬ 
nel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a  por¬ 
ringer  filled  with  warm  water,  &c. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  or  faliva,  or 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fcrvice.  For 
this  purpofe  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may 
be  chewed ;  as  gentian,  calomus-aromaticus,  or  pel- 
latory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  o i yellow 
water  flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may  either 
be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth  or  a  little  of  it  chewed. 
Brookes  fays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  eafe  the 
tooth-ach. 

C  c  3  Mani* 
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Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  curing  the  tooth-ach;  as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoii  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked 
or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard  chewed, 
0c,  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things,  by  oc- 
Cafioning  a  great  flow  of  faliva ,  frequently  give  eafe 
in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  pur- 
pole  a  little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held 
between  the  teeth ;  or  a  piece  of  fticking-plafter, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  (hilling,  with  a  bit  of  opium 
ii)  the  middle  of  it,  of  a  fize  not  to  prevent  the  flick¬ 
ing  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery, 
where  the  pulfation  is  moft  fenfible.  Be  la  Motte 
affirms,  that  there  are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not 
give  relief.  If  there  be  a  hollow  tooth,  a  fmall  pill 
made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into 
the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be 
had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum-maftich, 
wax,  lead,  or  any  fubflance  that  will  flick  in  it,  and 
keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  be¬ 
twixt  the  fhoulders,  but  they  have  the  befl  effed 
when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a  part  of  the  lower-jaw. 

After  all,  when  a  tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  im- 

‘  y  V. 

poffible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extrading  it ;  and, 
as  a  fppilt  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  fhould  affed  the  reft. 
Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much  pradifed 
by  mechanics  as  well  as  perfons  of  the  medical  profef- 
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fion.  The  operation  however  is  not  without  danger, 
and  ought  always  to  be  performed  with  care.  A  per- 
fon  unacquainted  with  the  ftrudture  of  the  parts  will 
be  in  danger  of  breaking  the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing 
a  found  tooth  inftead  of  a  rotten  one. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  aflebls  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  mag¬ 
net  to  the  affected  tooth.  We  fhali  not  attempt 
account  for  its  mode  of  operation,  but,  if  it  be  found 
to  anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly 
deferves  a  trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  expence,  and 
cannot  do  any  harm. 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  pre¬ 
vent  it  by  taking  a  dofe  of  phyfic  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a  tendency 
to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  or  with 
cold  water  alone.  All  brufhing  and  fcraping  of  the 
teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unlefs  it  be  performed  with 
great  care,  does  mifchief. 

/ 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder'  chiefly  affedts  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  audi- 
torius .  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occaflon  great  refl- 
leffnefs  and  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes 
epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have 
been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear* 
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The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from 
a  fudden  fuppreffion  of  perfpiration,  or  from 
the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with 
fweat.  It  may  alfo  be  occafloned  by  worms,  or  other 
infeds  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there  •,  or 
Tom  any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes 
it  proceeds  from  the  translation  of  morbific  matter 
to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of 
malignant  fevers,  and  occaflons  deafnefs,  which  is 
generally  reckoned  a  favourable  fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infeds,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  muft  be 
taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poffible.  The 
membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear, 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the 
patient  Should  be. made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fluff,  or 
fome  ftrong  fternutatory.  If  this  fnouid  not  force 
out  the  body,  it  muft  be  extraded  by  art.  I  have 
feen  in  feds,  which  had  got  into  the  ear,  come  out  of 
their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil,  which  is  a 
thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam¬ 
mation,  it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflamma¬ 
tions,  by  a  cooling  regimen  and  opening  medicines. 
Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or  ju¬ 
gular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper. 
The  ear  may  like  wife  be  fomented  with  fleams  of 
warm  water,  or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows 
and  camomile  flowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm  ;  or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An  ex¬ 
ceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply 
8  it 
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it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a  jug  filled  with  warm  water, 
or  a  ftrong  decodlion  of  camomile  flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  ftiould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a  fcruple  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  latter  three  times  a-day.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  or  decodtions  of  barley  and  liquorice 
with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  ora 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till 
the  abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle 
laxatives,  blifters,  or  iflfues ;  but  the  difcharge  mult 
not  be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 

PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  <SV. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ;  as  indi- 
geftion  ;  wind  ^  the  acrimony  of  the  bile  ;  fharp,  acrid, 
or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  csV. 
It  may  likewile  proceed  from  worms ;  the  ftoppage  of 
cuftomary  evacuations ;  a  tranflation  of  gouty  matter 
to  the  ftomach,  the  bov/els,  iSc. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  eipecially  fuch  as 
are  affli&ed  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  like  wife 
very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a  fedentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves  fo 
extremely  obftinace  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of  me¬ 
dicine. 


When 
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When  the  pain  of  the  flomach  is  moil  violent  after 
eating,  there  is  reafon  to  lufpedt  that  it  proceeds  from 
fome  fault  either  in  the  digeflion  or  the  food.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his  diet,  till  he  finds 
what  kind  of  food  agrees  bed  with  his  flomach,  and 
fhould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.  If  a  change  of  diet 
does  not  remove  the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take 
a  gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a  dofe  or  two  of  rhu¬ 
barb.  Fie  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camo¬ 
mile-flowers,  or  fome  other  flomachic  bitter  either  in 
wane  or  water.  I  have  often  known  exercife  remove 
this  complaint,  efpecially  failing,  or  a  long  journey 
on  horfeback,  or  in  a  machine. 

When  a  pain  of  the  flomach  proceeds  from  flatu¬ 
lency,  the  patient  is  conflantly  belching  up  wind,  and 
feels  an  uneafy  diflenfion  of  the  flomach  after  meals. 
This  is  a  mofl  deplorable  dil'eafe,  and  is  feldom  cured. 
In  general,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet, 
and  every  thing  that  fours  on  the  flomach,  as  greens, 
roots,  &c.  This  rule  however  admits  of  fome  excep¬ 
tions.  There  are  many  inflances  of  perfons  very  much 
troubled  with  wind,  who  received  great  benefit  from 
eating  parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  windy  nature  *. 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved  by 
labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any 
kind  of  aflive  employment  by  which  the  bowels  are 
alternately  compreffed  and  dilated.  The  mofl  obfli- 
nate  cafe  of  this  kind  1  ever  met  with  was  in  a  perfon 
of  a  fedentary  occupation,  whom  I  advifed,  after  he 

*  Thefe  are  prepared  by  keeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a  pot  or  kiln  till  they  be  quite  hard. 
They  may  be  ufed  at  pleafure. 

had 
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had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gar¬ 
dener,  which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fmce  enjoyed  good 
health. 

When  a  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubilances,  they  muft 
be  difcharged  by  vomit ;  this  may  be  excited  by  but¬ 
ter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  fheath  and  de¬ 
fend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a  tranila- 
tion  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceftary,  as 
generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have 
drank  a  whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in  this  cafe, 
in  a  few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft  intoxicated, 
or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed  by  it.  It  is  im- 
poftible  to  afcertain  the  quantities  neceftary  upon  thefe 
occafions.  This  muft  be  left  to  the  feelings  and  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  patient.  The  fafer  way  however  is  not 
to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to  vomit, 
it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion  of  camo¬ 
mile  flowers  or  carduus  benediftus. 

If  a  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  neceftary, 
efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will 
likewife  be  of  ule  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by 
mild  purgatives ;  as  rhubarb  or  fenna,  &c.  When 
this  difeafe  afFebts  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after 
the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes ,  making  an  iftiie  in  the  leg 
or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
muft  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  following  ie&ipn. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftioa  bacj,  which  often  occafion  fktulencies,  the 

acid 
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acid  elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  fmgular  fervice.  Fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of 
wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Persons  affii&ed  with  flatulency  are  generally  un¬ 
happy  unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medicines; 
thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to 
weaken  and  relax  the  flomach  and  bowels,  and  confe- 
quently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  belt  method  is 
to  mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  together.  Equal 
parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed 
in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  i'uch  quantity  as  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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t  HESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  tania^ 


Jt  or  tape-worm  ;  the  teres,  or  round  and  long 
worm  •,  and  the  af car  ides,  or  round  and  fhort  worm. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  body  *,  but  as  they  proceed,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymp- 
toms,  and  require  almoll  the  fame  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  we  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape- worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  all  over¬ 
jointed.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  flomach  or 
Email  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  like- 
wife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  fto- 
mach.  The  round  and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge 
in  the  return,  or  what  is  called  the  ertd-gut,  and  oc- 
caflon  a  difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 
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The  long  round  worlds  occafion  fqueamifhnefs,  vo¬ 
miting,  a  difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofcnefs,  fuel¬ 
ling  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and 
at  other  times  a  voracious  appetite,  a  dry  cough, 
convulflons,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a  privation 
of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  perfo¬ 
rate  the  inteftines,  and  getinto  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 
The  effects  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
attend  the  folium ,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  the  tape- worm, 
viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a  voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  afcarides,  befides 
an  itching  of  the  anus,  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenefmus, 
or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftooL 

C  A  U SES. — — W orms  may  proceed  from  various 
caufes ;  but  they  are  lei  dorrs  found  except  in  weak  and 
relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad.  Seden¬ 
tary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the  active 
and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quantities  of 
unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and 
roots,  are  generally  fubject  to  worms.  They  are 
often  a  fymptom  of  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes. 
There  feems  to  be  a  hereditary  difpofition  in  fome 
perfons  to  this  difeafe.  I  have  often  feen  all  the 
children  of  a  family  fubject  to  worms  of  a  particular 
kind.  They  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to 
the  rnirfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by 
one  woman,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

Children  are  more  liable  to  this  difeafe  than 
adults ;  though  infants  on  the  hreaft  are  feldom 
troubled  with  it.  To  this  however  there  are  feveral 

exceptions. 
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exceptions.  I  have  feen  a  child  who  paffed  worms 
before  it  was  three  months  old.  They  were  indeed  of 
i  a  very  particular  kind,  being  real  caterpillars.  Some 
of  them  were  above  an  inch  long ;  they  had  red 
heads,  and  were  fo  brifk  as  to  jump  about;  they 
lived  feverai  days  after  the  child  had  paffed  them. 
Another  child  fuckled  by  the  fame  woman  paffed  the 
fame  kind  of  worms  when  upon  the  bread,  and  both 
children  differed  extremely  before  the  worms  came 
away. 

SYMPTOMS. - The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms,  are  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  fluffing  of  the  face ;  itching 
of  the  nofe;  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  children 
pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes ;  ftarting,  and  grinding 
of  the  teeth  in  fleep  ;  fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  ;  the 
appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quite  vora¬ 
cious  ;  loofenels  ;  a  four  or  flunking  breath  ;  a  hard 
fwelled  belly;  great  third;  the  urine  frothy,  and 
fometimes  of  a  whitiff  colour;  griping,  or  colic 
pains  ;  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  faliva ,  efpecially 
when  afleep  ;  frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a  dry 
cough,  and  unequal  pulfe;  palpitations  of  the  heart; 
fwoonings ;  drowflnefs ;  cold  fweats  ;  palfy ;  epi¬ 
leptic  fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  nervous 
fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  witch¬ 
craft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies 
in  the  excrements  refembling  melon  or  cucumber 
feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape-worm. 

I  lately  law  fome  very  furpriflng  e fleets  of  worms 
in  a  girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  lad  expired,  and, 
upon  opening  her  body  a  number  of  the  teres,  or 

long 
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long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which 
were  confiderably  inflamed  *,  and  what  anatomifts  call 
an  intujjufceptio ,  or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut 
within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four 
different  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal. 

MEDICINE. — —Though  numberlefs  medicines 
are  extolled  for  killing  and  expelling  worms  *,  yet  no 
dffeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician’s  fkilh 
In  general,  the  molt  proper  medicines  for  their  ex- 
pulflon  are  flrong  purgatives  *,  and  to  prevent  their 
breeding,  ftomachic-bitters,  with  now  and  then  a 
glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  belt  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former,  with 
fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning  for  a  dofe.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a- week,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a  dram  of 
the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  mixed  with 
fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ;  as  aloes,  hiera 
picra,  tindlure  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  OV. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for 
expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  fallad  oil  and  a 
table-fpoonful  of  common  fait,  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener  if  the 
ilomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of 


*  A  medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards  of 
fifty  Biitiih  plants,  all  famous  for  killing  and  expelling  vvcrms. 
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u fmg  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyfters  fweetened  with 
fugar  or  honey  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the 
iliort  round  worms  called  afcarides ,  and  likewife  the  teres . 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides.  As 
this  water  evidently  abounds  with  fulphur,  we  may 
hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a  good 
medicine  in  this  cafe ;  which  is  found  to  be  a  fadh 
Many  practitioners  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very 
large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  fhould  be 
made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
fea-water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a 
contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water 
cannot  be  had,  common  fait  di halved  in  water  may 
be  drunk.  I  have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country 
nurfes  with  very  good  eife&:. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  ;  to 
prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian 
bark.  Half  a  dram  of  bark  in  powder  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  red  port  wine,  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed. 
Lime-water  is  likewife  good  for  this  purpofe,  or 
a  tabie-fpoonftil  of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decoddons  of  bitter 
herbs  may  likewife  be  drank  ;  as  the  infufion  of  tardy, 
water-trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood, 
the  lefter  centaury,  dffr. 

The  above  directions  are  calculated  for  adults  *, 
but  for  children  the  medicines  muft  be  more  agree¬ 
able,  and  given  in  fmaller  dofes. 

For 
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For  a  child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  t-en  grains 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
be  mixed  in  a  fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the  houfe  all 
day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be 
repeated  twice  a- week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a  fcruple  of 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  mthiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a  day.  Thefe  dofes  muft 
be  increafed  or  diminiibed  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Bisset  favs,  the  great  bailard  black  hellebore,  or 
bear's  foot ,  is  a  molt  powerful  vermifuge  for  the 
long  round  worms.  He  orders  the  deco&ion  of 
about  a  dram  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen 
grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a  dofe  to  a 
child  betwixt  four  and  feven  years  of  age.  This  dofe 
is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  He  adds,  that 
the  green  leaves  made  into  a  fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar  is 
almofl:  the  only  medicine  he  has  ufed  for  round  worms 
for  three  years  paft.  Before  prefiing  out  the  juice, 
he  moiftens  the  bruifed  leaves  with  vinegar,  which 
corredts  the  medicine.  The  dofe  is  a  teaTpoonful  at 
bed-tirne,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

I  have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which 
in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a  fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their 
pottage,  or  other  food.  T anfy*  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all 
good  againft  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways. 
We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants,  both  for 
external  and  internal  ufe,  but  think  the  powder  of 
tin  with  mthiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 
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Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb, 
fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double- 
refined  fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  dofe  for  a  child  is 
from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a- week. 
An  adult  may  take  a  dram  for  a  dofe. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air  •,  to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid ;  and,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
prevent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafhy 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a  child  who  is 
fubjedt  to  worms,  a  glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals ;  as 
every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach 
is  good  both  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefe 
vermin  *. 

*  We  think  it  necefiary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who 
buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm-medicine?,  at  random  from 
quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The 
principal  ingredients  in  molt  of  thefe  medicines  is  mercury,  which 
is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I  lately  faw  a  fhocking  inftance  of  the 
danger  of  this  condufl.  A  girl  who  had  taken  a  dofe  of  worm- 
powder,  bought  of  a  travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo 
imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water,  during  its  operation.  She  imme¬ 
diately  fwelled,  and  died  that  very  day,,  with  all  the  fymptcms  of 
having  been  poifoncd. 
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OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

T^HIS  difeafe  is  firfl  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  fkin  puts  on  a  yellow  appearance.  The 
urine  too  is  of  a  faffron  hue,  and  dies  a  white  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a  fpecies  of 
this  difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES.- — —The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaun¬ 
dice  is  an  obftru.dtion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or 
occafional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals, 
as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfleric 
colic  ;  violent  paflions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong 
purges  or  vomits  v/ill  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obflinate  agues,  or  from 
that  difeafe  being  prematurely  flopped  by  aflririgent 
medicines.  In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the 
meconium  not  being  furficiently  purged  off.  Pregnant 
women  are  very  fubjebl  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a  fymp- 
torn  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the 
fto-ppage  of  cuflomary  evacuations,>alii|i|ipP^ipJft|^ 
the  bleeding  piles,  i ffues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaun¬ 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS. — —The  patient  at  firfl  com¬ 
plains  of  exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion 
to  every  kind  of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he 
generally  feds  a  kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain 
over  the  whole  body.  The  ftools  are  of  a  whitifh  or 
clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above,  is 
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yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  oppreffion  on  his 
bread:.  There  is  a  heat  in  the  noftrils,  a  bitter  tafte 
in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  at  the  fto 
.mach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  frequently  all  objects 
appear  to  the  eye  of  a  yellow  colour. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  com¬ 
plicated  with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  danger¬ 
ous  }  but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long, 
returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy 
or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN. - -The  diet  ffiould  be  cool,  light, 

and  diluting,  confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild 
vegetables ;  as  apples  boiled  or  roaded,  Hewed 
prunes,  preferved  plums,  boiled  fpinage,  £sV.  Veal 
or  chicken  broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very 
proper.  The  drink  fhould  be  butter-milk,  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  decodlions  of  cool  opening 
vegetables  5  as  marfh  mallow  roots,  with  liquorice, 
&c. 

The  patient  fbould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear,  either  on  horfeback  or  in  a  machine  *, 
walking,  running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain, 
and  there  be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients 
have  been  often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a  long  jour¬ 
ney,  after  medicines  had  proved  ineffedtuah 

Amusements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun¬ 
dice.  The  difeafe  is  often  occafloned  by  a  iedentary 
life,  joined  to  a  dull  melancholy  difpofltion.  What¬ 
ever  therefore  tends  to  promote  the' circulation,  and 
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£0  cheer  the  fpirits,  mud  have  a  good  effect  j  as,, 
dancing,  laughing.  Tinging,  &5V. 

MEDICINE.' - If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 

full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  fide,  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  necefiary.  After  this  a  vomit  mud  be  ad- 
miniftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obdinate,  it  may 
be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines  are  more 
beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  efpecially 
where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflammation.  Half  a 
dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be  a  diffident 
dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water. 

The  belly  mud  like  wife  be  kept  open  by  mild  pur¬ 
gatives-  Cadile  foap,  if  taken  in  fufRcient  quan¬ 
tities,  anfwers  this  purpofe  tery  well.  It  may  be 
taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  daily,  for  a 
confiderable  time.  As  few  people  have  refolution  to 
fwallow  fuch  large  quantities  of  foap,  I  generally  give 
pills  made  of  foap,  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  which  anfwer 
the  fame  intention,  in  a  fmaller  dofe.  They  may  be 
prepared  and  taken  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  focotrine  aloes  and  Turkey  rhubarb  in  pow¬ 
der,  of  each  two  drams,  Cadile  foap  an  ounce.  Beat 
them  all  together,  with  a  little  fyrup,  into-  a  proper 
confidence  for  pills.  Let  them  be  formed  into  pills 
of  an  ordinary  lize,  and  five  or  fix  of  them  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  mud  be  continued  for 
fome  time,  and  the  quantity  regulated  by  the  patient’s 
ftools,  of  which  he  ought  at  lead  to  have  two  every 
day. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the 
ftomach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a  warm 
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hand  or  flefh'-brufh,  are  I  ike  wife  beneficial ;  but  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a  veffel  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  bread:.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre¬ 
quently,  and  fliould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice;  as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  trufl  to  them, 
and  negied  more  valuable  medicines  ;  befides,  they 
are  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  any 
effects.  People  always  expect  thatfuch  things  friould 
ad  as  charms,  and  confequently  feldom  perfiit  in  the 
ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and 
exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it 
is  a  Ample  difeafe ;  and  when  complicated  with  the 
dropfy,  a  fchirrous  liver,  or  other  chronic  com¬ 
plaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberless  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina  Britan - 
nica  mentions  near  a  hundred,  all  famous  for  curing 
the  jaundice.  The  fad  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off 
of  its  own  accord  ;  in  which  cafe  the  laft  medicine  is 
always  faid  to  have  performed  the  cure.  I  have 
fometimes  however  feen  confiderable  benefit,  in  a 
very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a  decodion  of  hemp- 
feed.  Tour  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boiled  in  two 
Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened  with  coarfe 
fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifii  pint  every  morn¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

1  have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur- water 
cure  a  jaundice  of  very  long  {landing.  It  fliould  be 
ufed  for  fome  time,  ^nd  the  patient  muff  both  drink 
and  bathe. 
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The  foluble  tartar  is  a  very  proper  medicine  in  the 
Jaundice.  A  dram  of  in  may  be  taken  every  night 
and  morning  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  water- gruel.  If  it 
does  not  open  the  belly,  the  dofe  may  be  increafed. 

Persons  fubjedt  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  pofffble,  and  to  avoid  all  heating 
and  aft rin sent  aliments. 


C  H  A  P.  XXXVIL 
OF  THE  DROPSY. 

riT^  H  E  dropfy  is  a  preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
JL  whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a  collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diffingtiilhed 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  affedted,  as 
the  anafarca ,  or  a  collection  of  water  under  the  fkin  j 
the  afcites ,  or  a  collection  of  water  in  the  belly  ;  the 
hydrops  pedforis ,  or  dropfy  of  the  bread ,  the  hydro - 
cephalus ,  or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES.-- - The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an 

hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  from 
drinking  ardent  lpirits,  or  other  ftronjg  liquors.  It  is 
true,  almoft  to  a  proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a  dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a  very  com¬ 
mon  caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Plence  it  is  juftly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  exceffive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and 
copious  bleedings,  ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  fre¬ 
quent'  falivations,  CtV.  The  fudden  ftoppage  of 
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euftomary  or  neceflary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes ,  the 
haemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likevvife 
caufe  a  dropfy. 

I  have  known  the  dropfy  occafloned  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when 
the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A  lowr, 
damp,  or  rnarfhy  fltuation  is  like  wife  a  frequent 
caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a  common  difeafe  in  moift, 
fiat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be  brought  on  by 
a  long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet,  or  of  vifcous  aliment 
that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It  is  often  the  effedt  of 
other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a  fchirrus  of  the 
liver,  a  violent  ague  of  long  continuance,  a  diarrhcea, 
a  dylentery,  an  empyema,  or  a  confumption  of  the 
lungs.  In  fhort,  whatever  obftrudts  the  perfpiration, 
or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared, 
may  occaflon  a  dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. — — The  an  afar  ca  generally  be¬ 
gins  with  a  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards 
night,  which,  for  fome  time,  difappears  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  In  the  evening  the  parts,  if  prefled  with  the 
finger,  will  pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afcends, 
and  occupies  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and 
the  head.  Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult,  the  urine  is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  third 
great  •,  the  belly  is  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is 
greatly  obftrudted.  To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavi- 
nefs,  a  flow  wafting  fever,  and  a  troublefome  cough. 
This  laft  is  generally  a  fatal  fymptom,  as  it  fhews 
that  the  lungs  are  affedted. 

In  an  af cites ,  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there  is 
a  fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a  fluctuation, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on  one 
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fide,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppo- 
fite.  This  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  a  tympany  by 
the  weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by  the  fluftu- 
ation.  When  the  anafarca  and  af cites  are  combined, 
the  cafe  is  very  dangerous.  Even  a  fimple  afcites 
feldom  admits  of  a  cure.  Almoft  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  let  off  the  water  by  tapping,  which  feldom 
affords  more  than  a  temporary  relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  anti  the 
patient  is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to  hope 
for  a  cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early.  But 
if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a  fedentary 
life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  liver, 
lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifeera  are  unfound,  there  is 
great  ground  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN. - The  patient  muff  abilain,  as 

much  as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and  mull  quench  his  third  with 
muftard-whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
forrel,  or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry, 
of  a  heating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafled  bread, 
the  flefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals,  roafted  •, 
pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  mu  Hard, 
onions,  creffes,  horfe-radifh,  rocambole,  fhalot,  cdV. 
He  may  alfo  eat  fea-bifeuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a  little 
brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourishing,  but  tends  to 
quench  third;.  Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a 
dro£fy  by  a  total  abftinence  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 
above.  If  the  patient  muff  have  drink,  the  fpaw- 
water,  or  Rhenilh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicints 
infufed  in  it,  are  the  bell. 
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Exercise  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a  dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he 
0O<?ht  to  continue  thefe  exercifes  as  loop-  as  he  can. 

o  O 

If  he  be  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  mu  ft  ride  on 
fcorfeback;  or  in  a  carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the 
motion  fo  much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it. 
His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apart¬ 
ments  warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives  in  a  damp  country, 
he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a  dry  one,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  into  a  warmer  climate.  In  a  word,  every 


method  fhouid  be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration, 
and  to  brace  the  folios.  For  this  purpofe  k  will  like- 
wife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  or 
three  times  a -day,  with  a  hard  cloth  or  the  fk  Fi¬ 
bre  fh  ;  and  he  ought  eonilantly  to  wear  flannel  next 


Ids  Hein. 

M  E  D  1C  I  N  E.* - -If  the  patient  be  young,  his 

con  flit  ution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits, 
briUk  purges,  and  inch  medicines  as  promote  a  dif- 
charge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult  half  a 
dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  oxymel  of  liquids,  will  be  a  proper  vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflary,  three 
or  four  days  intervening  between  the  doles.  The 
patient  muff  not  drink  much  after  the  vomit,  other- 
wife  he  deflroys  its  effedh  A  cup  or  two  of  camo¬ 
mile-tea  will  be  fufficient  to  work  it  off. 

Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge: 
Jalap  in  powder  half  a  dram,  cream  of  tartar  two 
drams,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  maybe  made. into 
a  bolus  with  a  little  fyrup  of  pale  roles,  and  taken 

early 
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early  In  the  morning.  The  lefs  the  patient  drinks 
after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he  may 
take  now  and  then  a  cup  cf  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed¬ 
time  the  following  bolus  :  To  four  or  five  grains  of 
camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fulfici&t  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a  gentle  fweat, 
which  fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and 
then  a  fill  all  cup  of  wine- whey,  with  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it.  A  tea-cupful  of  the 
following  diuretic  infufion  may  likewife  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day. 

Take  juniper- berries,  muftard- feed,  and  horfe- 
radlfh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  allies  of  broom  half  a 
pound  ;  infufe  them  in  a  qnart  of  Rhenifh  wine  or 
Prong  ale  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
ufe  the  decotdion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both  diu¬ 
retic  and  fudorific. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good ;  but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a  bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
Rate  of  the  vifcera,  Prong  purges  and  vomits  are  not 
to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines 
as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
prength  by  warm  and  nourifhing  cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a  young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a  dropfy  by  taking  a  dram  of  nitre 
every  morning  in  a  draught  of  ale,  after  fine  had  been 
given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills  is 

likewife 
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likewife  a  good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of 
it,  with  a  fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day 
in  a  glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon  water.  Bail  fays,  a 
large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftardTeed  taken  every 
night  and  morning,  and  drinking  half  an  Engiifh 
pint  of  the  decoCtion  of  the  tops  of  green  broom 
after  it,  has  performed  a  cure,  after  other  powerful 
medicines  had  proved  ineffectual, 

I  have  fometimes  feen  good  effects  from  cream  of 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges  by 
ftool  and  urine,  and  will  often  perform  a  cure  when 
duly  perfifted  in.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking 
an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may  increafe 
the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces,  if  the 
Itcmach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not  however 
to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three  or  four 
dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decoCtion  of  feneka-root,  as  directed  above ;  or  he 
may  take  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit 
in  a  cup  of  wine- whey  three  or  four  times  a-day.  To 
promote  a  difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  infufjon 
of  the  London  hofpitals  will  likewife  be  beneficial. 

Take  of  zedoary  root,  two  drams  ;  dried  fquiils, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper- berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
dram  ;  cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drams  ;  fait  of 
wormwood,  a  dram  and  a  half :  infufe  in  an  Engiifh 
pint  and  a  half  of  old  hock  wine,  and  when  fit  for 
ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A  wine  glafs  of  it  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difeharged  ; 
but  the  operator  mu.ft  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 

incifions 
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Incifions  too  deep  ;  they  ought  barely  to  penetrate 
through  the  fkin,  and  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken,  by 
fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  gangrene. 

In  an  afcites ,  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medi¬ 
cines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping.  This 
is  a  very  fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would  often 
fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time;  but  if  it 
be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the 
bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be 
procured. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is 
to  be  put  on  a  courfe  of  ffrengthening  medicines  ;  as 
the  Peruvian  bark  ;  the  dlixir  of  vitriol ;  warm  aro¬ 
matics,  with  a  due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infilled  in 
wine,  and  fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and 
nourifhing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter  ;  and  he  fhould  take  as  much  exercife 
as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  He  fhoulcf  wrear 
flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  make  daily  ufe  of  the  flefh- 
hrufh. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

''  'I::.-.  £>.(*} 7  r 

THERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fhews  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a  ftronger  light  than  the 
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gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the.  true  fources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  muft  be  active  and  temf&rate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  brins;  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a  paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are  fubjedb 
to  it,  as  intenfe  flirdy ;  too  free  an  ufe  of  acid  li¬ 
quors;  night-watching;  grief  or  uneafinefs  of  mind; 
an  obflru&ion  or  defedt  of  any  of  the  cuftomary 
difcharges,  as  the  menfes,  fweating  of  the  feet,  per- 
fpiration,  & c . 

S  Y  M  P  T  O  M  S. - A  fit  of  the  gout  is  gene¬ 

rally  preceded  by  indigefidon,  drowfinels,  wind,  a 
flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting. 
The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and  dejediion  of 
fpirits,  and  has  often  a  pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a  fen- 
fation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  paifing  down  the 
thigh.  The  appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a  day 
or  two  before  the  fit,  and  there  is  a  flight  pain  in 
pafiing  urine,  and  fometimes  an  involuntary  fhedding 
of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more 
violent,  efpecially  upon  the  near  approach  of  the 
fit ;  and  fome  obferve,  that  as  the  fever  which  ufhers 
•  in  the  gout  is,  fo  will  the  fit  be;  if  the  fever  be 
fhort  and  fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife ;  it  it  be 
feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo. 
But  this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with  refpedt  to  very 
regular  fits  of  the  gout.  . 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following 
manner :  About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  is-feized  with  a  pain  in  his  great  toe,  fome- 

o  times 


times  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or 
calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a 
fenfation,  as  if  cold  water  were  poured  upon  the 
part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  Ihivering,  with  fame 
degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increases,  and 
fixing  among  the  fin  all  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part 
were  ifretched,  burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in 
pieces,  &c.  The  part  at  length  becomes  fo  exquh 
fitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it 
touched,  or  even  buffer  any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the 
room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit:  He  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 
to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a  little 
moifcure.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a  gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  a  number  of  which 
conftitutes  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  which  is  longer  or 
fnorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  ffrength,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body  to 
this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however 
generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  by  perforation,  urine,  and  the 
other  evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  happens  in 
a  few  days  ;  in  others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in 
fome,  months,  to  finifli  the  fit.  Thofe  whom  age 
and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated, 
feldom  get  free  of  it  before  the  approach  of  fummer, 
and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  advanced. 

REG  I- 
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REGIMEN. - As  there  are  no  medicines, 

yet  known,  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine 
our  obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a 
diluting  nature  ;  but  where  the  conftitution  is  wteak, 
and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high, 
this  is  not  a  proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he 
muft  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fnould  take 
frequently  a  cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a  glafs  of 
generous  wine.  Wine- whey  is  a  very  proper  drink  in 
this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  perfpiration  without 
greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  better  if  a  tea-fpoonful  of  fal  volatile  oleofum ,  or 
fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  be  put  into  a  cup  of  it  twice 
a-day.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time 
a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tindure  of  guaiacum  in 
a  large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will 
greatly  promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

As  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affeded  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
fhould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
lafh  is  moft  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of 
Lancalhire  look  upon  wool  as  a  kind  of  fpecific  in  the 
gout.  They  wrap  a  great  quantity  of  it  about  the 
leg  and  foot  affeded,  and  cover  it  with  a  fkin  of  foft 
dreffed  leather.  This  they  fufler  to  continue  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  longer  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I 
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never  knew  any  external  application  amwer  fo  well  in 
the  gout.  I  have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the 
fwellirig  and  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  vio¬ 
lent  pain,  and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved 
by  it  in  a  few  days.  The  "wool  which  they  ufe  is 
generally  greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They 
chufe  the  -ibfteft  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or 
never  remove  it  till  the  fit"  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  lit.  Every  thing  that  affects  the 
mind  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications 
that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death. 
They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a 
fafer  to  a  more  dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it 
often  proves  fatal.  A  fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  Nature’s  method  of  removing  Something 
that  might  prove  deftrudidve  to  the  body,  and  all  that 
we  can  do,  with  fafety,  is  to  promote  her  intentions, 
and  to  aflift  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in  her  own 
way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  flool,  &c.  are  like¬ 
wife  to  be  ufed  with  caution  •,  they  do  not  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  lometimes  by  weakening 
the  patient  prolong  the  fit :  But,  where  the  con- 
ftitution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  ihorten  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
and  lome  will  drive  it  off  altogether^  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  laftty  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  promifes  immediate  cafe,  and  even  hazard 
life  itfelf  for  a  temporary  relief.  This  is  the  .  true 
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reafon  why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been 
propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have 
loft  their  lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be  as. 
prudent  to  flop  the  fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to 
drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the 
gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort  or 
Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe  as  the 
former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed- time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  for¬ 
ward  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb, 

D  7 

or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  fhould 
alfo  drink  a  weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitters  in 
frnail  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,,  with  cinna¬ 
mon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The 
diet  at  this  time  fhould  be  light,  but  nourifhing,  and 
gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback  or  in  a 
carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a  return  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return,  lefs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
medicine.  I  have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept 
off  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
medicines ;  but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I  had  occafton 
to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  for  want  of  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout. 

One 
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One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  4:0  feme  conflitutions,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  Hop  a  fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftittuion  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exereife,  as  to  leflen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in 
following  fuch  a  courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a  proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe  ;  and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  fuch  a  courfe, 
have  reafon  to  expebt  a  cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  gout,  is  as  follows  :  In  the  firft  place, 
univerfal  temperance.  In  the  next  place,  fufficient  ex- 
ercife .  By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in 
an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil. 
Thefe  only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and 
keep  them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  by 
times,  are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  like  wife 
proper  to  avoid  night  ftudies,  and  all  intenfe  thought. 
The  fupper  fhould  be  light,  and  taken  early.  All 
flrong  liquors,  efpecially  generous  wines  and  four 
punch,  are  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fomedofes  of  mag- 
nefia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and 
autumn  *,  and  afterwards  a  courfe  of  ftomachic  bit¬ 
ters,  as  taniy  or  water-trefoil- tea,  an  infufion  of 
gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a  decoflion  of 
burdock  root,  £s?r.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of 
any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
March  and  Odlober  twice  a~day.  An  iflue  or  per- 
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petual  blifter  ha 3  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  th£: 
gout.  If  thefe  were  more  generally  ufed  in  the 
decline  of  life,  they  would  net  only  often  prevent  the 
gout,  but  alio  other  chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can 
afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from 
bathing  and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes 
digeftion  and  invigorates  the  habit. 

Trough  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a 
regular  (It  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  ex¬ 
tremities,.  and  falls  on-  fonie  of  the  internal  parts, 
proper  applications,  to  recal  and  fix  it,  become 
abfolutely  neceffary.  When  the  gout  affefts  the 
head,  the  pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling 
difappears,  while  either  levere  head-ach,  drowfinefs, 
trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come 
on.  When  it  leizes  the  lungs,  great  opprefiionr 
with  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfues.  If 
It  attacks  the  ftomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigaftric  region,  and  total  lofs 
of  ftrength,  will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  muff  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
muff  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Bliflering  plafters 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of 
the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  necef- 
Jary,  and  warm  ftpmac'hie  purges.  The  patient 
ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moil  part,  if  there  be 
any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  iliould  be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  ftomach  with  a  fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moft  warm  cordials  are  neceffary  *,  as  ftrong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpicesj  cinnamon- 
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.water;  peppermint-water ;  and  even  brandy  or  rum. 
The  patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a  fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  ;  and  if  he 
fihould  be  troubled  with  a  naulea,  or  inclination 
to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea  or  any  thing 
that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a 
decodlion  of  marfh.- mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter 
ought  likewise  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate. 
If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  decodlion. 

Persons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them 
about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expect 
a  return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other 
diforders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them,  and 
treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its  regular 
courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conflitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon  to 
expedt  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfpedt  with 
regard  to  its  firft  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by  wrong 
-condudl  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its 
proper  courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a  chance  to 
be  ever  after  tormented  with  head-achs,  coughs, 
pains  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  and  to  fall,  at 
laid,  a  vidlim  to  its  attack  upon  fome  of  the  more 
noble  parts. 

,  /  ■  > 
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OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  great  affinity  to  the  gout.  It 
generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain,  and 
is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwelling. 
It  is  moft  common  in  the  fpring  and  towards  the  end 
of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  acute 
and  chronic ;  or  the  rheumatifm  \yith  and  without 
a  fever. 

CAUSES.- — *~The  caufes  of  a  rheumatifm  are 
frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fever; 
m.  an  obftrinfted  perfpiration,  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  flrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of 
the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheumatifm.  The 
moft  extraordinary  cafe  of  a  rheumatifm  that  I  ever 
faw,  where  almoft  every  joint  of  the  body  was 
diftorted,  was  in  a  man  who  ufed  to  work  one  part  of 
the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in  the. 
•water.  Very  obflinate  .rheumatifms  have  likewife 
been  brought  on  by  perfons,  not  accuftomed  to  it, 
allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  fame 
effects  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds, 
fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling  in 
;he  night,  &?r. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
cxceffive  evacuations,  or  the  floppage  of  ufual  dis¬ 
charges.  It  is  often  the  effedl  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours  ;  as  the  fcurvy,  the  lye$ 
venerea ,  obflinate  autumnal  agues,  &V. 

The 
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The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  mariliy 
countries.  It  is  mod  common  amongft  the  poorer 
fort  of  pcafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low* 
damp  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  unwholefome  food, 
which  contains  but  little  nourishment,  and  is  not 
eafily  digeded. 

SYMPTOM  S.— The  acute  rheumatifm  com** 
monly  begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a  quick 
pulfe,  reftleflhefs,  third,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  lead  motion.  Thtfe 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affedted 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let 
in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance 
as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam¬ 
matory  fever.  If  he  be  young  and  droYig,  bleeding 
is  neceflfary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  belly  ought  likewife  to 
be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyders,  or  cool  opening 
liquors  \  as  deceptions  of  tamarinds,  cream-tartar- 
whey,  fenna  tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet  fhould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confiding  chiefly  o£ 
roaded  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak  chicken-broth. 
After  the  feverifh  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain 
dill  continues,  the  patient  mud  keep  his  bed,  and 
take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpiration :  as  wine- 
whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri ,  &c.  He  may  like¬ 
wife  take,  for  a  few  nights,  at  bed* time,  in  a  cup  of 
wine-whey,  a  dram  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  hajf  a 
dram  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder, 
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Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  good  effebL  The  patient  may 
either  be  put  into  a  bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affedled. 
Great  care  mu  ft  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold 
after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifrn  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderabie  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
Ihoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life  are  mod  fubjecl  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifrn.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  ex¬ 
tremely  obflinate,  and  fometimes  incurable. 

Lnt  this  kind  of  rheumatifrn  the  regimen  fhould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubdances,  as 
dewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe- 
berries  boiled  in  milk,  is  mod  proper.  Arbuthnot 
fays,  sc  If  there  be  a  fpecific  in  aliment  for  the 
rheumatifrn,  it  is  certainly  whey*/5  and  adds,  “  That 
he  knew  a  perfon  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe,  who  could 
never  be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a  diet  of 
whey  and  bread.’"  He  likewife  fays,  “  That  cream 
of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will 
eafe  rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I  have 
often  experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  effi¬ 
cacious  when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already 
directed.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dole 
formerly  mentioned  twice  a- day,  and  likewife  a  tea- 
ipoonfui  of  the  volatile  tinclure  of  gum  guaiacum, 
at  bed- time,  in  wine- whey. 
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This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a  week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  patient’s 
ilrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted 
for  a  few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At  the  fame 
time  leeches  or  a  bliflering  plafter  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affedied.  What  1  have  generally  found 
anfwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in  obft-inate  fixed 
rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  pi  after  *.  I  have  like- 
wife  known  a  plafter  of  Burgundy-pitch  worn  for 
fome  time  on  the  part  aftecled  give  great  relief  in 
rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Alexander 
of  Edinburgh  fays, .  he  has  frequently  cured  very 
obftinate  rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  part  affecled 
with  tindfure  of  cantharides.  When  the  common 
tindlure  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a  double  or 
treble  ilrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affedied  is 
likewife  often  very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  application  of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  Hill  to  be 
perfifced  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedl  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their 
account  in  ufmg  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme¬ 
diately  affected  with  the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chronic 
rheumatifm  is  fimiiar  to  the  gout  in  this  refpedfe, 
that  the  molt  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to 
extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is  mofl  free  from, 
it. 

To  thofe  wlfo  can  afford  the-  expence,  we  would 
recommend  the. warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derby  (hire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  knowlege, 

See  Appendix,  IV arm  plafter „ ' 
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cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe 
either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheum atifin  is 
complicated  with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not 
feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrowgate  waters  and  thofe  of 
Moffat  are  proper.  They  fhould  both  be  drank  and 
ufed  as  a  warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeflic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm.  One  of  the  bed  is  the  white  muftard .  A 
table- fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a- day,  in  a  glafs  of  water  or  frnall 
wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in 
this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  or 
drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivv,  camomile, 
and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  beneficial,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit  however  is 
to  be  expeded  from  thefe  unlefs  they  be  ufed  for  a 
confiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are  often 
defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not  perform 
an  immediate  cure  *,  whereas  nothing  would  be  more 
certain  than  their  effed,  were  they  ufed  for  a  fuf- 
fident  length  of  time.  The  want  of  perfeverance  in 
the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  reafon  why  chronic  did 
eafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheum atifm.  W^e  would  alfo  recommend  riding 
on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin. 
IiTues  are  likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic 
cafes.  If  the  pain  affeds  the  fhoulders,  an  ifiue  may 
be  made  in  the  arm ;  but  if  it  affeds  the  loins,  it 
fhould  be  put  in  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Persons  affiided  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjed 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  beft  medicines  in  this 

cafe 
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cafe  are  bitters  and  mild'  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  wine ;  and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glades 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  fhall  be  found  neceflary  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the 
bark  itfelf  proves  fufRciently  purgative,  the  rhubarb 
may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  attacks  of  the 
rheumatifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a  dry,  warm 
fituation,  to  avoid  the  night  air,  wet  clothes,  and 
wet  feet,  as  much  as  poflible.  1  heir  cloathing 
fhould  be  warm,  and  they  Ihould  wear  flannel  next 
their  fkin*  and  make  frequent  ufe  of  the  flefh* 
brufh. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  SCURVY, 

THIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  lituations, 
near  large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  Itagnating 
water.  Sedentary  people  of  a  dull  melancholy  dif- 
pofition  are  moft  fubjedl  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal 
to  failors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  lliips  that 
are  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on 
board,  or  where  cleanlinefs  is  neglefted. 

•-  It  is  not  neceflary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 

differ 
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differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What 
called  the  land  [curvy  however  is  feldom  attended 
with  thole  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
prefume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  and  the  unwholefome  food  eat  by  failors  on 
long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the 
difeafe. 

CAUSES.— -The  fcurvy  is  occafloned  by  cold 
moifb  air ;  by  the  long  ufe  of  faked  or  fmoke-drie.d 
provifions,  or  of  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of 
digeftion,  and  affords  little  nouriflhment.  It  may 
alfo  proceed  from  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacu¬ 
ations  ;  as  the  menfes ,  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux, 

It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a  hereditary  taint,  in  which 
cafe  a  very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  diforder. 
Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreffing  paffions,  have  a 
great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  dif¬ 
eafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
negledt  of  cleanlinefs  *,  bad  clothing  *,  the  want  of 
proper  exercife  ;  confined  air ;  unwholefome  food  , 
or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body  or 
vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS.* - This  difeafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wear-inefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion  ;  rottennefs  of  the 
gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted  touch  ; 
a  {linking  breath  ;  frequent  bleeding  of  the  nofe 
crackling  of  the  joints ;  difficulty  of  walking  *,  fome¬ 
times  a  fwelling  and  fometimes  a  falling  away  of  the 
legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet- 
coloured  fpots  •,  the  face  is  generally  of  a  pale  or 
leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other  fymp- 
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toms  come  on '  as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  hemor¬ 
rhages,  or  difcharges  of  blood  from  different  parrs 
of  the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers,  pains  in  various 
parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread:,  dry  fcaly  eruptions 
all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  laft  a  wafting  or  hedlic 
fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is  often 
carried  off  by  a  dyfentery,  a  diarrhoea,  a  dropfy,  the 
palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a  mortification  of  fome  of  the 
bowels. 

CUR  E.- — —We  know  no  method  of  curing  this 
difeafe  but  by  purfuing  a  courfe  diredly  oppofite  to 
that  which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a  vitiated 
date  of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in  diet, 
air,  or  exercife  *,  and  this  can  be  removed  no  other 
way  than  by  a  proper  attention  to  thefe  important 
articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a  cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fbould  be  removed,  as 
foon  as  poflible,  to  a  dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a  fedentary  life,  or  depreffirig 
paffions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  mu  ft  take 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he'  can  bear, 
and  his  mind  fllould  be  diverted  by  cheerful  company 
and  other  amufements.  Nothing  has  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  either  to  prevent,  or  remove  this  difeafe,  than 
con  ft  ant  cheerfulnefs  and  good-humour.  But  this, 
alas  !  is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfons  afflidted  with  the 
fcurvy-,  they  are  generally  furly,  peevifh,  and 
morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a  long 
ufe  of  ialted  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a  diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  frdh  vegetables ;  as  oranges, 

apples. 
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apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water- c  re  ffes, 
fcurvy  grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe, 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer  or 
cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a  fcurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced  \  but  to 
have  this  effedft,  they  mull  be  perfifted  in  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  ; 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to 
the  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and  drink 
fhould  in  this  cafe  be  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar, 
elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of  fea-falt, 
&c. 

These  things  however  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  fcurvy ;  for  which  reafon  feafaring 
people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in 
plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofeberries, 
and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a  long 
time  by  pickling ,  preferving ,  &c.  and  when  thefe 
fail,  the  chymical  acids,  recommended  above,  which 
will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be  ufed. 
We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  fhips  were  well  venti¬ 
lated,  had  good  flore  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  £dV. 
laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs 
and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be  the  mo  ft  healthy 
people  in  the  world,  and  would  feldom  fuffer  either 
from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers,  which  are  fo  fatal  to 
that  ufeful  fet  of  men  *,  but  it  is  too  much  the  tem¬ 
per  of  fuch  people  to  defpife  all  precaution  *,  they 
will  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  overtakes  them, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are 
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fpeaking  of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them  ;  and  no  man  ought 
to  engage  in  a  long  voyage  without  having  thefe 
articles  fecured. 

I  have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  efFedh  in  the 
land-fcu  rvy  from  a  milk- diet.  This  preparation  of 
Nature  is  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  proper¬ 
ties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  molt  fit  for  reftorins: 
a  decayed  conftitution,  and  removing  that  particular 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  which  feems  to  conftitute 
the  very  efience  of  the  fcurvy,  and  many  other  dif- 
eafes.  But  people  defpife  this  wholefome  and  nou- 
rifning  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  devour  with 
greedinefs,  flefh,  and  fermented  liquors,  while  milk 
is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  mo  ft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found 
cyder  or  perry  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  likewife  been 
found  to  be  a  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  and  may  be 
ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  longed: 
voyage.  A  deco&ion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce  fir  is 
likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of 
an  Englifti  pint  twice  a-day.  Tar- water  may  be  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decodions  of  any  of  the 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables  ;  as  farfaparilla,  marfti- 
mallow-roots,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants, 
as  ground-ivy,  the  Idler  centaury,  marfti  trefoil, 
&c.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I  have  feen  the  peafants 
in  fome  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  laft> 
mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  effedts  in 
thofe  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are 
often  troubled  in  the  fpring  feafoa. 

The 
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The  Harrowgate- water  is  certainly  an  excellent 
medicine  in  the  fcurv.y.  I  have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  mofc  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  by  that  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphiir- water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly¬ 
beate  water  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpeci- 
ally  with  a  view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  (sharpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion. 

A  slight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off  by 
frequently  fucking  a  little  of  the  juice  of  a  bitter 
orange,  or  a  lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affects  the 
gums  only,  this  practice,  if  continued  for  home  time, 
will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  however  re¬ 
commend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  preferable  to 
lemon  *,  it  feenis  to  be  as  good  a  medicine,  and  is  not 
near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach.  Perhaps  our  own 
forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  fall  adware  o-ood  in  the  fcurvv,  and 
ought  to.  be  eat  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettice, 
parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifh,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is 
amazing  to  fee  how  foon  frefh  vegetables  in  the  fpring 
cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  roulnefs  which 
is  upon  their  (kins.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
their  effecls  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpecies, 
were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for  a  fufticient 
length  of  time. 

O 

I  have  foncie times  feen  good  effects  in  feorbudc 
complaints  of  very  long  (landing  from  the  ule  of  a 
decoction  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ultra! hr 
made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  the  frefh  root  in  fix 
Englifh  pints  of  water,  till  about  one  third  of  the  water 
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be  confumed.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a 
whole  pint  of  the  decoction  every  day.  But  in  all  the 
cafes  where  I  have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  ftronger,  afid  drunk  in  far  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  The  fafeft  way,  however,  is,  for  the  patient 
to  begin  with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in 
ftrength  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  ilomach  will  bear 
it.  It  mud  be  ufed  for  a  confiderable  time.  I  have 
known  fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have  been 
told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years,  before 
they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who,  never- 
thelefs,  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  Leprosy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this 
country  long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to 
the  fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now, 
may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 
more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 
upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  uiing  lefs  faked 
meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed, 
&V. — —For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  the 
fcurvy. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affects  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of  a 
fedentary  life  are  very  fubjed  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  difeales  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regi¬ 
men,  but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabit** 
ants  of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  mod  liable 
to  the  fcrophula. 
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C  A  U  S  E  — -—This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 
a  hereditary  taint,  from  a  fcrophuious  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly 
parents,  whofe  conflitutions  have  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be 
affedted  with  the  fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the 
humours,  as  the  fm all- pox,  mealies,  &c*  External 
injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes,  and  the  like,  fometimes 
produce  fcrophuious  ulcers ;  but  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a 
predifpofition  in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe.  In  Ihort, 
whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the 
folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula  *,  as  the  want 
of  proper  exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined 
air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of 
poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negledt  of  clean- 
linefs,  &c  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  dif¬ 
eafe  in  children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long 
wet. 

SYMPTOM  S.— — -At  firft  fmall  knots  appear 
under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a  long  time 
without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
difcharges  a  thin  fames  or  watery  humour.  Other 
parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as 
the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breafts,  &c. 
Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often 
aifedts  the  lungs,  liver  or  fpleen  ;  and  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly 
enlarged  by  it. 
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These  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling, :  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difcharge 
good  matter,  and  are  exceeding  difficult  to  cure. 
The  white  fwelhngs  of  the  joints  feem  like  wife  to  be 
of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a 
fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they  only  difcharge  a 
thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a  more  general  fymptom  of 
the  fcrophula  than  a  fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and 
note, 

REGIMEN.— As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nouriffiing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
and  eaiy  of  digeftion ;  as  well  fermented  bread, 
made  of  found  grain,  the  flefli  and  broth -  of  young 
animals,  with  now  and  then  a  glafs  of  generous  wine, 
or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and 
not  too  cold,  and  the  patient  fhould  take  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance.  Children  who  have  enough  of  exercife  are 
feldom  troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. — -The  vulgar  are  remarkably 
credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula, 
many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 


touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth 
is,  we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail, 
fuperftition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  difeafes  which  are  the  mof!  difficult  to  under- 
ftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft  number  of 
miraculous  cures  being  performed.  Here,  however, 
the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  fcrophula, 
at  a  certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itfelf ;  and, 
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if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about  this  time, 
the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  Nature, 
who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  way  the 
infignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often 
gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  thecuftom 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  flrong  pur¬ 
gative  medicines.  People  imagine,  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  muft  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering,  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility, 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been  found 
that  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  for  fome  time, 
efpecially  with  fea-water,  has  a  good  effedt;  but  this 
fhould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  moft  two  ftools 
every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  fait- water  has  likewife  a  very  good 
effedt,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I  have  often 
known  a  courfe  of  bathing  in  fait- water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a  fcrophula,  after  many  medicines  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  When  falt-water  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh- water,  and  his  body 
kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or 
fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter. 
To  an  adult  half  a  dram  of  the  bark  in  powder  may 
be  given,  in  a  glafs  cf  red  wine,  four  or  five  times 
a-day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fub- 
flance,  may  ufe  the  decoftion  made  in  the  following 
manner. 
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Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a  dram  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Englifh 
quart  of  water  to  a  pint :  towards  the  end  half  an 
ounce  of  diced  liquorice-root,  and  a  handful  of  raidns 
may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the  deco&ion 
lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the 
bark.  The  liquor  mud  be  drained,  and  two,  three, 
or  four  table- fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  given  three  times  a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially  the 
latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the  fcro- 
phula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in  large 
quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  and  mud  be  ufed  for  a  confiderable 
time. 

The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  mod  proper  before  there  are 
any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  ^  the  Peruvian 
bark,  when  there  are  running  lores,  and  a  degree  of 
he&bc  fever  ;  and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cafes, 
approaching  to  the  fchirrous  or  cancerous  date. 
Either  the  extradl  or  the  freili  juice  of  this  plant  may 
be  ufed.  The  dofe  mud  be  fmall  at  hrd,  and  in- 
creafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  domach  is  able  to  bear 
it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before 
the  tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to 
it,  unlels  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  lomething  to  keen  it 
warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with 
fome  digedive  ointment.  What  I  have  always  found 
to  anfwer  bed,  was  the  yellow  bafllicon  mixed  with 
about  a  fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
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precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  dreffed 
*  with  this  twice  ..a^day ;  and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and 
does. no t  digeff  well,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  may  be,  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  .not  to  be  deipifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a  great  chance  to  get 
well ;  but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all 
probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  lb  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying  into 
families  affected  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula,  we 
fhall  refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

«  V  A  J  V  i  yfr  A  £  t  h  t  i  i  V  ■  ' 

OF  THE  ITCH, 

Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infection,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleaniinefs,  frefh  air,  and  wholefome  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puffules, 
firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers ;  after¬ 
wards  it  affedts  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  Thefe 
puffules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient  is  warm  a- bed,  or  fits  by  the 
fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  fkin  is  covered  with  large 
blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a  white 
fcurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  dry 
itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult  to  cure. 
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The  itch  is  feldom  a  dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs  when 
it  is  rendered  fo  by  negledt  or  improper  treatment.  If 
it  be  ftiffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the 
whole  mafs  of  humours  •,  and,  if  it  be  fuddenly  drove 
in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fevers, 
inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or  other  internal  dif- 
ordersc 

The  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  ful- 
phur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally.  The  parts  moft  affe&ed  may  be  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  two 
ounces-,  crude  fal  ammoniac  finely  powdered  two 
drams  -,  hog’s-iard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If  a 
fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the  efience  of  lemon  be 
added,  it  will  entirely  take  away  the  difagreeable 
fmejl.  About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of  this  may  be 
rubbed  upon  the  extremities,  at  bed-time,  twice  or 
thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  neceflary  to  rub  the  whole 
boay ;  but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at 
once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too 
many  pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment*  >he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a  full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a  purge 
or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  life  of 
it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the 
flower  of  brimftorie  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a  little 
treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  He  fliould  beware  of  catching  cold,  fhould 
wear  mbre  clothes  than  ufual,  arid  take  every  thing 
warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought 
to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment*,  and 
fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs 
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they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimdone  and  tho¬ 
roughly  cleaned,  other  wife  they  will  communicate 
the  infection  anew.  rT*S  noqti  Moo!  efq 

I  never  knew  brimdone,  when  ufed  as  directed 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch ;  and  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  if  duly  per  filled  in,  it  never  will  fail; 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs 
neglefled,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  returns. 
The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  fufncient  for  the  cure  of  one  perfom;  but,  if 
any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  fliould  appear  again,  the 
medicine  may  be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe  and 
efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for  a  confiderable  time, 
than  when  a  large  quantity  is  applied  at  once. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  led  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch ;  as  the  doppage  of 
thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many 
of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable, 
have  a  near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe;  and  I  have 
often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rubbed  with 
greafy  ointments  that  made  thefe  eruptions  drike  fud- 
denly  in,  which  Nature  had  thrown  out  to  preferve 
the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome  other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mer^ 
cury  in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool-hardy 
as  to  waffi  the  parts  affedled  with  a  drong  folution  of 
the  corrofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial 
ointment,  without  taking  the  lead  care  either  to  avoid 
cold,  keep  the  belly  open,  or  obferve  a  proper  regi¬ 
men.  The  cbnfequenees  of  filch  conduct  may  be 
eafily  gueffed.  I  have  known  even  the  mercurial 
girdles  produce  tragical  effedls,  and  would  advife 
every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how 
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he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as 
a  medicine  without  the  greateft  care.  Ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a  kind  of  charm,  with¬ 
out  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

As  fulphur  is  both  the  moft.fafe  and  efficacious  me¬ 
dicine  for  the  itch,  we  ffiali  not  recommend  any  other. 
Other  medicines  may  be  ufed  by  perfons  of  fit  ill,  but 
are  not  to  be  ventured  upon  by  the  ignorant. 

Those  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  i nfe died  perfons,  to  ufe  wholefome 
food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs *  *. 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  T  FI  E  ASTHMA. 

THE  ailhma  is  a  difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  fei- 
dom  admits  of  a  cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  mod  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguiihed  into 
the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous.  The 
former  is  attended  with  expectoration  or  (pitting;  but 
in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fometimes 
a  little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

*  The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  banifhed  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain.  Ic  jftill  however  prevails  among  the  poorer  fort 
of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufacturers  in  England. 
T  hefe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive, 
but  to  fpread  the  infection  among  others.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
fome  eiie£lual  method  could  be  devifed  for  extirpating  it  altogether. 
Several  country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  getting  fuch  as 
were  infe&ed  cured,  and  ftrongly  recommending  an  attention  to 
cleanlinefs,  they  have  banilhed  the  itch  entirely  out  of  their  parities. 
Why  might  not  others  dq  the  fame  if  they  would  ? 
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OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

CAUSES.—— The  afthma  As  fometimes  heredi¬ 
tary.  It  may  like-wife  proceed  from  a  bad  formation 
of  the  bread  j  the  fumes' of  mfetals  or  minerals  taken 
into  the  lungs ,  violent  exercife,  efpe'ciaily  running  ; 
the  obftruction  of  cudomary  evacuations,  as  the  men- 
fes,  hemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  retrocefiion  of  the 
gout,  or  driking  in  of  eruptions,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
meades,  &c.  violent  paiTions  of  the  mind,  as  fudden 
fear,  or  furprife.  In  a  word,  the  difeafe  may  proceed 
from  any  caufe  that  either  impedes  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevents  their  being 
duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. - An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per¬ 
formed  with  a  kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
the  difficultly  of  breathing  is  fo  great  that  the  patient 
is  obliged  to  keep  an  erect  pofture,  otherwife  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A  fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the 
afthma  generally  happens  after  a  perfon  has  been  ex- 
pofed  to  cold  eaderly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in 
thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got  wet,  or  continued 
long  in  a  damp  place  under  ground,  Ur. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  a  lift- 
lefinefs,  want  of  deep,  hoarfenefs,  a  cough,  belching 
of  wind,  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  bread,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever, 
pain  of  the  head,  licknefs  and  naufea,  great  oppreffion 
of  the  bread,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  weak  and 
fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of 
tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow 
worfe  towards  night  •,  the  patient  is  eafier  when  up 
than  in  bed,  and  is  very  dedrous  of  cool  air. 
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REGIME  N. - The  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 

of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to 
roafted,  and  the  flefti  of  young  animals  to  that  of  old. 
All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fvvell  in  the 
ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  white 
broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roafted,  are 
proper.  Strong  liquor  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  malt- 
liquor,  is  hurtful.  The  patient  lhould  eat  a  very 
light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at  all,  and  ftiould  never 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  long  coftive.  His  clothing  ftiould 
be  warm,  efpecially  in  the  winter-feafon.  As  all  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  bread  are  much  relieved  by  keeping  the 
feet  warm,  and  promoting  the  perfpiration,  a  flannel 
ihirt  or  waiftcoat,  and  thick  ihoes  will  be  of  Angular 
lervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  afthma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic  people 
can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a  large 
town,  or  the  (harp,  keen  atmofphere  of  a  bleak  hilly 
country ;  a  medium  therefore  between  thefe  is  to  be 
chofen.  The  air  near  a  large  town  is  often  better 
than  at  a  diftanee,  provided  the  patient  be  removed 
fo  far  as  not  to  be  affeded  by  the  ifnoke.  Some  afth¬ 
matic  patients  indeed  breathe  eafier  in  town  than  in 
the  country ;  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in 
towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons 
who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought,  at  lead, 
to  deep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great 
fervice.  Thole  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into 
a  warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons  who  can¬ 
not  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 
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Exercise  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digedion,  preparation 
of  the  blood,  &V.  The  blood  of  afthmatic  perfons  is 
fpldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  a&ion  of 
the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon  fuch  peo¬ 
ple  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either  on 
foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDIC  IN E.— Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 
by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a  violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires 
the  greated  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves 
fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the  body  is 
generally  bound,  a  purging  clyfter,  with  a  folution 
of  afafcetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  adminifiered,  and 
if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  im- 
merfed  in  warrri  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a 
warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth.  Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme 
weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould  foibid  it,  is  highly  proper. 
If  there  be  a  violent  fpafm  about  the  bread  or  domach, 
warm  fomentations,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to  th'e  part  afiedted, 
and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
patient  mud  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may 
take  a  tea-ipoonful  of  the  tin  (dure  of  cador  and  faf- 
fron  mixed  together,  in  a  cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice 
or  thrice  a~day.  Sometimes  a  vomit  has  a  very  good 
effedb,  and  fnatehes  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  This  however  will  be  more  fafe  after 
other  evacuations  have  been  premifed.  A  very  drong 
infufion  of  roaded  coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  an  adh- 
made  paroxyfm. 
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In  the  moift  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  ex- 
pedloration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed  ;  as  the  fyrup 
of  fquiils,  gum- ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A  com¬ 
mon  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquiils, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  through  the  day, 
and  four  or  five  pills,  made  of  equal  parts  of  afa- 
fetida  and  gum-ammoniac,  at  bed- time. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  moil  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric 
elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife 
proper  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or 
infufed  in  wine.  In  fhort,  every  thing,  that  braces 
the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a 
nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of 
affes  milk;  I  have  likewife  known  cows  milk  drank 
warm  in  the  morning  have  a  very  good  effe£l  in  this 
cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iftiies  have 
a  good  effefb ;  they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  fhouid  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
fhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the 
afthma,  but  in  moil  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are  ex¬ 
tremely  proper.  They  are  both  a  fife  and  efficacious 
remedy ;  and  though  they  do  not  always  cure 
the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  patient’s 
life. 
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OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 


HE  apoplexy  is  a  fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and 


JL  motion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  dead  ;  the  heart  and  lungs  however  (till  con¬ 
tinue  to  move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often 
fatal,  yet  it  may  fometimes  be  carried  off  by  proper 
care.  It  chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a  grofs 
habit,  who  ufe  a  rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge 
in  flrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moft  fubjedt  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  mofl  in 
winter,  efpecially  in  long  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low 
Hates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSE  S.~ - The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo¬ 

plexy  is  a  compreffion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an 
effufion  of  blood,  or  a  colledtion  of  watery  humours. 
The  former  is  called  a  [anguine,  and  the  latter  a  fercus 
apoplexy .  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
increafes  the  circulation  towards  the  brain,  or  pre¬ 
vents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head;  as 
intenfe  itudy  ;  violent  pafilons  * ;  viewing  objedts 
for  a  long  time  obliquely  ;  wearing  any  thing  too 

*  I  knew  a  woman  who  in  a  violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized  with 
a  fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme  pain,  as 
if  daggers  bad  been  thruji  through  her  head ,  as  Jhe  expreffed  it. 
Afterwards  fhe  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low,  and  was 
exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations, 
fhe  was  kept  alive  for  about  a  fortnight.  When  her  head  was 
opened,  a  large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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tight  about  the  neck  ;  a  rich  and  luxurious  diet ; 
fuppreffion  of  urine  ;  fufFering  the  body  to  cool  fud- 
denly  after  having  been  greatly  heated  ;  continuing 
long  in  a  warm  bath  ;  the  exceffive  life  of  fpiceries, 
or  highYeafoned  food ;  excefs  of  venery  ;  the  fudden 
ftriking  in  of  any  eruption ;  fufFering  ifFues,  fetons, 
& fc.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  iloppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation  ;  a  mercurial  falivation  pu fired 
too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold ;  wounds  or 
bruifes  on  the  head;  long  expofure  to  exceflive  cold; 
poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure.*— —The 
ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain 
and  fwimming  of  the  head  ;  lofs  of  memory  ;  drow- 
finefs  ;  noife  in  the  ears;  the  nightmare;  a  fpon» 
taneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration. 
When  perfons  of  an  apopledlic  make  obferve  thefe 
fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a 
fit,  and  fhould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding, 
a  flender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the 
face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood-veffels, 
efpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid ; 
the  pulfe  beats  ftrong ;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and 
fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed 
with  a  fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are 
often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is  fome- 
times  feized  with  a  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  muff:  be 
taken  to  leffen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the 
head.  The  patient  fhould  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and 
cool.  His  head  fhould  be  railed  pretty  high,  and  his 
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feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 
loofened,  elpecially  about  the  neck,  and  freih  air  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters  fhould  be  tied 
pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood 
from  the  lower  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  foon 
as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  proper  poflure,  he  fhould 
be  bled  freely  in  the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be 
occafion,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or 
/  three  hours.  A  laxative  clyfler  with  plenty  of  fweet 
oil,  or  frefli  butter  and  a  large  fpoonful  of  common 
fait  in  it,  may  be  adminiflered  every  two  hours  ;  and 
bliftering  plaflers  applied  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  and 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a  little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a  decodfion  of 
tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar- whey,  or  com¬ 
mon  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diffolved  in  it.  Or 
he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s  falts,  or 
manna  diffolved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like. 
All  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided. 
Even  volatile  falts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifchief. 
Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given, 
nor  any  thing  that  may  increafe  the  motion  of  the 
blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  firong,  the  coun¬ 
tenance  is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceffary  here,  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  fhould  not  be  re¬ 
peated.  The  patient  fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame 
pofture  as  directed  above,  and  fhould  have  bliflering 

plaflers 
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plafters  applied,  and  receive  opening  clyilers  in  the 
fame  manner.  Purges  are  here  likewife  neceffary, 
and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm  tea.  If  he  be 
inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drink¬ 
ing  fmall  wine-whey,  or  an  mfufioh  or  card uu s'  bene- 
didtus.  A  plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a  confiderable 
time,  has  often  carried  off  a  ferout  apoplexy. 

When  apopledic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re¬ 
lieved  as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  this 
way. 

Persons  of  an  apopledic  make,  or  thofe  who  have 
have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a  very  fp are 
and  (lender  diet,  avoiding  all  Prong  liquors,  fpiceries, 
and  high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to 
guard  againft  all  violent  paffions,  and  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fhould  be 
ihaved,  and  daily  walked  with  cold  water.  The  feet 
ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  never  buffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  long  wet.  The  body  muff  be  kept  open  either 
by  food  or  medicine,  and  a  little  blood  may  be  let 
every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  fhould  by  no  means 
be  negledted  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation. 
Nothing  has  a  more  happy  effedl  in  preventing  an 
apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  fetons ;  great  care 
however  muff  be  taken  not  to  buffer  them  to  dry  up, 
without  opening  others  in  their  ffead.  Apopledtic 
perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft  with  a  full  ftomach, 
or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too 
tight  about  their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 

11  7E  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftric- 
V  V  tions  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms 
of  difeafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac-paffion,  &c.  but 
only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  {tools 
which  fometimes  happens,  and  which  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  conftitutions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Costiveness  may  proceed  from  an  exceflive  heat 
of  the  liver  •,  drinking  rough  red  wines,  or  other 
aftringent  liquors ;  too  much  exercife,  efpecially  on 
horfeback  :  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a  long  ufe 
of  cold  infipid  food,  which  does  not  fufficiently  ftimu- 
late  the  inteftines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile 
not  defcending  to  the  inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice ; 
and  at  other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the 
inteftines  themfelves,  as  a  pally,  ipafms,  tumors,  a 
cold  dry  Hate  of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Excessive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  jt  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac 
and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other 
grievous  fymptoms. 

Persons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhonld  live 
upon  a  moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roalted  or 
boiled  apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels 
with  currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like. 

Broths 
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Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot-herbs, 
are  likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought 
to  be  eat.  No  perfon  troubled  with  coftivenefs  fhould 
eat  white  bread  alone,  efpeciallv  that  which  is  made 
of  fine  flower.  The  belt  bread  for  keeping  the  belly 
foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of  England  they  call 
mejlin .  It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye, 
and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  accuflomed  to 
it. 

Costiveness  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration  •,  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  a-bed, 
&c.  Intenfe  thought,  and  a  fedentary  life,  are  like¬ 
wife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excretions  are 
promoted  by  moderate  exercife  without  doors,  and  by 
a  gay,  cheerful,  fp rightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  Al! 
ardent  fpirits,  auflere  and  aflringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  (Sc,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor  that 
is  fine,  and  of  a  moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
like  wife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient’s  inclination  directs. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs  ought,  if 
poflible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant  ufe  of 
medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many 
inconveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confequences  N 

I  never 

*  The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled  with, 
coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefh  butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat 
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I  never  knew  any  one  get  into  a  habit  of  taking  medi¬ 
cine  for  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave  it 
off.  In  time  the  cuftom  becomes  neceffary,  and 
generally  ends  in  a  total  relaxation  of  the  bowels, 
indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength, 
and  death.  , 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without 
medicine,  we  would  recommend  gentle  doles  of 
rhubarb  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- week.  This 
is  not  near  id  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap, 
or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  in- 
fufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diiTolved  in  water- 
gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg  of  lenitive  elec¬ 
tuary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  generally  anfwers 
the  purpofe  very  well. 

broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animals,  as 
the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewife  recommends  the  ex- 
preffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  paftaches,  and 
the  fruits  themfeives ;  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs;  decodlions  of 
mealy  vegetables ;  thefe  lubricate  the  inteftines ;  fome  faponaceous 
fubflances  which  Simulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled 
honey  and  water,  unrefined  fugar,  &c. 

The  dodtor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubflances  are  proper  for 
perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conftitutions,  who  are  fubjedt  to  aftridlion 
of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when  ftronger  medicinal 
fubflances  are  fometimes  ineffedlual ;  but  that  fuch  lenitive  diet 
hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewife  obferves, 
that  all  watery  fubflances  are  lenitive,  and  that  even  common 
water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk  have  that  effedl ; — That 
new  milk,  efpecially  affes  milk,  ftimulates  ftill  more  when  it  fours 
on  the  ftomach  ;  and  that  whey  turned  four  will  purge  ftrongly ; — • 
That  moil  garden  fruits  are  likewife  laxative  ;  and  that  fome 
of  them,  as  grapes,  will  throw  fuch  as  take  them  immoderately, 
into  a  cholera  inoibus,  or  incurable  diarrhoea. 
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WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a  foul  ftomach ;  indi¬ 
gestion  ;  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife ;  grief , 
fear ;  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  depreffing  paffions ; 
exceffive  heat ;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats* 
or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of 
digeftion-,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice  of 
an  open  dry  air  *  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback 
or  in  a  carriage  ;  to  rife  betimes  ^  and  to  avoid  all 
intenfe  thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a  diet  of  eafy  digef- 
tion ;  and  fhould  avoid  exceffive  heat  and  great 
fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  Teachings  fhew  that  the 
ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a  vomit  will  be  of 
fervice.  After  this  a  gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb, 
or  of  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be  taken. 
The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  an  infufion  in  wine  of 
fome  of  the  ftomachic  bitters.  Though  gentle  evacu¬ 
ations  be  neceftary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are 
to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt 
digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  mo  ft 
cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
want  of  appetite.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day  in  a  glafs  of  wine  or 
water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tindhire 
of  the  bark,  two  drams  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of 
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the  latter,  and  a  tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  in  wine  op 
water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate-waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The 
falt-water  has  likewife  good  effects ;  but  it  muff  not 
be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarfborough,  Moffat,  and  moil  other  fpaws  in 
Britain,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would 
advife  all  who  are  airlifted  with  indigeftion  and  want 
of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  ren¬ 
dezvous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful 
company,  will  be  of  fervice;  not  to  mention  the 
exercife,  diffipation,  amufements,  &c. 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn ,  is  not  a 
difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat 
or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  is 
fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomit- 

*ng- 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  in- 
digeftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the 
ftomach,  &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  com¬ 
plaint  ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or 
greafy  aliments,  and  fhould  never  ufe  violent  exercife 
foon  after  a  plentiful  meal.  I  know  many  perfons 
who  never  fail  to  have  the  heart- burn,  if  they  ride 
foon  after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale, 
wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor;  but  are  never  troubled 
with  it  when  they  have  drunk  rum  or  brandy  and 
water  without  any  fugar  or  acid. 


When 
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When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
the  ftomach  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
a  dole  or  two  of  rhubarb ;  afterwards  he  may  ufe 
infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in 
the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing 
that  promotes  digeilion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a  glafs  of 
water,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe. 
If  it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a 
dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occaftons  the 
heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  fugar,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  water, 
and  a  tea  cupful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceflary. 
Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk  may  take  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  prepared  oyfter-fhells,  or  of  the  powder  called 
crabs-eyes,  in  a  glafs  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint 
water.  But  the  fafeft  and  beft  abfprbent  is  magnefia 
alba .  This  not  only  a6ts  as  an  abforbent,  but  like¬ 
wife  as  a  purgative  ;  whereas  chalk,  and  other  ab¬ 
forbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines, 
and  occafion  obftrudtians.  This  powder  is  not  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a 
glafs  of  mint  water.  A  large  tea-fpoonful  is  the 
ufual  dofe ;  but  it  may  be  taken  in  a  much  larger 
quantity  when  there  is  occafion. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mofl 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  ;  as 
anifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  cannella  alba,  car- 
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damom  feeds,  £dV.  Theie  may  either  be  chewed,  of 
infufed  in  fpirits  or  wine.  One  of  the  fafeft  medi¬ 
cines  of  this  kind  is  the  tindlure  made  by  infufing  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  oi  the 
leffer  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  Englifh  pint  or  brandy. 
After  this  has  digeded  for  two  or  three  clays,  it 
ought  to  be  (trained,  and  four  ounces  of  white  fugar- 
candy  added  to  it.  It  mud  (land  to  digeft  a  fecond 
time  till  the  fugar  be  diffolved.  A  table-fpoonful  of 
it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a  dole. 

I  have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green 
tea. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 


OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


F  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of 


V^/  the  nervous  kind  are  the  mod  complicated  and 
difficult  to  cure.  A  volume  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imitate 
almod  every  difeafe  ;  and  are  feldom  alike  in  two 
different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 
changing  drape  ;  and  upon  every  frefh  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  he  never 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affedi  the 
body  ;  the  mind  likewife  differs,  and  is  often  thereby 
rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifti.  The  low 
fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of 


temper. 
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temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders, 
induce  many  to  believe,  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes 
of  the  mind  ;  but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a 
confluence,  than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

C  AU Si:,  S.~ —Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 
weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as 
indolence,  excedive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea, 
or  other  weak  watery  liquors,  frequent  bleeding, 
purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  the  digef- 
tion,  or  prevents  the  proper  afiimilation  of  the  ali¬ 
ment,  has  likewife  this  effedl  *,  as  long  failing,  cx- 
cefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude, 
or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  poilure  of 
the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe 
application  to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  iludious  perfons 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at;  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon 
the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from  taking 
proper  exercife,  by  which  means  the  digeftion  is 
impaired,  the  nouriihment  prevented,  the  folids  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  vitiated. 
Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  produce  the  fame 
effedls.  I  have  known  more  nervous  patients,  who 
dated  the  commencement  of  their  diforders  from  the 
lofs  of  a  hufband,  a  favourite  child,  or  from  fome 
difappointment  in  life,  than  from  any  other  caufe. 
In  a  word,  whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  deprefles 
the  fpirits,  may  occafion  nervous  diforders,  as  un¬ 
wholefome  air,  want  of  fleep,  great  fatigue,  dis¬ 
agreeable  apprehenfions,  anxiety,  vexation,  £s ?c. 

SYMPTOMS - We  fhall  only  mention  fome  , 

of  the  moll  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
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it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  impracticable  talk  to 
point  out  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diflenlions  of  the  flomach  and 
inteftines ;  the  appetite  and  digeflion  are  ufually 
bad ;  yet  fornetimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a  quick  digeflion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  domach;  and  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a 
blackiffi-coloured  liquor  refembiing  the  grounds  of 
coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt  about  the 
navel,  attended  with  a  rumbling  or  murmuring  noife 
in  the  bowels.  The  belly  is  lbmetimes  loofe,  but 
niore  commonly  bound,  which  ocgafions  a  retention 
of  wind  and  great  uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fornetimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a  great 
ftraitnefs  of  the  bread:,  with  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart ;  hidden  dufhings  of 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  •,  at  other  times 
a  fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them  ; 
flying  pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs  ;  pains  in  the  back 
and  belly,  refembiing  thofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; 
the  pulfe  very  variable,  fornetimes  uncommonly 
flow,  and  at  other  times  very  quick ;  yawning,  the 
hiccup,  frequent  fighings  and  a  fenle  of  fuffocation, 
as  if  from  a  ball  or  lump  in  the  throat ;  alternate  fits 
of  crying  and  convulfive  laughing;  the  deep  is 
un found,  and  feldom  refrediing  ;  and  the  patient  is 
often  troubled  with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  moleded 
with  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixt  pains  in  various, 
parts  of  the  body  ;  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
affefted  with  pain  and  drynefs  ;  there  is  a  noife  in  the 

ears. 
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ears,  and  often  a  dulnefs  of  hearing ;  in  fhort,  the 
whole  animal  functions  <ire  impaired.  The  mind  is 
difturbed  on  the  moft  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried 
into  the  moil  peryerfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  ter¬ 
ror,  fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The  patient 
is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extra¬ 
vagant  fancies ;  the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the 
reafon  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charadberiftic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a  conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thefe  unhappy 
perfons  who  labour  under  it  peeviffi,  fickle,  impatient, 
and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  another ; 
which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feidom  reap  any  benefit 
from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fufficient  refolution 
to  perfift  in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce 
its  proper  effects.  They  are  likewife  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  labour  under  dileafes  from  which  they  are 
quite  free,  and  are  very  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to 
^  fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous 
notions. 

REGIME  N. — —Perfons  affiidled  with  nervous 
difeafes  ought  never  to  faft  long.  Their  food  fhould 
be  folid  and  nourishing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  Fat 
meats,  and  heavy  fauces,  are  hurtful.  All  excefs 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never  to 
eat  more  at  a  time  than  they  can  eafily  digeft :  but  if 
they  feel  themfelves  weak  and  faint  between  meals, 
they  ought  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a  giafs  of 
wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to  be  avoided.  Though 
wine  in  excels  enfeebles  the  body,  and  impairs  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation,  it 
flrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  digeftion. 
Wine  and  water  is  a  very  proper  drink  at  meals  :  but 
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if  wine  fours  on  the  ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much 
troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  anfwer 
better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy,  or  hard  of  digef- 
tion,  muft  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm  liquors 
are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  UV.  People  may 
find  a  temporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  hut  they 
always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above  all  things, 

drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe 
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the  patient  tpay  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits, 
they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove 
certain  poifons  at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more 
neceffary,  as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond 
of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits  ;  to  the  ufe  of  which  many 
of  them  fall  a  viftim. 

Exfrcise  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed 
the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  with¬ 
out  fatiguing  it.  1  have  known  fome  patients,  how¬ 
ever,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others 
who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a  carriage. 
Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  moft 
beneficial,  Long  fea- voyages  have  an  excellent  effect; 
and  to  thofe  who  can  afford  to  take  them,  and  have 
fuffieient  refolution,  we  would  by  all  means  recom¬ 
mend  this  courle.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the 
fight  of  new  objefts,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a 
great  tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
reafon  a  long  journey,  or  a  voyage,  is  of  much  more 
advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near  home. 

A  cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that  which 
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is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  fmall  apart¬ 
ments.  But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  weak, 
the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold* 
efpecially  in  winter,  by  wearing  a  thin  flannel  waift- 
coat  next  the  fkin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  per- 
fpiration,  and  defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many 
impreffions,  to  which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjedf, 
upon  every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a  fiefh- 
brufh,  or  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial, 
as  it  promotes  the  circulation,  perfpiration,  &c. 
Perfons  who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early, 
and  take  exercife  before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long 
a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible;  as  nothing  hurts  the  nervous 
fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive  powers  more  than 
fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. - -Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

field om  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  ren¬ 
dered,  at  lead,  more  comfortable,  by  proper  medi¬ 
cines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take 
a  little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
fhould  never  fuffier  his  belly  to  be  long  bound.  All 
ftrong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be 
avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I  have  generally  feen 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer 
very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any  ftrength,  and 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient  finds  necefiary* 
When  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and 

weak. 
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weak,  the  following  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark  and 
other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, 
orange'  peel  and  coriander- feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  and 
infufed  in  a  bottle  of  brandy  or  whifky,  for  the  fpace 
of  five  or  fix  days.  A  table-fpoonful  of  the  drained 
liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a  glafs  of  water  an  hour 
before  breakfad,  dinner  and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  flrengthen  the  nervous 
fyflem  than  cold  bathing.  This  pradice,  if  duly 
perfided  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effects  ; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obdruded,  or 
otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution.  The 
mod  proper  feafons  for  it  are  dimmer  and  autumn. 
It  will  be  diffident,  efpecially  for  perfons  of  a  fpare 
habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times 
a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels 
chilly  for  a  long  time  after  coming  out,  it  is  im¬ 
proper. 

In  patients  affiided  with  wind,  I  have  alwavs 
obferved  the  greated  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thfice 
a-day,  in  a  glafs  of  water.  This  both  expels 
wind,  drengthens  the  domaeh,  and  promotes  di- 
gedion. 

Opiates  are  greatly  extolled  in  thefe  maladies ; 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  gene¬ 
rally  afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe 
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of  them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely 
neceftary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 
nervous  diforders  •,  but  whoever  wifhes  for  a  thorough 
cure  mu  ft  expedt  it  from  regimen  alone;  we  fhall 
therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again 
recommend  the  ftridteft  attention  to  diet,  air,  exer¬ 
cise,  and  AMUSEMENTS. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weak- 
nefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties 
of  life.  It  is  a  degree  of  inlanity,  and  often  ter¬ 
minates  in  abfolute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. —  —  It  may  proceed  from  a  hereditary 
difpofition  ;  intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objedt ;  violent 
paffions  or  affedtions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  over-weening  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may 
alfo  be  occasioned  by  exceffive  venery ;  narcotic  or 
ftupefadtive  poifons ;  a  fedentary  life  ;  folitude  ;  the 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ;  acute  fevers, 
or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melan¬ 
choly  into  madnefs ;  and  exceffive  cold,  efpecially  of 
the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the 
brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that 
is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  affimi- 
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lated  ;  from  a  callous  date  of  the  integuments  of  the 
brain,  or  a  drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To  all  which 
we  may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

SYMPTOM  S.- — —When  perfons  begin  to  be 
melancholy,  they  are  timorous  ;  watchful ;  fond  of 
lb  litude  ;  fretful;  fickle;  captious  and  inquifitive; 
folicitous  about  trifles ;  fometimes  niggardly,  and 
at  other  times  prodigal.  The  belly  is  generally 
bound ;  the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity ;  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind ;  the  com- 
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plexion  pale ;  the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in  fo 
much  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead, 
or  changed  into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have 
imagined  their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other 
brittle  fubftances,  and  were  afraid  to  move  left  they 
fhould  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient, 
in  this  cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an 
end  to  his  own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftrudtion  of  cuf- 
tomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is  eafier 
cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affedtions  of  the 
mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding 
piles,  or  the  menfes ,  fometimes  carry  off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. — — The  diet  ought  to  confift  chiefly 
of  vegetables  of  a  cooling  and  opening  quality.  Ani¬ 
mal  food,  efpecially  falted  or  fmoke-dried  fifii  or  flefh, 
ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell-fifli  are  bad. 
Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing 
that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife  improper.  All 
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kind  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome  may  be  eat  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  inftance  of  a  patient 
who,  by  a  long  ufe  of  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruits, 
recovered,  after  having  evacuated  a  great  quantity  of 
black -coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifori.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or 
very  fmail  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  ate  freely,  or 
his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely, 
’either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the 
patient  fhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obflrud ions,  promotes  the 
perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every  kind 
of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a  diminished  perfpiration ; 
all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to  promote  that 
heceffary  and  falutary  diicharge.  Nothing  can  have 
a  more  direct  tendency  to  increafe  the  difeafe  than 
confining  the  patient  to  a  clofe  apartment.  Were  he 
forced  to  ride  or  walk  a  certain  number  of  miles  every 
day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  his  diforder : 
but  it  would  have  Rill  a  better  effect,  if  he  were  obliged 
to  labour  a  piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing, 
planting,  fowing,  fsV.  both  the  body  and  mind  would 
be  exercifed.  A  long  journey,  or  a  voyage,  efpecially 
towards  a  warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  companions, 
has  often  very  happy  effects.  A  plan  of  this  kind, 
with  a  Shift  attention  to  diet,  is  a  much  more  rational 
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method  of  cure  than  confining  the  patient  within 
doors  and  plying  him  with  medicines. 

M  E  D I C 1 N  E. - In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  par¬ 

ticular  attention  muff  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When 
the  patient  is  in  a  low  date,  his  mind  ought  to  be 
Toothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as 
entertaining  dories,  pa  (times,  mufic,  &c.  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy  among 
the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  (lory  of  King  Saul; 
and  indeed  it  is  a  very  rational  one.  Nothing  can 
remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  effedtually  as  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  mod  efficacious  of  which 
is  mufic.  The  patient's  company  ought  likewife  to 
confid  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  this  date  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable 
averdons  againft  particular  perfons  *,  and  the  very  fight 
of  fuch  perfons  is  (Efficient  to  aidra<ft  their  minds,  and 
throw  them  into  the  utmod  perturbation. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  mud  be  bled,  and  have  his 
belly  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna, 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  folubie  tartar.  I 
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have  feen  the  lad  have  very  happy  effects.  It  may  be 
taken  io  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  diffolved  in  water- 
gruel,  every  day,  for  fundry  weeks,  or  even  for 
months,  if  neceffary.  More  or  lefs  may  be  given  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewife  a  good 
effect  •,  but  they  mud  be  pretty  drong,  other  wile  they 
will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perfpiration,  has  a  tendency  to  remove  this 
difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by 
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the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a  dram  of  puri¬ 
fied  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in 
any  way  that  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient ;  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  diddled  vinegar  may  be  daily 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think 
vinegar  the  belt  medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this 
difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  half  a  dram 
of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a  day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftb- 
mach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach 
iri  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum  afa- 
foetida  and  Ruffian  cador,  and  taken  in  the  quantity 
above  diredled.  If  mufk  is  to  be  adminidered,  a 
fcrupleor  twenty-five  grains  of  it  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus  with  a  little  honey  or  common  fyrup,  and  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  thefe 
medicines  fhould  be  ad  min  id e red  at  once  ;  but  which¬ 
ever  of  them  is  given,  mud  be  duly  per  fired  in,  and 
where  one  fails  another  may  be  tried 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif¬ 
eafe  to  take  medicines,  we  In  all  mention  a  few  out¬ 
ward  applications  which  iometimes  do  good  *,  the 
principal  of  thefe  areiflues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing. 
I  flues  may  be  made  in  any  pit  of  the  body,  but  they 
generally  have  the  bed  effiedt  near  the  fpine.  The 
difcharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
d, refling  them  with  the  mild  buffering  omtment,  and 
keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice  peas  in 
them.  The  mod  proper  place  for  a  fetch  is  between 
the  flio'ulder-blades ;  and  it  ought  to  be  placed  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  fpine, 
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The  palfy  is  a  lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  motion* 
or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  part  affefted.  A  palfy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or 
any  part  neceffary  for  life,  is  mortal.  When  it  affects 
the  ftomach,  the  inteflines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly 
dangerous.  If  the  face  be  affedted,  the  cafe  is  bad, 
as  it  fhews  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain. 
When  the  part  affedted  feels  cold,  is  infenffble,  or 
waftes  away,  or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  be¬ 
gin  to  fail,  there  is  fmall  hopes  of  a  cure. 

CAUSES.— — -The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 
Whatever  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous 
power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of  the  body. 
The  occasional  and  predifpofmg  caufes  are  various,  as 
drunkennefs  ;  wounds  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow; 
preffure  upon  the  brain  or  nerves ;  very  cold  or  damp 
air  ;  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ;  fudden 
fear ;  want  of  exercife  ;  or  whatever  greatly  relaxes 
the  fyftem,  as  drinking  much  tea*,  or  coffee,  <UV. 
The  palfy  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the 
nerves  themfelves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals 
Or  minerals,  as  mercury,  lead,  arfenick,  &c. 

*  Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water  would 
be  equally  permcious,-  This  however  Teems  to  be  a  miilake.  Many 
perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and  water  daily,  with¬ 
out  feeling  any  bad  confequences ;  yet  the  fame  quantity  of  tea  will 
make  their  hands  (hake  for  twenty-four  hours.  That  tea  affedls  the 
serves  is  likewife  evident  from  its  preventing  deep. 

In 
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In  young  perfons  of  a  full  habit,  the  palfy  mud  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  mud  be  bled,  bliftered,  and  have  his 
body  opened  by  .(harp  clyders  or  purgative  medicines. 
But,  in  old  age,  or  when  the  diieafe  proceeds  from 
relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a 
quite  contrary  courfe  mud  be  purfued.  The  diet  mud 
be  warm  and  attenuating,  confiding  chiefly  of  fpjcy 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  mudard,  horfe-radifh,  &c. 
The  drink  may  be  generous  wine,  mudard- whey,  or 
brandy  and  water,  Fridtion  with  the  flefh-brufh,  or 
-  a  warm  hand,  is  extremely  proper,  efpecialiy  on  the 
parts  affedled.  Bliftering  pladers  may  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  affedled  parts  with  advantage.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  vo¬ 
latile  liniment,  or  the  nerve-ointment  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  difpenfatory.  One  of  the  bed  external  appli¬ 
cations  is  eledlricity.  The  (hocks  fhould  be  received 
pn  the  part  affedled ;  and  they  ought  daily  to  be  re¬ 
peated  for  feveral  weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  to  be  frequently  adminidered.  Cephalic 
(huff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
likewife* of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affedled  with  nettles 
but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  ta 
blidering.  If  the  tongue  be  affedled,  the  patient  may 
gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and  mudard ; 
or  he  may  hold  a  bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with 
the  palfy-drops  or  compound  fpirits  of  lavender.  The 
wild  valerian  root  is  a  very  proper  medicine  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infufion  with  fage- 
leaves,  or  half  a  dram  of  it  in  powder  may  be  given 
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in  a  glafs  of  wine  three  times  a- day.  If  the  patient 
cannot  ufc  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  fal  volatile 
qleofum ,  compound  fpims  of  lavender,  and  tinbture 
of  caftor  each  hair  an  ounce;  mix  thefe  together,  and 
take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a  glafs  of  wine,  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  A  table-ipoonful  of  milliard  feed 
taken  frequently  is  a  very  good  medicine.  The  pa¬ 
tient  ought  iikewife  to  chew  cinnamon  bark,  ginger, 
or  other  warm  fpicerjes. 

Exerpise  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy  ; 
but  the  patient  muff  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift 
air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin;,and, 
if  poffible,  ffiould  remove  into  a  warmer  climate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING 

SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a  fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and 
is  affedted  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are 
moll  fubjedl  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it 
may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  at¬ 
tacks  any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure 
is  difficult;  but  when  after  forty,  a  cure  is  hardly  to 
be  expedted.  If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a  fhort 
fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is  reafon  to  hope ; 
but  if  it  continues  long  and  returns  frequently,  the 
profpebt  is  bad.  It  is  a  very  unfavourable  fymptom 
When  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. 

V-  »  '  *• 
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CAUSES. - The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  heredi¬ 

tary*  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  frights  of  the 
mother  when  with  child  ;  from  blows,  bruifes,  or 
wounds  on  the  head;  a  collection  of  water,  blood,  or 
ferous  humours  in  the  brain  ;  a  polypus ;  tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  flail  1;  exceifive  drinking  ;  in- 
tenfe  ftudy ;  excefs  of  venery ;  worms ;  teething  ; 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ;  too  great  emp- 
tinefs  or  repletion  ;  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c.  hyfteric  affedfions ;  contagion 
received  into  the  body,  as  the  infection  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  mealies,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. - An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs ;  pain  of  the  head ; 
dulnefs;  giddinefs  ;  nolle  in  the  ears;  dimnefs  of  fight; 
palpitation  of  the  heart ;  difturbed  deep ;  difficult 
breathing ;  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind ;  the 
urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin  ;  the  complexion 
is  pale ;  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  patient  often 
feels  as  it  were  a  fire  am  of  cold  air  ascending  towards 
his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife;  his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
the  hands  ;  his  eyes  are  diftorted  ;  he  harts,  and  foams 
at  the  mouth ;  his  extremities  are  bent  or  twilled  va¬ 
rious  ways ;  he  often  difcharges  his  feed,  urine,  and 
faeces  involuntarily ;  and  is  quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfe 
and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually 
return,  and  he  complains  of  a  kind  of  flupor,  weari¬ 
nefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  ;  but  has  no  remembrance 
q{  what  happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 
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The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affedtions 

*  :  *  f,  '4*  * 

of  the  mind,  a  debauch  of  liquor,  excefiive  heat,  cold,' 
or  the  like.  1  "  ' :  '  r 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of 
evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the 
vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcination.  it 
depends  however  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any 
other  malady  *,  and  its  cure  may  often  be  effected  by 
perfifling  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN.— ^Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  breathe  a  pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
fliould  be  light  but  nourifhing.  They  ought  to  drink 
nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwines  fiefh,  water-fowl,  and 
likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep  themfdves  cheerful,' 
carefully  guarding  againft  ail  violent  paffions,  as 
anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and  the  like.  ; 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  great  life  *,  but  the  patient 
muft  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or 
cold,  ail  dangerous  fituations,  as  Handing  upon  pre¬ 
cipices,  riding  deep  waters,  and  filch  like;  as  any 
thing  that  makes  him  giddy,  is  apt  to  occafion  a  fit. 

;  MEDICINE.— — The  intentions  of  cure  muft' 
vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the’  pa¬ 
tient  be  of  a;  ianguine  temperament,  and  there  be  rea- 
fon  to  fear  an  obftrudtion  nn  the  brain,  bleeding  and 
other  Evacuations-  will  be  neceffary.  When  the  dileale’ 
is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacua¬ 
tions,  thefe,  if  poffibie,  muft  be  reftored ;  if  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftituted  in  their  place.' 

—  -  *  ;  ■ *  */  •'  ^  "  •  Iffues' 
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fffues  or  fetons,  in  this  cafe,  have  often  a  very  good 
effedt.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe 
proceeds  from  worms,  proper  medicines  mult  be  u fed 
to  kill  or  carry  off  thefe  vermin.  When  the  difeafe 
proceeds  from  teething,  the  belly  iliould  be  kept  open 
by  emollient  clyflers,  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove  obilinate,  a  bliiler- 
ing  plafter  may  be  put  betwixt  the  fhoulders.  The 
fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when  epileptic  fits 
precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  or  meaiies,  &c. 

'  When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a  wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a  cure  is  not  to  be 
expedled.  When  it  is  owing  to  a  debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyilem,  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ilrengthen  the  nerves  may 
be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fteel  •,  or  the  anti- 
epileptic  eledluaries  recommended  by  Fuller  and 
Mead*,  •;  '  '  -  '  ‘  '  V  “  ■  ' 

Colebatch  fays,  that  the  mifletoe  cures  an  epi- 
lepfy  as  certainly  as  the  Peruvian  bark  does  an  inter¬ 
mittent  fever.  The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  half  a  dram 
of  the  powder,  four  times  a- day,  drinking  after  it  a 
draught  of  a  ftrong  infufion  of  the  fame  plant. 
Though  this  medicine  has  not  been  found  to  anfwer 
the  high  encomiums  which  have  been  pafied  upon  it, 
yet  in  obilinate  epileptic  cafes  it  may  be  tried.  It  mull 
be  ufed  for  a  confiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce 
any  falutary  effedls. 

Musk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fadlitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into 
a  bolus  and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

*  See  Append.  Elettuary  for  the  Epilepfy . 

7  Sometimes 
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Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Convulsion  fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epi¬ 
lepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion  fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gefliculations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effecfts  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges ;  and  afterwards  ufing  the  medi¬ 
cines  prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  viz.  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  and  fnake-root,  &c.  Chalybeate-waters 
are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe.  The  cold  bath 
is  likewife  of  fmgular  fervice,  and  ought  never  to  be 
negledted  when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a  fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affection 
of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caule 
that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excels  in  eating  or  drinking; 
from  a  hurt  of  the  ftomach;  poifons;  inflammations 
or  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  blad¬ 
der,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera.  In  gangrenes, 
acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a  hiccup  is  often  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeflion,  a  draught  of 
generous  wine,  or  a  dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor, 

will 
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will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe, 
plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft:  be  drank,  as  has  been 
formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  fdV.  it  is  very  danger¬ 
ous.  In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be 
obferved.  The  patient  mull  be  bled,  and  take  fre¬ 
quently  a  few  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a 
cup  of  wine- whey.  His  ftomach  fhould  like  wife  be 
fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water*  or  have 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  applied 
to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a  gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifep. 
tics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a  chance  to 
fucceed.  If  the  hiccup  be  a  primary  difeafe,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a  pitui- 
tous  or  a  bilious  humour,  a  gentle  vomit  and  purge, 
if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice. 
If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carminative  medft 
cines,  directed  for  the  heart-burn,  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  mufk; 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus,  and  repeated  occaflonally.  Opiates  are  likewife 
of  fervice*  but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A 
bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender, 
or  the  volatile  aromatic  tincfture,  may  be  taken  fre¬ 
quently.  External  applications  are  fometimes  alfo 
beneficial ;  as  the  ftomach  plafter,  or  a  cataplafm  of 
the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh  or  London  dif- 
p.enfttory?  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

I  LATELY 
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I  lately  attended  a  patient  who  had  almoft  a  con- 
ft  ant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently 
flopped  by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine,  and  other 
cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  re¬ 
turned.  Nothing  however  gave  the  patient  fo  much 
eafe  as  brifk  fmall  beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this, 
the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off  for  feveral  days,  which 
was  more  than  could  be  done  by  the  mod  powerful 
medicines.  The  patient  was  at  length  feized  with  a 
vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Upon  opening  the  body,  a  large  fchirrous  tumour  was 
found  near  the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

a  *  .  .  y  '  -  ■ .  ‘  ‘  ‘  1  '  '  '  '  '  ' 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  affiflance.  It  is 
moil  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  efpe- 
cially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfleric,  and  hypochon¬ 
driac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile  tea,  to  clean  his  ftomach.  After  this,  if  he 

?  c  ,  e ,  r  a  m 

has  been  coflive,  a  laxative  clyfler  may  be  given.  lie 
ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  befl  way  of  ad- 
miniffering  it,  is  in  a  clyfler.  Sixty  or  ieventy  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  clyfler  of  warm 
water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum 

\  i  *  ' 

given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in 
fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the  flo- 
mach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effects  of  the  anodyne  clyfler  are  overman- 

other; 
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other,  with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opium* 
may  be  given  ;  and  every  four  or  five  hours  a  bolus 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a  dram 
of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo¬ 
mented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  *,  or  blad¬ 
ders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  fhould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I  have  often  feen  thefe 
produce  the  mod:  happy  effects,  The  anodyne  balfam 
may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affected ;  and  an 
an;tihyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it,  for  home  time  after 
the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  ladling  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes ,  bleeding  is 
of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  fpirits  or  fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters. 
Bliftering  plafters  ought  likewife,  in  this  cafe,  to  be 
applied  to  the  ancles.  I.  have  often  feen  violent 
cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  removed  by  covering 
it  with  a  large  plafter  of  Venice  treacle. 

OF  THE  NIGHT  - MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreffion  or  weight  about  his 
bread:  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fhake 
off.  Fie  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  ^nd,  in 
danger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but 

finds 
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finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a 
houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  a  river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a  precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dafhed  to 
pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  *,  from  a  ftagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a  nervous  affec¬ 
tion,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we 
find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a  feden- 
tary  life,  and  live  full,  are  moft  commonly  afflicted 
with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  produce 
it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when  ate  late,  or 
the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after.  Wind  is  likewife 
a  very  frequent  caufe  of  this  difeafe ;  for  which  reafon 
thofe  who  are  affliffed  with  it  ought  to  avoid  ail 
flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  anything 
that  oppreffes  the  mind,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afflicted  with  the  night-mare  generally 
moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fhould  be 
waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the 
uneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is 
awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  generally  found  a  dram 
of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difeafe. 
That,  however,  is  a  bad  cuftom,  and,  in  time,  lofes 
its  effedL  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend 
upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulncfs, 
exercife  through  the  day,  and  a  light  flipper  taken 
early,  than  to  accuffom  himfelf  to  drams.  A  g'lafs 
of  peppermint- water  will  often  promote  digeffion  as 
much  as  a  glafs  of  brandy,  and. is  much  fafer.  After 
a  perfon  or  weak  digeffion  however  has  ate  flatulent 
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food,  a  dram  may  be  neceffary ;  in  this  cafe  we  would 
recommend  it  as  the  moll  proper  medicine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a  purge 
frequently,  and  life  a  fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions 
are  very  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe 
indeed  are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  ; 
but  whetl  wholly  negleded,  or  improperly  treated, 
they  often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwooning  are,  fudden  tran~ 
fitions  from  cold  to  heat ;  breathing  air  that  is 
deprived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  *3  great 
fatigue ;  exceffive  weaknefs ;  lofs  of  blood  ^  long 
fading  ^  fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paffions  or 
affedions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  long 
expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a  fwoon, 
upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink 
hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a  large  fire.  "Phis  might  eafily 
be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a 
warm  room  immediately  after  they  have  been  expofed 
to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually,  and 
not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body  has 
been  gradually  brought  into  a  warm  temperature. 

When  anyone,  in  confequence  of  negleding  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a  fwoon,  he  ought  immediately 
to  be  removed  to  a  cooler  apartment,  to  have  liga¬ 
tures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to 

have 
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have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar.  He 
fhouid  likewife  be  made  to  fmell  to  vinegar,  and 
fhouid  have  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can 
fwallow,  with  about  a  third  part  of  vinegar  mixed 
with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If  thefe  fhouid  not 
remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a  clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently,  lofes  its  elaflicity 
or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfohs  who  refpire  in  it 
often  fall  into  a  lwoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are,  in 
this  cafe,  deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all 
crowded  affemblies,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such 
fits  however  muff  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  tem¬ 
porary  death  ;  and,  to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they 
fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought  therefore  with 
the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  agairift.  The  method 
of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  affembly  rooms,  and 
all  other  places  of  public  refort,  be  large  and  well 
ventilated  ;  and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  fuch 
places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A  person  who  faints,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  *,  his 
temples  fhouid  be  rubbed  with  flrong  vinegar  or 
brandy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  hismofe. 
He  fhouid  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low; 
and  have  a  little  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  poured 
into  his  mouth,  as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it. 
If  the  perfon  has  been  fubjedt  to  hyfleric  fits,  caflor 
or  afafcetida  fhouid  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  burnt 
feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 

long 
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long  failing,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  fdr.  Thefe  however  muft 
be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  in- 
creafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and  eafy  upon 
his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  ihould  have  frefh 
air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fhculd 
confift  of  nouriihing  broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine, 
new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a  light  and  cordial 
nature.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmell  to 
a  bottle  of  Hungary- water,  eau  de  luce ,  or  fpirits  of 
hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm  brandy, 
or  to  lay  a  comprefs  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  pafilons  or  affedtions  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  muft  be  very  cautioufiy  managed.  He  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf  he  may 
drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm  tea,  with 
fome  orange  or  lemon  peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife  be 
proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  been  long  and  fevere, 
to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient 
clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This 
pradtice  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a 
full  habit ;  but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate, 
or  fubjedt  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  flich  people  is  to  expofe  them  to 
the  free  air,  and  to  ufe  cordial  and  ftimulating  rnedi- 
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cines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hungary  water,  fpirits  of 
lavender,  tin&ure  of  caftor,  and  the  like. 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are 
afflicted  with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  which  arifes  chiefly  from  the 'want  of  tone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
dried  flefh,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch 
like,  may  increafe  this  complaint*,  but  ftrong  and 
healthy  people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs 
they  cither  over-load  their  ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors 
that  are  in  a  fermenting  ftate,  and  confequently  full  of 
elaftic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes 
air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion 
complaints  is  almoft  always  a  fault  of  the  bowels 
themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to  prevent  the 
production  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after  it  is 
produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint  fuch  medicines  ought  to 
be  ufed  as  have  a  tendency  to  expel  wind,  and,  by 
ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its 
being  produced  there. 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous  ;  they  often  however  difappoint  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient.  The 
moll  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carminatives  are, 
Juniper  berries  ;  the  roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary ; 
the  feeds  of  anife,  caraway,  and  coriander  gum  afa- 
fcetida  and  opium  *  the  warm  waters,  tinCtures,  and 
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fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the  tindture  of  wood- 
foot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  ^ther,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  fays  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  lauda¬ 
num.  He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a  mixture 
with  peppermint* water  and  tincture  of  caftor,  or 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes  in  place  of  this  he 
gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafoetida.  He  obferves  that 
the  good  effects  of  opiates  are  equally  confpicuous, 
whether  the  flatulence  be  contained  in  the  ftomach  or 
inteftines ;  whereas  thefe  warm  medicines,  commonly 
called  carminatives ,  do  not  often  give  immediate  relief^ 
except  when  the  wind  is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  tether,  the  Dodtor  fays  he  has  often 
feen  very  good  effects  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints, 
where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is  a  tea- 
fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water. 
In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves  that  aether,  a  dram  of 
French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger 
either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infuled  in  boiling  water, 
are  among  the  beft  medicines  for  expelling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as 
makes  it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  in¬ 
wardly,  the  Dodlor  recommends  external  applications, 
which  are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of 
the  antihyfteric  and  ftomach  plafter  may  be  Ipread 
upon  a  piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  fize  as  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  fhould  be  kept  on 
for  a  conliderable  time,  provided  the  patient  be  able 
to  bear  it ;  if  it  fhould  give  great  uneaflnefs,  it  may  be 
taken  off,  and  the  following  liniment  ufed  in  its 
ftead. 
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Take  of  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce;  of  the 
expreffed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  mint  two 
drams.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  mixed  together, 
and  about  a  table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed-time. 

For  {Lengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  leflening  the  production  of  flatu¬ 
lence,  the  DoCtor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bit¬ 
ters,  chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent  cafes  he 
thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added  to  the 
tinCture  of  the  bark  and*  bitters,  and  that  the  aro¬ 
matic  powder  fhould  be  joined  with  the  filings 
of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  cof- 
tivenefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  nothing  anfwers 
better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills  taken 
every  night  at  bed-time. 

Take  of  afafoetida  two  drams;  facotrine  aloes; 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one 
dram  ;  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be 
fufficient  to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a  dram 
or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confeCtion,  given 
every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good  effeCls. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about 

■  c  v-  ,  repeated  fmall  bleedings 
often  give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  DoCtor  obferves  that  tea 
and  all  flatulent  alifrients  are  to  be  avoided  ;  and  that 
for  drink,  water  with  a  little  brandy  or  rum,  is  not 

only 
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only  preferable  to  malt-liquor,  but,  in  moil  cafes, 
alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjedl,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a  great 
meafure  agree  with  mine,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
adopt  them  *,  and  fhall  only  add  to  his  obfervations, 
that  exercife  is,  in  my  opinion,  fuperior  to  all  medi¬ 
cine,  both  for  preventing  the  production,  and  like- 
wile  for  expelling  of  flatulencies :  Thefe  effects, 
however,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  fauntering 
about,  or  lolling  in  a  carriage ;  but  from  labour,  or 
fuch  a&ive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  every  part 
pf  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjeft  to  low 
fpirits  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet, 
the  cold  bath,  exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  moil 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly 
increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas  ; 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and 
fprightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a  weak  relaxed  date 
of  the  domach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper.  Steel 
joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe  be  ufed 
with  advantage ;  but  riding  and  a  proper  diet  are  mod 
to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a  foulnefs  of  the  domach 
and  intedines,  or  obdru&ions  in  the  hypochondriac 
vifcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  1  have  fome« 
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times  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur- water  of  very 
great  iervice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a  fupprefiion  of 
the  menftrual  or  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  muft  either  be  reftored,  or  fome  others 
fubftituted  in  their  place,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the 
like.  Dr.  Whytt  obierves,  that  nothing  has  fuch 
fudden  good  effedts  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diitrefs  of  mind, 
nothing  will  afford  fuch  certain  relief  as  agreeable 
company,  variety  of  amufements,  and  change  of 
place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign  countries. 

Persons  afflidted  with  low  fpirits  fliould  avoid  all 
kind  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  ftrong  li¬ 
quors.  The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  ana  other  ftrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful,  but  when  taken  to 
excefs  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  humours, 

and  deprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  morp 
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neceffary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  often 
fly  to  ftrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which  means  they 
never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own  deftrudtion. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a  delicate  habit, 
whofe  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe 
nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moil  fubjedl 
to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  a  hyfteric  fit, 
as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of 
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the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  intefdnes,  by  wind, 
acrid  humours,  or  the  like.  A  fudden  fuppreffion  of 
the  menfes  often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits'.  They  may 
likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paffions  or  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  difappoint- 
ments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a  fwoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
fleep,  only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  affeCted 
with  catchings  and  ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymp- 
toms  which  precede  hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  various 
in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  ftretch- 
ing,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxiety.  At 
other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a 
feeling  as  if  there  were  a  ball  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards  the  ftomach, 
where  it  occafions  inflation,  flcknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting  *,  afterwards  it  arifes  into  the  gullet,  and 
occafions  a  degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which  quick 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with 
convulfive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  fucceed. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be 
to  fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is 
increafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
removed. 
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It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  pan> 
xyfm,  to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may 
be  proper  *,  but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or 
where  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  {landing,  or  arifes 
from  inanition,  it  is  not  fafe.  The  bed  courfe  in 
fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the  patient  by  ftrong  fmells,  as 
burnt  feathers,  afafoetida,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn, 
held  to  the  nofe.  Hot  bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  legs,  arms  and  belly 
may  be  ftrongly  rubbed  with  a  warm  cloth.  But  the 
beft  application  is  to  put  the  feet  and  legs  into  warm 
water.  This  is  peculiarly  proper  when  the  fits  pre¬ 
cede  the  flow  of  the  menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs, 
a  laxative  clyfter  with  afafoetida  will  be  proper  ;  and, 
as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fwallow,  two  table Tpoon- 
fuls  of  a  folution  of  afafoetida,  or  of  fome  cordial 
julep,  may  be  given. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft 
attempted  at  a  time  when  the  patient  is  moft  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet.  A  milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  will  often  perform  a 
cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to 
a  more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it 
off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  moft  proper 
drink  is  water  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  A 
cool  dry  air  is  the  beft.  Cold  bathing  and  every 
thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the 
fyftem,  is  beneficial ;  but  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or 
whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  conftantly 
eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poffible,  to  have  it  always 
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engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  interefting  pur- 
fuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ilrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyitem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol 
in  a  cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  like- 
wife  be  taken  in  fubitance,  provided  the  itomach 
can  bear  them  ;  but  they  are  generally  given  in  too 
frnaii  dofes  to  have  any  effedft.  The  chalybeate  waters 
generally  prove  beneficial  in  this  diforder. 

If  the  itomach  be  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits 
will  be  of  ufe  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  too  itrong, 
nor  frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and 
weaken  the  itomach.  If  there  be  a  tendency  to 
coftivenefs,  it  inuft  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by 
taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  fhall  be  found 
neceffary. 

To  lelfen  the  irritability  of  the  fyitem,  antifpaf- 
rnodic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines  are  mufk,  opium,  and  caitor. 
When  opium  difagrees  with  the  itomach,  it  may 
either  be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyiters. 
It  is  often  fuccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical 
head-achs  to  which  hyiteric  and  hypochondriac  pa¬ 
tients  are  fubjedt.  Caitor  has  in  fome  cafes  been 
found  to  procure  fleep  where  opium  failed;  for  which 
reafon  Dr.  Whytt  advifes,  that  they  fhould  be  joined 
together.  He  likewife  recommends  the  antihyiteric 
plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

Hysteric  women  are  often  afhidled  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moil  apt  to 
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feize  them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft  effi¬ 
cacious  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftering 
plafters,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When 
the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the 
remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on.  In  milder  cafes 
immerfing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  apply¬ 
ing  a  bliftering  plafter  to  the  part  affeded,  will  often 
be  fufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In  patients 
whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and  fenfible, 
it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering  plafter,  and  to 
attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk,  camphire,  and 
the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  com- 
preffion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented, 
and  fometimes  removed  by  tight  bandages ;  and  when 
convulfions  arife  from  a  flatulent  diftenfion  of  the 
inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they 
may  be  often  leflened  or  cured  by  making  a  pretty 
ftrong  compreffion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a 
broad  belt.  A  roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand  is 
frequently  ufed  as  a  remedy  for  cramps :  Though 
this  feems  to  owe  its  effed  chiefly  to  imagination ; 
yet,  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a  trial.  When 
fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  ftiarp  humours 
In  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  nothing  will  procure 
any  lafting  relief  till  thefe  are  either  corrected  or 
expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured 
periodic  convulfions  after  other  medicines  had  failed. 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It 
becomes  daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  ledentary 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider 
them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 
They  require  however  a  very  different  regimen;  and 
the  fymptoms  of  this,  though  lefs  violent,  are  more 
permanent  than  thofe  of  the  preceding. 

Men  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whole  paflions 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  moil  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought 
on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  abftrufe  fubje&s, 
grief,  the  fupprefiion  of  cu (lorn ary  evacuations,  ex- 
cefs  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
long-continued  evacuations,  obftrudtions  in  fome  of 
the  vifcera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen,  &V. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  faft  long, 
and  their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing  All 
acefcent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Flefh  meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink 
fhould  be  old  claret  or  generous  madeira,  Should 
thele  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a  little 
brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be  drunk. 

Che  erfulness  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all 
means  to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is 
pfeful.  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  benciicial ;  and, 

where 
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where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  frictions 
with  the  flefli-brufti  or  a  coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried. 
If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel 
either  by  fea  or  land.  A  voyage  or  a  long  journey, 
efpecially  towards  a  warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more 
fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  this  difeafe  are 
to  ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote 
the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  bell  an- 
fwered  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations, 
may  be  taken  in  the  lame  manner  as  directed  in  the 
preceding  difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
make  ufe  of  feme  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills 
compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afa* 
fcetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is 
neceffary  to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two, 
three,  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it 
lhall  be  found  needful,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afafcetida  may  fub- 
fritute  Spanifh  feap  in  its  place. 

Though  a  cheerful  glais  may  have  good  effects  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excels  is  hurtful. 
Intenfe  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the 
fpirits,  are  likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  cf 
nervous  diferders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter  ^  yet,  for  the  behoof  of  the  unhappy 
perfons  afflifled  with  thofe  obftinate  and  complicated 
maladies,  I  have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital 
fymptoms  under  diftinft  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe 
however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  different  difeafes, 
o  but 
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but  as  various  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe. 
They  all  arife  from  the  fame  general  caufes,  and 
require  nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment.  There 
are  many  other  fymptoms  that  merit  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  which  the  nature  of  my  plan  will  not  permit  me 
to  treat  at  full  length.  I  fhall  therefore  omit  them 
altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  moll  obvious  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  cr  avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afflidted  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a  great  delicacy  and  fen  Ability  of  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weak- 
nefs  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a  defedt  in  the 
conflitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  removed;  but 
may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care.  When  induced 
by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fevers,  profufe  he¬ 
morrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove  alfo  very  obfti- 
nate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a  courfe  of  regimen  cal¬ 
culated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

Rut  nervous  diforders  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes  which  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conflitution,  CA.  Excefiive  grief,  in- 
tenfe  fludy,  improper  diet,  and  negledt  of  exercife, 
are  the  great  fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of  dif¬ 
eafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deflroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  deprefles  the 
fpirit?,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and 
debility  of  the  whole  fyflem.  Inflances  of  this  are 
daily  to  be  feen.  The  lofs  of  a  near  relation,  or  any 
other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufficien.t  to  occaficn 
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the  moft  complicated  feries  of  nervous  fymptoms. 
Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be  avoided,  but 
furely  their  effedts,  by  a  vigorous  and  proper  exertion 
of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered  lefs  hurtful.  For 
directions  in  this  matter  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Grief  in  the  chapter  on  the  Paffions. 

The  effects  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion.  To 
prevent  thefe  effects,  fludious  perfons  ought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  hooks  *.  They  fhould 
never  ftudy  too  long  at  a  time ;  nor  attend  long  to 
one  particular  fubject,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  a  ferious 
nature.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  attentive  to  their 
pofture,  and  fhould  take  care  frequently  to  unbend 
their  minds  by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  going  into 
agreeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I  fhall  only  obferve  that 
nervous  difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  digeftion, 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  oppreffed 
with  frefh  loads  of  food,  before  fhe  has  had  time  to 
digeft  and  affimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are 
weakened,  and  the  veffels  are  filled  with  crude 
humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not 
fufficiently  nourifhing,  or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the 
bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for 
want  of  regular  frefh  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle, 
are  vitiated.  Thefe  extremes  are  therefore  with  equal 
care  to  be  avoided.  They  both  tend  to  induce  a 
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relaxation  and  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  with 
all  its  dreadful  train  of  confequences. 

But  the  moft  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders  is 
indolence .  The  adive  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their 
keeneft  force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is, 
that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in 
their  own  power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human 
nature  be  fuch,  that  man  muft  either  labour  or  fuffer 
difeafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any  right  to  exped 
an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exercile, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe, 
and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really  deferve 
our  pity.  We  have  in  a  former  part  of  the  book 
endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  conduct  ^ 
and  fhall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot  be  com¬ 
plied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
fupplied,  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrengthening 
medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bitters  ; 
the  preparations  of  Heel  j  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  &V. 


C  PI  A  P.  XLV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
fenfations,  or  to  give  a  minute  defcription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  ;  but 
to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe 

organs 
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organs  are  mod  liable,  and  to  fhew  how  they  may  be 
prevented  or  remedied. 
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’  No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjedt  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eye  j  nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the 
difeafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more 
ignorant  perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other 
clafs  of  difeafes ;  yet  a  very  fuperficial  acquaintance 
with  the  ftrudture  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of 
vifton,  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the 
danger^  of  trufting  to  them.  Thefe  difeafes  often 
exceed  the  fkill  of  the  moil  learned  phyfician ;  hence 
we  may  eafily  infer  the  danger  of  trufting  them  to 
ignorant  quacks,  who,  without  all  peradventure,  put 
out  more  eyes  than  they  cure.  But,  though  the  dif¬ 
eafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be  cured,  they  might 
often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented ;  and,  even  where 
the  fight  is  totally  loft,  many  things  might  be  done, 
which  are  generally  negledted,  to  render  the  unhappy 
perfon  both  more  ufeful  to  himfelf  and  to  fociety  *. 

*  It  is  pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or 
to  lofe  their  fight,  fhould  be  buffered  to  remain  in  ignorance,  or  to 
beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  ceconomy.  There  are 
many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very  capable,  as 
knitting,  carding,  turning  a  wheel,  teaching  languages,  fffr. 
Nor  are-  inttances  wanting  of  perfons  who  have  arrived  at  the 
higheft  pitch  of  learning  without  having  the  lead  idea  of  light. 
Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanaerfon  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
no  lefs  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh.  The  former 
was  one  of'  the  fir  ft  mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  the  latter, 
befides  being  a  good  poet  and  philofopher,  is  matter  of  all  the 
learned  languages,  and  a  very  confiderable  adept  in  molt  of  the 
liberal  arts. 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
objects  ;  keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a  hanging 
pofture  ;  violent  head-achs  ;  exceflive  venery  *,  the 
long  ufe  of  bitters  ;  the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vola¬ 
tile  fubftances  ;  various  difeafes ;  as  the  fmall-pox* 
mealies,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night-watching 
and  candle-light  ftudies.  Long  falling  is  likewife 
hurtful  to  the  eyes ;  and  frequent  heats  and  colds  are 
very  pernicious.  The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the 
ftoppage  of  euftomary  evacuations ;  as  morning 
fweats ;  fweating  of  the  feet;  the  menfes  in  women  •' 
and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excels 
are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight,  particularly  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and  other  llrong 
liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofie  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be 
obferved.  The  patient  mult  abfrain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the 
vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  tivid  lights 
and  glaring  colours  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall-beer ;  and  the 
aliment  muft  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeflion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  i  flues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon  whofe  eyes 
are  tender  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
proper  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or 
purge  every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night- 
ftudies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not  chafe 
a  feton  or  an  iflfue,  will  find  great  benefit  from  wear¬ 
ing  a  fmall  burgundy-pitch  pi  after  between  their 
{boulders. 
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A  gutta  ferena ,  or  amaurofis ,  is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a  decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  cure  j  but  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  compreftion  of  the  nerves  by  re¬ 
dundant  humours,  thefe  may  be  in  fome  meafure 
drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  body  mu  ft  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative 
mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young,  and  of  a 
fanguine  habit,  he  may  be  bled.  Cupping,  with 
Scarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  will  like- 
wife  be  of  ufe.  A  running  at  the  nofe  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating  powders,  65V. 
But  the  moft  likely  means  for  relieving  the  patient, 
are  iftlies  or  blifters  kept  open  for  a  long  time  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  on  on  the 
neck.  1  have  known  thefe  reftore  fight  even  after  it 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a  mer¬ 
curial  Salivation ;  or,  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  and  a  table-fpoonful  of  it 
taken  twice  awl  ay,  drinking  half  a  pint  of  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  farfaparilla  after  it. 

A  cataract  is  an  obftrudion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
interposition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either 
diminishes  or  totally  extinguishes  the  Sight.  It  is 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  chryftalline  humour.  In 
a  recent  or  beginning  catarad,  the  lame  medicines  are 
to  be  uled  as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ;  and  they  will 
fometimes  Succeed.  But  when  this  does  not  happed, 
and  the  catarad  becomes  firm,  it  muft  be  couched. 
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or  rather  extracted.  I  have  refolded  a  recent  cataraft 
by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges  with  calomel, 
keeping  a  poultice  of  frefn  hemlock  conftantly  upon 
the  eye,  and  a  perpetual  blifter  on  the  neck. 

The  myopia ,  or  Jhort-Jightednefs ,  and  th e  pre/bytopia, 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a  diftance ,  are  cliforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  ftrudlure  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
fome  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glafTes. 
The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a  concave,  and  the 
latter  of  a  convex  glafs. 

A  ftrabifmus ,  or  fquintiftg ,  depends  upon  an  ir¬ 
regular  contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
fpafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contract  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes 
unequally  expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likewife 
acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a  fquinting  nurfe  or 
playfellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be 
cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it. 
Almoft  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is, 
to  contrive  a  mafk  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will 
only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a  ftrait  direction. 

Spots  or  /pecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effect 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fm all¬ 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blind- 
nefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they  may 
fometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle  cauflics  and  dif- 
cutients-,  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine, 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a  furgical  operation  may 
be  tried :  The  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always  very 
doubtful. 
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The  blood-JJoot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a  ftroke, 
a  fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c, 

I  have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the 
hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a  bit  of 
fcarlet,  and  is  afterwards  of  a  livid  or  blackifh  colour. 
This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without  medicine. 
Should  it  prove  obflinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled, 
and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a  deco6tion  of  com- 
phry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A  foft  poultice  may  be 
applied  to  the  eyes ;  and  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery ,  or  weeping  eye^  is  generally  occafioned 
by  a  relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of 
the  eye.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  flrengthened  by 
bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary- 
water,  rofe-water  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  it, 
&c.  Medicines  which  make  a  revulfion  are  likewife 
proper  *,  as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  bliflers  on  the 
neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water, 

&V. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftrudtion 
of  the  lachrymal  dudt,  or  natural  paffage  of  the 
tears,  it  is  called  a  fiftnla  lachrymalis ,  and  can  only  be  . 
cured  by  a  furgical  operation. 


OF  THE  E  A  R. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceffive  noife; 
violent  colds  in  the  head  ;  fevers  *,  hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftanccs  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear ; 
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too  great  a  degree  of  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear. 
Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effect  of  old  age,  and  is 
incident  to  moft  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the  ftru&ure 
or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ;  and  the  unhappy  perfon 
not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife  dumb, 
for  life  *. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effedt  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed. 

*  Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  buffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  conffquently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loll  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
fuch  perfons  may  be  taught,  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  confider 
that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may  be 
taught  without  the  affiftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  capable  of 
demonftration,  but  is  actually  reduced  to  practice  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  ^Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  has,  by 
the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought  the  teaching  of 
dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  his  fcholars  are 
actually  more  forward  in  their  education  than  thofe  of  the  fame  age 
who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not  only  read  and  write  with 
the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife  /peak ,  and  are  capable  of  holding 
converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the  light.  What  a  pity  any  of  the 
human  fpecies  fhould  remain  in  a  ffate  of  idiotifm,  who  are  capable 
of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and  intelligent  as  others !  We  mention 
this  not  only  from  humanity  to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  deaf,  but  alfo  in  juftice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has 
far  exceeded  all  former  attempts  this  way;  and  indeed  it  exceeds 
imagination  itfelf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and 
examined  his  pupils  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of. — As  this 
gentleman,  however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a  few,  and  as  the 
far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend 
him,  it  would  be  an  a  ft  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  of  public 
utility,  to  erect  an  academy  for  their  behoof. 


Whew 


*02  O  F  T  H  E  E  A  R. 

When  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient 
mud  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  night ;  he  fhould  likewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water  at  bed- time.  When 
deafnefs  is  the  effed  of  a  fever,  it  generally  goes  off 
after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry 
wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  drop¬ 
ping  oil  into  them  *,  afterwards  they  mud  be  fyringed 
with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears, 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an 
ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tindure  of  afa- 
fcetida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a  few  drops  of 
it  put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  dopping 
them  afterwards  with  a  little  wool  or  cotton.  Some, 
indead  of  oil,  put  a  fmall  dice  of  the  fat  of  bacon 
into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with  moidure,  it 
may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  feton,  which  fhould 
be  made  as  near  the  affeded  parts  as  podible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  drop¬ 
ped  into  the  ear ;  others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary-* 
water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuler  extols  amber 
and  mufk  ;  and  Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known 
hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting  a  grain  or  two 
of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton- wool.  But  thefe 
and  other  applications  mud  be  varied  according  to 
the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice^  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently 

they 
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they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be 
tampered  with  ;  they  are  tender  organs,  and  require 
a  very  delicate  touch.  For  this  re  a  fon,  what  we 
would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is  to  keep  the 
head  warm  From  whatever  caufe  the  diiorder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper  ^  and  1  have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  molt  obflinate 
cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I  ever 
ufed. 


OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  import¬ 
ance  to  man  in  a  Late  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing,  yet,  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They 
are  feldom  to  be  reflored  when  loft,  which  ought  to 
make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  lead:  prove 
injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a  very  great  affinity 
betwixt  the  organs  of  tailing  and  duelling,  whatever 
hurts  the  one  generally  affects  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  {Emulated 
by  fragrant  and  poignant  diffies,  they  foon  lofe  the 
power  of  diflingui fhing  takes  and  odours  with  any 
degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a  flate  of  nature,  may 
perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute  as  any  other 
animal. 

The  fenfe  of  duelling  may  be  diminifhed  or  de- 
flroyed  by  difeafes  ;  as,  the  moiflure,  drynefs,  in¬ 
flammation  or  fuppu ration  of  that  membrane  which 

K  k  4  lines 
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lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfactory  membrane  ;  the  comprefTion  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A  defect,  or  too  great  a 
degree  of  folidity,  of  the  (mail  fpungy  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c.  may 
like  wife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may  alfo  be 
injured  by  a  collection  of  foetid  matter  in  thofe 
caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from  them. 
Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling 
than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  fharp  ferum,  may 
be  applied  ;  as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour*, 
camphire  diffolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The 
vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and 
benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the  nofe  and 
mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar¬ 
joram,  mixed  with  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and 
anifeed  ;  or  a  fternutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol ; 
twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  two 
ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The  fleam 
or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received  up  the 
noftrils  is  likewife  of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus, 
opening  obAruclions,  &c. 

If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
dreffed  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a  little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  thaf  cafe,  the  fplution  of 

$  the 
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the  corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as 
diredted  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  walked  with  it  j  and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar 
may  be  received  up  the  noftriis. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fuelling  are  inert,  or  want 
Simulating,  volatile  fairs,  ftrong  fluffs,  and  other 
things  which  occafion  freezing,  may  be  applied  to 
the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed 
with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little 
of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  take  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth, 
mucus,  aphthse,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue  :  It  may  be  depraved  by  a  fault  of  the  faliva, 
which,  being  difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 
fame  fenfation  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes, 
had  really  a  bad  tafte  ;  or  it  may  be  entirely  deftroyed 
by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and 
palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the 
fenfe  of  tafting  or  fuelling  than  obftinate  colds, 
efpecially  thofe  which  affect  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminifhed  by  filth,  mucus, 
&c.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped  and  frequently 
wafhed  with  a  mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens,  unlels  in  fevers  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this 
fymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 
the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe :  If  there  be  a 
bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile  :  What  is  called 
a  nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
torrefied  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 

acids ; 
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acids  :  A  fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors :  An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  ab¬ 
ler  bents  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter- 
ihells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of 
horferaddifti,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will 
help  to  recover  it. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftrudts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching  ; 
as  p relTu re  extreme*  cold,  &c.  it  may  likewife  be 
hurt  by  teto  great  a  degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the 
nerve  is  riot  fufficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or 
fkarffkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a  tenfion  of  it, 
or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  diforders  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of 
touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and  apoplexy,  and 
requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment. 

In  a  jhipor ,  or  defeft  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftrudion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the 
patient  muft  fir  ft  be  purged ;  afterwards  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  excite  the  addon  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimulate 
the  fyftetn,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
fpirit  of  hartftiorn,  fal  volatile  oleofum ,  horferaddifti, 
&c.  may  be  taken  inwardly  ;  the  difordered  parts, 
at  the  lame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with 
Treflti  nettles  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac .  Bliftering 

plafters 
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plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will  like- 
wile  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP.  XLV. 


OF  A  SCHIRRUS  AND  CANCER. 


SCHIRRUS  is  a  hard  indolent  tumour  feated 


in  fome  of  the  glands  •,  as  the  breaits,  the 
armpits,  £sV.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un¬ 
equal,  of  a  livid,  blackifh  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  a  fanies 
or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominably  fetid  fmell  is 
difcharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or 
ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of  45,  par¬ 
ticularly  women,  and  thofe  who  lead  an  indolent 
fedentary  life,  are  moft  fubjedl  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. - -This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to 

fupprefled  evacuations;  hence  it  proves  fo  frequently 
fatal  to  women  of  a  grofs  habit,  particularly  old 
maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the  men- 
ftrual  flux  ceales.  It  may  likewile  be  occafloned  by 
excefiive  grief,  fear,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or 
any  of  the  deprefling  paflions.  Hence  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  the  choleric,  and  thofe  perfons  who  devote 
themfelves  to  a  religious  life  in  convents  or  monaf- 
teries,  are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  the  long  continued  ufe  of  food  that,  is 
too  hard  of  digeftion,  gr  of  an  acrid,  nature ;  by 
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barrennefs  *,  celibacy  ;  indolence ;  cold  ;  blows  ; 
friction  \  p  re  flu  re ;  or  the  like.  Women  often  fuffer 
from  the  laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  flays,  which 
fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  breafts  fo  as  to  occaflon 
great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an 
hereditary  difpofltion. 

SYMPTOMS.- - This  diforder  feems  often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A  hard  tumour 
about  the  flze  of  a  hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is 
generally  the  firft  fymptom.  This  will  often  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  long  time  without  feeming  to  increafe,  or 
giving  the  patient  great  uneaflnefs ;  but  if  the  con- 
ftitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated  by  preflfure, 
or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it  begins  to 
extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  by 
pufhing  out  a  kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It  then  gets 
the  name  of  cancer ,  from  a  fancied  refemblance 
betwixt  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a  crab.  The 
colour  of  the  fkin  begins  to  change,  which  is  flrft 
red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifh,  livid,  and  at 
lafl  black.  The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a 
burning,  gnawing,  fhooting  pain.  The  tumour  is 
very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with  a  protuberance, 
or  rifling,  in  the  middle  ;  its  flze  increafes  daily,  and 
the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick,  knotty,  and 
of  a  blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a  thin,  (harp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts  till  it  forms  a  large  unflghtly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  flench  become 
intolerable ;  the  appetite  fails  *,  the  ftrength  is  ex- 
haufted  by  a  continual  hedic  fever at  lafl,  a  violent 
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haemorrhage,  or  difcharge  of  blood,  from  fome  part 
of  the.  body,  with  faintings,  or  convulfion  fits,  gene¬ 
rally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN. - -The  diet  ought  to  be  light, 

but  nourifhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned 
or  falted  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear; 
and  fhould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and 
amufe  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are 
carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the 
affebled  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all 
prefiure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  covering 
it  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE.- — —This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 
for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  pro- 
grefs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome 
of  its  moil  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated  by  proper 
applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the  difeafe 
is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too 
long.  Were  proper  means .uled  in  due  time,  a  cancer 
might  often  be  cured  *,  but,  after  the  diforder  has 
arrived  at  a  certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all  medi¬ 
cine  at  defiance. 

When  a  fchirrous  tumour  is  firfl:  difcovered,  the 
patient  ought  to  obferve  a  proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a-week  a  dole  of  the  common 
purging  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  .-alfo  be 
let ;  and  the  part  affedted  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice 
a-day  with  a  little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and 
kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  mud  be 
light,  and  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decodiion  of  woods 
*>r  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I. have  fometimes 

difcufied 
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difcufTed  hard  tumours,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
beginning  cancers,  by  a  courfe  of  this  kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauflic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be 
done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It 
can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a  cancer  after  the 
confutation  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the  common  way, 
which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom  fucceed.  Few 
people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpation  till  death  flares 
them  in  the  face  ;  whereas,  if  it  were  done  early,  the 
patient  would  be  in  no  danger  of  lofing  his  life  by 
the  operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove  a  radical 
cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off,  or,  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve 
the  mofl  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home 
fays,  that  half  a  grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury,  diffolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice 
in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewife  recom¬ 
mends  an  infufion  of  the  folanum ,  or  night-fhade,  in 
cancers  of  the  breads. 

But  the  medicine  mofl  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at  Vienna, 
has  of  late  recommended  the  extra<5l  of  this  plant  as 
very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Do6lor 
fays  he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without 
ever  hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifeft  ad- 
2  vantage. 
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vantage.  He  advifes  the  patient  however  to  begin 
with  very  frnall  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to 
increafe  the  dofe  gradually  till  forne  good  effed  be 
perceived,  and  there  to  relt  without  further  increafe. 
From  two  or  three  grains  at  firft,  the  Dodor  fays  he  has 
increafed  the  dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drams  a~day, 
and  finds  that  fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  feve- 
ral  wreeks  without  any  bad  confequences. 

a 

The  regimen  which  the  Dodor  recommends  during 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  fub- 
flances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics.  He 
fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a  moderate  ufe  of  acids ;  and 
adds,  that  the  patient  fhould  live  in  a  pure  free  air, 
and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  poffible. 

The  Dodor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in  which 
a  cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock,  but 
fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large  dofes 
without  any  apparent  benefit;  neverthelefs,  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  been  cured  by  perfifling  in  the  ufe  of  it  for 
half  a  year  longer.  This  is  at  lead  encouragement  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  Though  we  are  far  from  thinking 
the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extravagant  encomiums 
which  the  Dodor  has  bellowed  upon  it,  yet,  in  a  difeafe 
which  has  fo  long  baffled  the  boafled  powers  of  medi¬ 
cine,  we  think  it  ought  always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extrad.  7  hey  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr. 
Nicholfon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 
the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a  few  grains  to  half  a 
dram,  and  gave  near  four  drams  of  it  in  the  day  with 
remarkably  good  effeds.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be 
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ufed  externally  either  as  a  poultice  or  fomentation* 
The  fore  may  likewife  be  kept  clean  by  injecting  daily 
a  ftrong  decodlion  of  the  tops  and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho¬ 
roughly  clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  negledted. 
The  beft  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot 
may  be  grated,  and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as 
will  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice  or  cata- 
plafm.  This  muft  be  applied  to  the  fore,  and  re¬ 
newed  twice  a*day.  It  generally  cleans  the  fore, 
eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmell, 
which  are  objedts  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a 
dreadful  diforder  *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended  not  only  as  a  proper  drink,  but  as  a  power¬ 
ful  medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  muft  be  frequently 
made  frefh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may  be 
drank  every  day  for  a  confiderable  time.  No  benefit 
can  be  expedted  from  any  medicine  in  this  difeafe 
tinlefs  it  be  perfifted  in  for  a  long  time.  It  is  of  too 
obftinate  a  nature  to  be  foon  removed  ;  and,  when  it 
admits  of  a  cure  at  all,  it  muft  be  brought  about  by 
inducing  an  almoft  total  change  of  the  habit,  which 
muft  always  be  a  work  of  time.  Setons  or  iftlies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimes 
good  effedts. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a  kind  of  folace.  1'his  will  not 
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indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s 
agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  coi> 

tinues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
ufe  wholefome  food  ;  to  take  fuffident  exercife  in  the 
open  air ;  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible ,  and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and 
every  kind  of  prelfure  upon  the  breads  or  other 
glandular  parts  *. 


CHAP,  XLVI* 

OF  POISONS, 

EVERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons, 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effects 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of 
delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  affiftance  of 
phyficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  medi¬ 
cal  knowlege  is  here  necdfary  j  the  remedies  for  mod 
poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained, 
and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the 
application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a  fpecific,  has  done  much 

I  «  m  £  '  ■ 
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#  As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  directions .for/ the  gathering  and 
preparing  of  that  plant ;  but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now 
kept  in  the  drops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get  them 
there,  with  proper  directions  for  ufm-g  them, 
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hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach,  with¬ 
out  exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcharging  them 
as  foon  as  poffble. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious  than  in  this  Poifon  is  feldom 
Ion o;  in  the  ftomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  This  fhews  plainly  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  dictates  to 
every  man,  that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into 
the  ftomach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately  to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded, 
the  danger  ariflng  from  poifons  might  generally  be 
avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious, 
and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every  man. 

W  e  lh all  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a 
detail  of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed 
among  ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard 
to  poifons ;  neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafted 
antidotes  which  have  been  recommended  either  for 
preventing  or  obviating  their  effects  ;  but  fhall  con¬ 
tent  ourfeives  with  pointing  out  the  poifons  mod 
common  in  this  country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vege¬ 
table,  or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 
corrofive  quality ;  as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corroflve 
iublimate  of  mercury,  £s?c. 

Those  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  ftnpefadtive  quality ;  as  poppy*  hem¬ 
lock, 
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lock,  henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fha.de, 

&c. 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  infedlion 
either  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poiion  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effects 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a  wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS.— — Arfenic  is  the  moil 
common  of  this  clafs ;  and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effects  and  method  of 
cure,  what  is  fa  id  with  fefpecl  to  it,  will  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive  pollen. 

When  a  perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per¬ 
ceives  a  burning  heat,  and  a  violent  pricking  pain  in 
his  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  intolerable  third,  and  an 
inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel 
rough  and  dry  ;  and,  if  proper  help  be  not  foon 
adminiflered,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great  anxiety, 
hiccuping,  faintings,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities* 
To  thefe  fucceed  black  vomits,  foetid  ftools,  with  a 
mortification  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which 
are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the 
patient  fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
falad  oil  till  he  vomits  *,  or  he  may  drink  warm  water 
mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  like  wife  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  1  hefe  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  con¬ 
tinues.  Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  English  quarts 
before  the  vomiting  ceafed  ;  and  it  is  never  fafe  to 
leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon 
remains  in  the  ftomach. 
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These  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  j  but  if 
they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a 
dram  or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
muft  be  given,  or  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or 
vinegar  of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water 
which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be  excited 
by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a  feather. 
Should  thefe  methods  however  fail,  half  a  dram  of 
white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar 
muft  be  admin iftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  poifon  has  got 
down  to  the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft 
be  very  frequently  thrown  up ;  and  the  patient  muft 
drink  emollient  decoftions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfh- 
mallows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewife  take  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a  folution  of  Glauber’s 
falts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a  healing  and  cooling  quality ;  to  abftain  from 
fiefn  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk, 
broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon- 
meats. of  eafy  digeftion.  His  drink  fhould  be  barley- 
water,  linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild 
mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafton  fome  degree  of 
giddinefs,  and  often  a  kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 
Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though 
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Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ;  yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  dis¬ 
charged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a  cauftic  or  corroftve 
nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to  wound  and  inflame  the 
bowels  than  mineral  fubftances ;  no  time  however 
ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  difcharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a  medicine  both  in 
a  folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  indeed  a  valuable 
medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quantity,  but  as  an 
over-dofe  proves  a  ftrong  poifon^  we  Shall  point 
out  its  common  effects,  together  with  the  method  of 
cure. 

Too  great  a  quantity  of  opium  generally  occafions 
great  drowflnefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apopledtic 
fymptoms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an 
inclination  to  fleep,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
keep  him  awake.  Every  method  mu  ft  however  be 
tried  for  this  purpofe.  He  Should  be  toiled,  flhaked, 
and  moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering  plafters  ihould 
be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  ftimulating  medi¬ 
cines,  as  falts  of  hartihorn,  &c.  held  under  his 
nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the 
fame  time  every  method  muft  be  taken  to  make  him 
difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
manner  diredled  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong 
vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with  oil, 
&c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he 
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has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice 
of  lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nourifhing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper  j  but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  flomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the 
greateil  circumipedtion  is  necefiary  both  with  regard 
to  food  and  medicine. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANI¬ 
MALS-- — We  fhall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  as  it  is  both  the  mod;  common  and  dangerous 
animal-poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contract  this 
difeafe  are,  fo  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog- 
kind,  viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is 
called  the  rabies  canina ,  or  dog  madnefs.  Of  the  laft 
we  have  none  in  this  ifland ;  and  it  fo  feldom  happens 
that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  firlf,  that  they  fcarce 
deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a  thing  fhould 
happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is  precifely  the  fame 
as  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a  dog  are  as  follow: 
At  firft  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company  :  He  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peeviih,  and  apt  to  bite  Grangers  :  His 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy  :  Afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  feeming  heavy  and 
watery  1  He  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
panting  along  with  a  kind  of  dejefted  air,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs 
gr§  faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a  certain 
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fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by 
the  fmell ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  if  he 
efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or 
three  days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted  with  heat,  hunger, 
and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moil  frequent  after  long  dry,  hot 
feafons  ;  and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  {linking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frefh  water,  are 
moll  liable  to  it. 

When  any  perfon  is  bit  by  a  dog,  the  drifted 
enquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  be 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeabie  conlequences  arife 
from  neglefting  to  alcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a  dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad ;  but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot, 
it  was  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  raft.  This  fhould 
induce  us,  infcead  of  killing  a  dog  the  moment  he 
has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him 
alive,  at  lead  till  we  can  certain  whether  he  be 
mad  or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  imagine  a  dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  matter,  runs 
about  in  qued  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other  dogs,  and 
perhaps  by  men.  The  creature  thus  frightened, 
beat,  and  abuled,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his 
tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a  crowd 
is  after  him  •,  while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofely  pur- 
fued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy, 
naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf-defence.  Ke 
foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  paffes  cur¬ 
rently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impodible  to 
prove  the  contrary. 
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This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effedts  of  their  bite  ? 
This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  in¬ 
fallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though 
not  one  in  a  thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet 
they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers.  No 
wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes  fhould  be  cured  by 
imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous  people 
firft  itnpofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  deceive  others. 
The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed  to  prevent 
the  effedfs  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not  mad, 
is  recommended  to  a  perfon  who  has  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  bit  by  a  dog  that  was  really  mad.  He 
takes  it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effedts  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo 
much  to  a  defedt  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications, 
i  am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  adminiftered 
immediately  after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued 
for  a  fuffieient  length  of  time,  we  fhould  not  iofe 
one  in  a  thoufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  bit  by  a  mad  dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which,  neverthelefs,  heals  as  foon  as  a  com¬ 
mon  wound  :  But  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful, 
and  as  the  painfpreads  towards  the  neighbouringparts, 
the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  liftlefs.  His  deep  is 
unquiet  with  frightful  dreams;  he  fighs,  looks  dull, 
and  loves  folitude.  Thefe  are  the  forerunners,  eg 
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rather  the  ftrfl  fymptoms,  of  that  dreadful  difeafe 
occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  But  as  we  do 
not  propofe  to  treat  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point 
out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we  fhall  not  take 
up  time  in  fhewing  its  progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion 
to  its  commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal, 
is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  mull  render  fuch 
perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very 
unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effects.  If  the 
perfon  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days  after  the 
time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 
Some  indeed  have  gone  mad  twelve  months  after  they 
were  bit ;  but  I  never  knew  it  happen  later ;  and  of 
this  I  only  remember  to  have  feen  one  inftance. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effedts  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the  different  fecretions,  and  antifpaf- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a  preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a  thoufand 
times.  T 

The  dodtor’s  prefcription  is  as  follows : 

“  Take  afh~coloured  ground  liver- wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  black  pep¬ 
per  powdered,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe 
well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  doles; 
one  of  which  mnft  be  taken  every  morning  failing^ 
for  four  mornings  fucceffively,  in  half  an  Englifh 
pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 
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After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muft 
go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a  cold  fpring  or  ft  er, 
every  morping  fading,  for  a  month*,  he  imft  be 
dipped  all  over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above 
water)  longer  than  hall  a  minute,  if  the  water  be 
very  cold  After  this  he  muft  go  in  three  t  s 
a- week  for  a  fortnight  longer. 

The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  be  *ns  to  Te 
the  medicine.” 

We  fhall  next  mention  the  tar  ft  In  ia 

fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  o.  o  .  poled 
of  cinnabar  and  mufk.  It  is  efteemed  a  gn  at  mti- 
fpafmodic  ;  and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

u  Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty  four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a  fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a  glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be  re¬ 
peated  j  but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
it  m  .  it  be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a  good  anti- 

O  c> 

fpafmodic  medicine : 

1  ake  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half  a 
dram,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire 
feven  grains  ;  make  thefe  into  a  bolus  with  a  little 
fyrup  of  fafifon. 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner  ; 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drams,  camphire  one 

dram  j 
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dram  ;  rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  divide 

the  whole  into  ten  dofes. 

Mercury  is  another  medicine  of  great  efficacy, 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of 
madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a  preventive,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  rub  daily  a  dram  of  the  ointment  into 
the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
fhould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient's  food  or 
drink. 

These  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effeds  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

We  would  not  however  advife  people  to  trull  to  any 
of  them  *,  but  from  a  proper  combination  of  their 
different  powers,  there  i§  the  greateit  reafon  to  hope 
for  fucceis.  .  \ 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies, 
in  not  taking  them  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time. 
They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines 
intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To 
this,  and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines, 
mull  we  impute  their  frequent  want  of  luccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confids  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a  poilon 
fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  neceffary ; 
and  here  the  defed  of  the  dodor’s  prefeription  feems 
to  lie. 

The  Eaft-India  fpecific  is  Hill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 


As 
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As  thefe  and  moffc  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fliall  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  courfe : 

If  a  perfon  be  bit  in  a  fleftiy  part,  where  there  is 
no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood  veffel,  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But 
if  this  be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  walked  with  fait  and  water, 
or  a  pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards 
dreffed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
the  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead's 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
doctor  diredts  for  four  days  fucceftively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  dram  of  the  mercurial 
ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a  purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a  few  days  till  the  effedt  of  the  mercury 
be  quite  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe  the 
cold  bath,  into  which  he  muft  go  every  morning  for 
five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fhould  feel  cold  and  chilly 
lor  a  long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath, 
it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a  tepid  one,  or  to  have  the 
water  a  little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  oft  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 

one 
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one  of  the  bolufesof  fnake-root,  afafoetida  and  cam* 
phire ;  or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire, 
and  fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  mull  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A  proper  regimen  muff  be  obferved  during  the 
whole  courfe.  The  patient  Ihould  abffain  from 
fieih,  and  all  faked  and  high-feafoned  proviffons. 
He  mud:  avoid  ffrong  liquors,  and  live  moffly  upon 
a  light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  FI  is  mind  ihould  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  exceffive 
heat  and  violent  paffions  avoided  with  the  utmoft 
care. 

I  have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  ohferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  muff  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  ot  improper  medicines,  or  not  tiling  proper 
ones  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a  fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  truffing 
to  tliefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a  regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfo- 
lutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefen t 
cafe  :  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  cattle  be  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is 
fufficient ;  as  if  the  fait  water  were  a  charm  again (1 
the  effects  of  the  bite.  This,  andfuch  like  whims, 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  if  a  perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  Ihould  go  mad 

after- 
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afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be  affe&ed  with  the  dif- 
order  at  the  fame  time ;  but  this  notion  is  too  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  deferve  a  ferious  confideration.  It  is  a  good 
rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as  poflible,  as 
the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome  time  before 
its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hydrophobia  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  dog  which  fhewed  no 
other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but  liftleffnefs  and  a 
fullen  difpofition. 

It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  no  proper  enquiry 
has  ever  been  made  into  the  truth  of  the  common  opi¬ 
nion,  that  a  dog  which  has  been  wormed  cannot  bite 
after  he  goes  mad.  If  the  faff  could  be  afeertained, 
and  the  practice  rendered  general,  it  would  fave  both 
the  lives  and  properties  of  many. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it 
incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be 
cured,  has  been  productive  of  the  moil  horrid  conse¬ 
quences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy 
perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe, 
to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  iuffocate 
them  between  mattreffes  or  feather-beds,  &c.  This 
conduct  certainly  deferved  the  fevered  punifhment ! 
We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  will 
never  again  be  heard  of. 

I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
own  experience  ;  but  the  learned  DoCtor  Tiffotfays  it 
may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner : 

j.  The  patient  mud  be  bled  to  a  confiderable 
quantity*,  and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  thrice,  or 
even  a  fourth  time,  if  circumdances  require  it. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  patient  fliould  be  put,  if  pofTible,  into  a 
warm  bath ;  and  this  fliould  be  ufed  twice  a  day. 

3.  He  fliould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clvfters. 

j  1 

4.  1'he  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 

fhouid  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice 

a- day. 

■» 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
fhouid  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours,  a  dofe  of  Cob’s  powder 
fliould  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-  tree 
and  elder-flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by  rubbing 
together  in  a  mortar,  to  a  very  fine  powder,  of  native 
and  factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grains ;  of 
mufk,  fixteen  grains. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  is 
not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mentioned 
above  :  Take  one  dram  of  Virginia  fnake  root  in  pow¬ 
der  •,  of  camphire  and  afafoetida  ten  grains  each ;  of 
opium,  one  grain  *,  and,  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  of 
conferve,  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a  bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a  great  naufea  at  the  llomach,  with 
a  bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a  vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muft  be 
light  ^  as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy 
vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fliould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubjed  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a  dram  of  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark  thrice  a- day. 
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The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal  rubbed 
into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that 
is  all  the  vipei^catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we 
fhould  not  think  is  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged 
viper.  It  would  furely  be  more  fa fe  to  have  the 
wound  well  fucked  *,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
warm  falad-oil.  A  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foft- J 
ened  with  falad-oil,  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
wound  *,  and  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  vi- 
negar-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make' 
him  fweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines 
which  can  be  ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be  fick,  he 
may  take  a  vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to 
cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  animals  of  this 
country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infedls,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  flings  aredeldom  attended 
with  danger,  unlefs  when  a  perfon  happens  to  be 
flung  by  a  great 1  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time  ; 
in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the 
inflammation  and  fwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpofe, 

*  The  pra&ice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient;  and  in¬ 
deed  nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut 
out,  this  is  the  mod  likely  way  for  extracting  the  poifon.  There 
can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon  does  no 
harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a  wound.  The  perfon  who 
fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  waffi  his  mouth  frequently  with 
faladhoil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  ev(  a  the  leak  inconveniency,* 
The  Pjylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Marjl  in  Italy.,  were  famed  for  curing 
the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by-  fucking  the  wound  ;  and  we  are 
told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America  praftife  the  fame  at  this  day. 

'  appty 
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apply  honey ;  others  lay  pounded  parftey  to  the  part. 
A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice  treacle  is  likewife 
recommended  3  but  I  have  always  found  rubbing  the 
part  with  warm  falad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed, 
when  the  ftings  are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the 
patient’s  life,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  muft 
not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but 
muft  likewife  be  bled;  and  take  fome  cooling  medi¬ 
cines,  as  nitre  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  Aiould  drink 
plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

1  It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  iftand  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  moft  virulent  kind.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
effeds  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom,  in  this  country, 
are  really  other  difeafe-s,  and  proceed  from  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
!  every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
i  and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
i  leflnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againft 
!  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which 
they  do  not  know  *,  and  all  poifonous  plants  to  which 
;  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  be 
deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  difficult  a  talk  as 
1  fome  people  may  imagine. 

Poisonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
1  they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places 3  but, 
i  as  they  prove  often  deft ru dive* to  cattle,  dry  fhould 
i  be  rooted  out  of  all  pafture-grounds.  They  ought 
I  likewife,  for  the  fafbty.of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be 
j  deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  vil- 
j  '  Mm.  lages  3 
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lages ;  which,  by  the  by,  are  the  places  where  they 
mod  commonly  abound.  I  have  feen  the  poifcnous 
hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  thornapple,  and  the 
deadly  night-fhade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of 
a  fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thole  living  in  it,  had  loft  their  lives 
by  one  or  other  of  thefe  plants ;  yet  no  method,  that 
I  could  hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root  them 
out ;  though  this  might  be  done  at  a  very  trifling 
expence. 

Seldom  a  year  paftes  but  we  have  accounts  of  fe¬ 
veral  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots  in  dead 
of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they  had 
o-athered  for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples  ought  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedt  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe.  Mufh¬ 
rooms  may  be  a  delicate  difh,  but  they  are  a  danger¬ 
ous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by  perfons  who 
do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  another,  and 
take  every  thing  for  a  muftiroom  which  has  that  ap¬ 
pearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a  poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries  ;  but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly 
intended  for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefe  over.  It 
may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  behoof 
of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an 
eftediual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattle-fnake. — The  prefcription  is  as  follows : 
Take  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fum- 
mer,  roots  and  branches  together,  a  diffident  quan¬ 
tity  ;  bruife  them  in  a  mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the 
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juice,  of  which  give,  as  foon  as  polfible,  one  large 
■fpoonful;  if  the  patient  be  fwelled,  you  muft  force  it 
down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  cure;  but,  if 
he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give  an¬ 
other  fpoonful,  which  never  fails.— -If  the  roots  are 
dried,  they  muft  be  moiftened  with  a  little  water.  To 
the  wound  may  be  applied  a  leaf  of  good  tobacco 
moiftened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who 
fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a  negro  ;  for  the  difcovery 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life, 
by  the  General  Aflembly  of  Carolina. 

It  Is  poftible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme¬ 
dies  for  every  kind  of  poifon  ;  but  as  we  have  very 
little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again  to 
recommend  the  moft  ftri£t  attention  to  the  following 
rules,  Viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has 
been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  pof¬ 
fible,  to  be  difcharged  by  vomits,  clyfters,  and  purges  $ 
and,  when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a 
wound,  that  it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  promote 
the  different  fecretions,  efpecially  thefe  of  fweat,  urine, 
and  infen fible  perfpiration  $  to  which  may  be  joined 
antifpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tendon 
■  and  irritation ;  the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mufe, 
camphire,  and  aiafoetida. 


CHAP.  XLViL 


OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

IN  a  former  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which  at 
that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confe- 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons 
tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder  \  but  the 
danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
muft  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowlege  of 
his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a  plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will  be  fure  to 
render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  con^ 
ftitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per¬ 
fons  who  contrad  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a  fort 
of  difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  neceffary,  and 
makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  al¬ 
together,  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a  fudden 
and  fecret  cure but  who  in  fad  only  remove  the 
fymptoms  for  a  time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe 
deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this  means  a  flight  infedion, 
which  rrlight  have  been  cured  by  regimen  alone,  is 
often  converted  into  an  obftinate,  and  fometimes  in¬ 
curable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending 
this  difeafe  is,  that  it  affumes  a  variety  of  different 
fhapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 

a  (Tern- 
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affemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a  fingle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a  more  different  method  of  treat- 
ment  than  this  does  in  its  different  dages.  Hence 
the  folly  and  danger  of  miffing  to  any  particular 
nodrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  nodrums  are  how¬ 
ever  generally  adminidered  in  the  fame  manner  to  all 
who  apply  for  them,  without  the  lead  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  difeafe,  the  conditution  of  the  patient, 
the  degree  of  infedtion,  and  a  thoufand  other  cir~ 
cumdances  which  are  of  the  utmod  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants, 
nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  diffolute  lives,  are  often  affedled  with  it, 
and  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of 
their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy  condition 
of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our  excufe,  if 
any  excufe  be  neceifary,  for  endeavouring  to  point 
out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too  common 
difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  however, 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
dages,  would  require  a  much  larger  fp ace  than  we 
have  allotted  to  this  part  of  our  fubjedt;  we  fhali 
therefore  confine  our  obfervations  chiefly  to  circum- 
dances  of  importance,  omitting  fuch  as  are  either 
trifling,  or  which  occur  but  feldom.  We  fhali  like- 
wife  pafs  over  the  hidory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the 
different  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  under¬ 
gone,  fince  it  was  fird  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
many  other  circumdances  of  a  fimilar  nature  •  all 
of  which,  .though  they  might  tend  to  amufe  the 
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reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufeful  know- 

lege.  3iO(i!  m  ait 

OF  THE  VIRUEENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  '  dif- 
charge  of  infectious  matter  from  the  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration  in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infection  has 
been  received  ;  fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the  end  of 
four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  difcharge,  the 
patient  feels  an  itching  with  a  fmall  degree  of  pain  in 
the  genitals.  Afterwards  a  thin  glary  matter  begins 
to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paflage  which  ftains  the 
linen,  and  occafions  a  fmall  degree  of  titillation, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  making  water  ;  this,  gra¬ 
dually  increaflng,  arifes  at  length  to  a  degree  of  heat 
and  pain  which  are  chiefly  perceived  about  the 
extremity  of  the  urinary  paflage,  where  a  flight 
degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewife  begin  to 
appear. 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine, 
and  running  increafe,  while  frefh  fymptoms  daily 
erifue.  In  men  the  erections  become  painful  and 
involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent  and  lading  than 
when  natural.  This  fymptom  is  molt  troublefome 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which 
was  at  firft  only  perceived  towards  the  extremity, 
now  begins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  paflage,  and 
is  mod  intenfe  juft  after  the  patient  has  done  making 
water.  The  running  gradually  recedes  from  the 
colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  matter. 

When, 
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When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all 
the  iymptoms  are  more  intenfe ,  the  heat  of  urine  is 
fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  of  it, 
and,  though  he  feels  a  conftant  inclination  this  way, 
yet., it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and 
often  only  by  drops  :  the  involuntary  erections  now 
become  extremely  painful  and  frequent  -9  there  is  alfo 
a  pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  feat, 
and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  fharp,  of  a  brown,' 
greeniffi,  and  fometimes  of  a  bloody  colour. 

By  a  proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms  gradually  abates  ;  the  heat  of  urine  goes  off  ^ 
the  involuntary  and  painful  erections,  and  the  heat 
and  pajn  about  the  feat  become  eafier ,  the  running 
alio  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  pretty  readily  diftinguifhed  from  any  other 
difeafe.  There  are  however  fome  few  diforders  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  nicer  in  i he  kidnies 
or  bladder,  the  fluor  aims  or  whites  in  women,  &c. 
But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes  away 
only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  ip  Hindi er  of  the 
bladder  is  open ;  whereas  in  a  gpnorrhcsa,  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  conffant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult  to 
diftinguifh,  and  muff  be  known  chiefly  from-  its 
effects,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infedHon,  &c 

REGIMEN.— - When  a  perfon  has  reafon  to 

fufpedt  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedtion,  he 
ought  moft  ftridlly  to  obferve  a  cooling  regimen,  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  a  heating  nature,  as  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,  faked,  high- 
feafoned,  and  fmoke-dried  provifions,  &V.  as  allb 
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all  aromatic  and  Simulating  vegetables,  as  onions* 
garlic,  {ballot,  nutmeg*  milliard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  fuch  like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light  pud¬ 
dings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  barley- 
water,  milk  and  water,  decodtions  of  marfhmallows 
and  liquorice,  linfeed  tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  thefe 
he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercife  of 
all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  and  venereal 
pleafures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  muft 
beware  of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  vio¬ 
lent,  he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE.-- — A  virulent  gonorrhoea  can 
feldom  be  cured  fpeedily  and  effedtually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expedl, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  or  three  months,  and  fometimes  for  five 
or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a  flight  infedliort  may  be  car¬ 
ried  off  in  a  few  days  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  injedting  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a  little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed  tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infedtion,  they  will  at  leaft  have  a 
tendency  to  leffen  its  virulence.  Aflringent  injec¬ 
tions  however  are  always  to  be  ufed  with  caution. 
When  the  difeafe  is  flight  and  quite  recent,  they  may 
remove  it*,  but  when  it  is  violent,  or  has  continued 
fo  long  as  to  taint  the  rumours,  they  will  only  tend  to 
retard  the  cure,  and  to  render  the  difeafe  more 
dangerous. 


It 
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It  is  now  a  common  practice  to  flop  a  gonorrhoea 
by  aftringent  injections.  Where  this  can  be  done 
with  fafety,  it  is  no  doubt  proper;  but  it  ihould  only 
be  attempted  by  perfons  of  fkill  and  experience  ia 
the  treatment  of  the  diforder.  An  aftringent  injec¬ 
tion  may  be  prepared  by  diffolving  half  a  dram  of  the 
fugar  of  lead  in  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  role-water. 
Where  this  is  proper,  a  fmall  fyringe  full  of  it,  a 
little  warm,  may  be  injeCted  up  the  urethra  five  or 
fix  times  a-day,  and  continued  till  the  .running  flops. 

Whether  injections  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling 
purges  are  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They 
ought  not  however  to  be  of  the  ftrong  or  draftic 
kind.  Whatever  raifes  a  violent  commotion  in  the 
body  increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  dif- 
eafe  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or  three 
ftools  every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  firft  fortnight, 
and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the 
fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminifh  the  running,  and 
to  change  the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  matter, 
which  gradually  becomes  more  clear  and  ropy  as  the 
virulence  abates 

hW^rtV  *r>fi  WHEN 


*  If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a  folution  of  falts  and  manna,  he 

may  take  fix  drams,  or,  if  his  conflitution  requires,  an  ounce  of  the 

former,  with. half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be  diffolved 
« ‘  ■  ^  •  •  •'  *  ■  •  -  #  ' 
in  an  Enc.li.fh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  water-gruel, 

and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufon  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drams  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infufed  all 
night  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infufiqn  may  be 
drained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  falts  diiToIved 
in  it.  A  tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  even  Tail  hour 
till  it  operates. 


Should 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high? 
bleeding  is  always  neceflfary  at  the' beginning.  This 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  muft 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution 
of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of 
-  gum  arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink.  If  thefe 
fhould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  become 
troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them  Ids  fre¬ 
quently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether,  and  take 
the  fame  quantity  of  magnefia  alba  in  its  /lead. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which, 
befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  {tools,  will  ferve  as  a 
fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  electuary,  the  following  wifi  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  ele&uary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drams, 
rhubarb  one  dram,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  as  uiii 
ferve  to  make  the  whole  into  a  foft  ele&uary.  Two  or  three  tea 
fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over  night,  and  about  the  fame 
quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient  chufes  to  take  a 
purge. 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  diminifhed 
according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceffary.  We  have  ordered  the 
falts  to  be  diffolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  becuufe  it  renders 
their  operation  more  mild. 

«  *  *  *  '  -■*  **■»  ^  t*  *  **•!**  v  ^  *  T 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  ferviee.  They  may 
be  made  of  the  flower  of  1  In  feed*  or  of  wheat  bread 
and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  fweet  oil. 
When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed,  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I  have  often 
known  the  moil  excruciating  pains,  during  the  in¬ 
flammatory  Rate  of  the  gonorrhoea,  relieved  by  one 
or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in 
the  fpermatic  veffels,  than  a  proper  trufs  for  the 
fcrotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
the  teflicles,  and  fhould  be  worn  from  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  diieafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome 
weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a  turn  to  be  often 
expected.  It  more  frequently  happens  that  we  are 
only  able  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remiffion  of  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to  make  it  fafe  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  great  antidote  mercury ,  which  in 
all  obftinate  venereal  cafes  feems  to  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  completing  the  cure. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  above  have  eafed  the  pain, 
foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and 
rendered  the  involuntary  erections  lefs  frequent,  the 
patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is 
pioft  agreeable  to  him. 
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If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a  fufficient  dofe 
fird.  Should  they  affed  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dofe  muft  be  leffened ;  if  not  at  all,  it  may  be 
gradually  increafed  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
it,  formed  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  of  the  conferve  of 
hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe  gradu¬ 
ally  increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of  the 
mod  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  ufe  is 
the  corrofive  fubiimate.  This  may  be  taken  in  the 
manner  recommended  under  the  confirmed  lues  or 
pox.  I  have  always  found  it  one  of  the  mod  fafe 
and  efficacious  medicines  when  properly  ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  raife  a  falivation,  unlefs  in  a  very  flight 
degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and  as  cer¬ 
tainly  cured  without  a  falivation  as  with  it.  When 
the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it  con¬ 
tinues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  difeharged  gradu- 

ally- 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  mud  take  an  infufion  of 
fenna,  or  forne  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel,  to  prevent  bloody  ftools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  fhould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak,  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 
purge,  thefe  diiagreeable  confequences  may  be  pre¬ 
vented 
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vented  by  taking  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus  half  a 
dram,  or  two  fcruples  of  diafcordium,  or  the  Japonic 
confe&ion.  After  the  pill  or  bolus  has  been  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  a  purging  potion  mull  be  given, 
to  carry  off  the  mercury,  and  prevent  a  falivation. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury’s  affe&ing  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing 
on  a  falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives. 
With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been 
contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a  dram,  or 
three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every 
other  day;  but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin 
with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually  increafmg 
the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a  bolus  nor 
a  pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a  liquid  form,  as  it 
can  be  fufpended  even  in  a  watery  vehicle,  by  means 
of  gum-arabic ;  which  not  only  ferves  this  purpole* 
but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affe&ing  the 
mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpe<5ts  a  better 
medicine  *. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 

*  Take  quickfilver  one  dram,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a  mucilage*, 
two  drams;  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the  mucilage,  in  a 
marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely  difappear: 
afterwards  add  gradually,  ftill  continuing  the  trituration,  half  an 
ounce  of  balfaraic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon 
water.  Two  table*fpoonfuls  of  this  folution  may  be  taken  night 
and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the  beft  form  in  which  quickfilver 
can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a  gonorrhoea. 

Welly 
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well,  and,  in  fome  refpefts,  better.  It  muff  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  mercury  taken  inwardly  For  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  'weakens  and  diforders  the 
bowels;  for  which  reafon,  when  a  plentiful  ufe  of  it 
becomes  neceffary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to  any 
other  mode  of  application  whatever.  The  common 
mercurial,  or  blue  ointment,  will  anfwer  very  well. 
Of  that  which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal 
quantities  of  hog’s  lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a 
dram  may  be  ufed  at  a  time.  The  bed  time  for  rub¬ 
bing  it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  mod  proper  place  the 
inner  fide  of  the  thighs.  The  patient  fhould  (land 
before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fhould  wear  flannel 
drawers  next  his  fkin  all  the  time  he  is  ufing  the 
ointment.  If  ointment  of  a  weaker  or  (Longer  kind 
be  ufed,  the  quantity  mud  be  increafed  or  diminifhed 
in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feverifhnefs,  fhould  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
fhould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  offenflve,  a  dole  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the 
rubbing  intermitted  for  a  few  days.  As  foon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  flgns  of  a  fpitting  are  gone  off,  if  the 
virulency  be  not  quite  corrected,  the  ointment  mud 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals,  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is 
adminidered,  its  ufe  mud  be  perflded  in  as  long'  as 
any  virulency  is  fufpe&ed  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  dage 
of  the  diforder,  though  fo  ftr'ict  a  regimen  is  not 
neceffary  as  in  the  flrd  or  inflammatory  date,  yet 

intern- 
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intemperance  of  every  kind  mud  be  avoided.  The 
food  muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion:  and 
the  greateft  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with 
refpedt  to  drink  is,  a  little  wine  diluted  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  are  to 
be  avoided  in  every  fbape.  I  have  often  known  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened,  the 
running  increafed,  and  the  cure  rendered  extremely 
difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  exceffive  drink¬ 
ing. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat 
of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts  ;  when  the 
quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  leffened,  without 
any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefbicle  fuper- 
vening  ;  when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary 
erections  ;  and  laftly,  when  the  running  becomes 
pale,  whitifh,  thick,  void  of  ill  fmell,  and  tenacious 
or  ropy  ;  when  all  or  moft  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear,, 
the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may 
gradually  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  gentle  aftringent,  or 
agglutinating  medicines.  Thefe,  however,  ought 
always  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  When  the  con¬ 
tagion  is  expelled,  the  running  will  generally  Hop  of 
itfelf ;  and  when  it  does  not,  there  is  (till  reafon  to 
fear,  that  the  yirulency  is  not  completely  fubdued. 
But  this  wall  foon  appear;  for  if  the  contagion  be 
not  removed,  upon  Hopping  the  running,  fwelled 
teflicles,  a  fore  throat,  buboes,  or  fome  other  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  pox,  will  enfue.  When  this  happ 
the  running  muft  be  again  promoted  by  purges,  and 
more  mercury  muft  be  ufed. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  caution,  and  not  give 
too  Hidden  a  check  to  the  difeharge,  gentle  aftrin- 

gents 
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gents  may  be  mixed  with  purgative  medicines,  and 
taken  in  the  following  manner :  To  two  ounces  of  the 
lenitive  eleCtuary,  add  cream  of  tartar  and  powdered 
rhubarb,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  balfam  of  capivi, 
an  ounce  and  a  half.  Let  thefe  be  made  into  an 
eleCtuary,  with  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  about  the 
bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg  taken  evening  and  morning 
for  a  dofe. 

If  no  bad  fymptoms  enfue  from  ufing  the  above* 
ftronger  aftringents,  if  neceftary,  may  be  adminiftered, 
as  the  Venice  turpentine,  the  Peruvian  balfam,  balfam 
of  Gilead,  &c.  If  thefe  balfams  fliould  occafion 
naufea  or  ficknefs,  the  patient,  inhead  of  them,  may 
take  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of 
vitriol,  in  a  glafs  of  red  wine  or  water,  twice  or  thrice 
a- day. 

Should  the  running,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines,  ftill  continue,  but  without  any  figns 
of  virulency,  recourle  mull  be  had  to  aflringent 
injections.  For  this  purpofe  a  little  gum-arabic  may 
be  diffolved  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  rofe-water,  to 
which  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  fugar  of  lead  may 
be  added.  Two  or  three  drams  of  this  may  be  daily 
injedted  up  the  urethra  with  a  fmall  fyringe.  It 
ftiould  be  ufed  a  little  warm,  and  may  be  made 
ftronger  as  the  cafe  requires. 

During  this  courfe,  a  proper  regimen  is  like  wife 
to  be  obferved.  The  patient  ought  to  take  gentle 
exercife  in  the  open  air,  but  ftiould  avoid  great  heat 
and  fatigue.  His  diet  ought  to  be  drying  and  ag¬ 
glutinating,  as  bifcuit,  rice,  millet,  jellies  of  hartfhorn, 
and  other  things  of  a  {Lengthening  nature.  His 
drink  may  be  Briftol  water,  claret,  or  red  port,  with 

the 
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the  addition  of  a  little  water.  All  excefs  is  carefully 
to  be  avoided*  and  whatever  may  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  or  relax  the  habit. 

If  all  thefe  means  fhould  prove  ineffectual,  and 
notwithftanding  the  virulency  is  perfectly  cured*  a 
running  fhould  frill  remain,  the  diforder  is  then  de¬ 
nominated  a  gleet-,  the  proper  treatment  whereof  we 
fhall  next  endeavour  to  fhew. 


OF  GLEETS. 

A  gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a  gleet,  which  may  either 
proceed  from  relaxation,  or  from  latent  ulcers  in 
fome  of  the  parts  which  had  been  the  feat  of  the 
gonorrhoea.  It  is  however  of  the  greateft  importance 
in  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of 
thefe  caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difcharge  proves 
very  obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from 
aftringent  remedies,  there  is  ground  to  fufpedt  that  it 
is  owing  to  ulcers ;  but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant, 
and  is  chiefly  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimu- 
lated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  draining  to  go  to 
(tool,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  relaxation. 

In  the  cure  of  a  gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation, 
the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reffore  a  proper 
degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  vef- 
fels.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  medicines  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  la  ft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient 
may  have  recourfe  to  flronger  and  more  powerful 

N  n  aftrin- 
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aftringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  *,  alum,  vitriol* 
galls,  tormentil,  biftort,  balauftines,  &c. 

While  the  patient  is  taking  thefe  medicines,  the 
cure  may  be  promoted  by  aftringent  inje&ions,  inch 
as  are  recommended  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonor- 
rhcea,  to  which  a  few  grains  of  alum,  or  white 
vitriol,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of. 
medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this 
fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the 
eonftitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  of  it 
unfafe.  The  chief  objections  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  are,  a  full  habit,  and  an  unfound  ftate  of  the 
vifcera.  The  danger  from  the  former  may  always  be 
lefiened,  if  not  removed  by  bleeding  •,  but  the  latter 
is  an  infurmountable  obftacle*  as  the  p  re  flu  re  of  the 
water,  and  the  fudden  contraction  of  the  external 
veflels,  by  throwing  the  blood  with  too  much  force 
upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures 
of  the  veflels,  or  a  flux  of  humours  upon  the  dileafed 
organs.  But  where  no  objection  of  this  kind  pre¬ 
vails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head  in  water 

*  The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aftringents, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drams,  of  frefh  galls  bruifed  two* 
drams ;  boil  them  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  vvarer  to  a  pound  r  to 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple  tindhire  of  the 
bark.  A  fmall  tea-cup  full  of  this  may  be  taken  three  times  a*day, 
adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of 
vitriol. 
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every  morning  failing,  for  three  or  four  weeks  to¬ 
gether.  He  fhould  not  however  ft  ay  long  in  the 
water,  and  fhould  take  care  to  have  his  (kin  dried  as 
foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea  :  the 
diet  muft  be  drying  and  aftringenr,  and  the  drink 
Spa,  Pyrmont  or  Briftol  waters,  wTith  which  a  little 
claret  or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt 
that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  correct  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  affedled,  as  the  decodlion  of  china* 

farfaparilla,  faffafras,  or  the  like. 

\ 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate 
gleets  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  {landing,  effec¬ 
tually  cured  by  a  mercurial  inundlion,  when  almoft 
every  other  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feetns  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  fays, 
he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  beft  in  this 
cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and  other  ag¬ 
glutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon  the  Dodlor 
recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and  Venice 
turpentine  *5  and  defires  that  their  ufe  may  be 

*  Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a  fufficieht  degree  of  hard- 
refs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a  dram*  Let  thefe  be  misfed  and 
formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be  taken  night  and 
morning.  If,  duiing  the  ufe  of  theie  pills,  the  mouth  fhould  grow 
fore,  or  the  breath  become  offer  five,  they  mud  be  dilcontinued  tilj[ 
thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 
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accompanied  with  a  decodtion  of  guaiacum  or  far- 
faparilla. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are  the 
iuppurating  candles  or  bougies ;  as  thele  are  prepared 
various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready 
made,  we  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the 
different  ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or 
teaching  the  manner  of  preparing  them  :  Before  a 
bougie  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it 
fhould  be  fmeared  all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent 
it  from  ftimulating  too  fuddehly  •,  it  may  be  buffered 
to  continue  in  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers 
are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excref- 
cences  in  the  urinary  paffages  taken  away,  and  an 
obftrudlion  of  urine  removed,  by  means  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefiicle  may  either  proceed  from  in- 
fedtion  lately  contradfed,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon 
lurking  in  the  blood :  the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  ftages  of  a  gonorrhoea  ;  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  ffrong  draftic  purges,  violent 
exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  or 
the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ft  age  bleeding  is  neceffary, 
which  mu  ft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  the 

drink 
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drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  flefh,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a  heating  nature,  are  to  be 
avoided.  Fomentations  are  of  lingular  fervice.  Poul¬ 
tices  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or 
oil,  are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to 
be  applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  :  when  he  is 
up,  the  tefticle  fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported 
by  a  bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle 
from  having  any  effeCt. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and 
extended  according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a  complete 
antivenereal  courfe  as  fhall  enfure  him  againft  any 
future  uneafinefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  rubbing 
the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  part,  if  free  from 
pain,  or  on  the  thighs,  as  directed  in  the  gonorrhoea, 
the  patient  muft  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceflary,  for 
five  or  fix  weeks,  fufpending  the  tefticle  all  the 
while  with  a  bag  or  trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly 
with  ftrong  decoCtions  of  farfaparilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeCt  a  fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
either  of  which  may  fupport  a  fchirrous  induration, 
after  the  venereal  poifon  is  corrected,  the  parts 
fhould  be  fomented  daily  with  a  decoCtion  of  hem¬ 
lock,  the  bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be 
added  to  the  poultice,  and  the  extraCt  at  the  fame 
time  taken  inwardly  *.  This  practice  is  ftrongly 

*  The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken  in 
the  manner  directed  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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recommended  by  Dodlor  Stork  in  fchirrous  and  can¬ 
cerous  cafes  ^  and  Mr.  Fordyce  allures  us,  that  by 
this  method  he  has  cured  difeafed  tefticles  of  two  or 
three  years  {landing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when 
the  fchirrus  had  begun  to  be  affebted  with  pricking 
and  lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  *viz.  fuch  as 
proceed  from  a  recent  infe&ion,  and  fuch  as  accom* 
pany  a  confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear 
foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  attempted  by 
difperfion ,  and,  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  by  fuppu - 
ration .  To  promote  the  difperfion  of  a  buboe,  the 
fame  regimen  mull  be  obferved  as  was  diredted  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  a  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  like- 
wife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  purges,  as  the 
decobtion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber’s  falts, 
and  the  like.  If,  by  this  courle,  the  fwelling  and 
other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely 
proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  -muft  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  fubdued. 

But  if  the  buboe  fhould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppu  rati  oh.  For  this 
purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordi¬ 
nary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a  glafs'of  wine. 
Emollient  cataplafms,  confiding  of  bread  and  milk 
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loftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  j  and,  in  cold  conftitutions,  where  the 
tumour  advances  (lowly,  white&lily  roots  boiled,  or 
iliced  onions  raw,  and  a  fu-fficient  quantity  of  yellow 
bafilicon  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fluctuation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the 
finger,  it  may  be  opened  either  by  can  flic  or  a 
lancet,  and  afterwards  drefied  with  digeftive  oint¬ 
ment. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  dilperfed  nor  brought  to  a  fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard,  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the 
indurated  glands  muft  be  confumed  by  cauftic  ;  if 
they  fhould  become  fchirrous,  they  muft  be  diftolved 
by  the  application  of  hemlock  both  externally  and 
internally,  as  directed  in  the  fchirrous  tefticle. 

OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers, 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a  gonor¬ 
rhoea.  They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  private 
parts,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following 
manner :  Firft  a  little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon 
becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a  whitifh 
matter  inclining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and 
itches  generally  before  it  breaks :  afterwards  it  de^ 
generates  into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  ufually  covered  with  a  vifcid  mucus,  and 
whofe  edges  gradually  become  hard  and  callous. 
Sometimes  the  firft.  appearance  refembles  a  fimple 
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excoriation  of  the  cuticle;  which,  however,  if  the 
caufe  be  venereal,  foon  becomes  a  true  chancre. 

A  chancre  is  fometimes  a  primary  affedion,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fymptomatical,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a  confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a  thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of 
men,  &c.  * 

7  « 

When  a  chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  co¬ 
ition,  its  treatment  is  in  every  refped  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  obferve 
the  cooling  regimen,  lofe  a  little  blood,  and  take 
fome  gentle  dofes  of  falts  and  manna.  The  parts 
affeded  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 
foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam¬ 
mation  be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cataplafm 
may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will,  in  mod 
cafes,  be  lufHcient  to  abate  the  inflammation,  and 
prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accom¬ 
panied  with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nodurnal  pains, 
fcurfy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a  confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 

*  When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infedtioo 
may  be  communicated  by  killing;.  I  havefeen  very  obfiinate  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe 
were  occafioned  folely  by  killing  an  infedted  perfon. 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infedted  children,  or  having 
their  breads  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  difeafe- 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  necelfary  for  nurfes  who  refide  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 
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they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the 
infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful,  but 
frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  muft  depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a  fymptom,  we  (hall 
take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come  to  treat 
of  a  confirmed  lues. 

Thus  we  have  related  molt  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  to  a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  and 
have  alfo  given  a  (hort  view  of  their  proper  treat¬ 
ment  ;  there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which  feme- 
times  attend  this  difeafe,  as  a  ftrangury  or  obftrudtion 
of  urine,  a  fhymo/is ,  faraphymojis ,  &c. 

A  strangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a 
fpafmodic  conftri&ion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Jn 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 
galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a  fudden  conftridtion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  and 
fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftrangury  is 
owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a  conftant  heat  and  uneaflnefs  about 
this  part,  a  perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a  few  drops,  and  a  trouble- 
fome  tenefmus ,  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  lpafm,  fuch 
medicines  as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the 
common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emulfions, 
fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  tiled. 
Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired  eftedh  bleeding 
and  emollient  fomentations  will  be  neceflfary. 
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When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an 
inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleed¬ 
ing  mull  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After 
bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters 
may  be  adminiflered,  and  emollient  fomentations 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  barley-water,  to  an  Englifh  pint  of  which, 
fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows,  four 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies  fhould 
not  relieve  the  complaint,  and  a  total  fuppreflion  of 
urine  iliould  come  on,  bleeding  muff  be  repeated, 
and  the  patient  let  in  a  warm  bath  up  to  the  middle. 
It  will  be  proper,  in  this  cafe,  to  difcontinue  the 
diuretics. 

Sometimes  it  is  necelTary  in  this  cafe  to  draw  off 
the  water  with  a  catheter  *,  but,  as  the  patient  is  fel- 
dom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  would 
rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougies.  Thefe 
foften  and  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  difcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to 
Simulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  phymofis  is  fuch  a  conftriclion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back¬ 
wards  ;  the  para-phymofiSy  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a 
conflridtion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as 
hinders  it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  ocpauon  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general, 
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bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomenta¬ 
tions  are  fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  ftridlure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
with  a  mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipe- 
cacoanha,  and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be 
given  for  a  vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens,  that  in  fpite  of 
all  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes 
on,  and  fymptoms  of  a  beginning  mortification  ap¬ 
pear.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muft  be 
fcarified  with  a  lancet,  and,  if  neceflary,  divided, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  fcrangulation,  and  fet  the  im- 
prifoned  glans  at  liberty.  We  fhall  not  defcribe  the 
manner  of  performing  this  operation,  as  it  ought 
always  to  be  done  by  a  furgeon.  When  a  mortifi¬ 
cation  has  actually  taken  place,  it  will  be  neceflary, 
befides  performing  the  above  operations,  to  foment 
the  parts  frequently  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a 
ftrong  decodtion  of  camomile  flowers  and  bark,  and 
to  give  the  patient  a  dram  of  the  bark  in  powder 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapifm ,  chordee ,  and  other 
diftortions  of  the  penis,  their  treatment  is  noway 
different  from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they 
prove  very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the 
operation  of  a  purgative  through  the  day. 
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We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  diforders  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  (hall  next  take  a  view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  date,  that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  actually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a  confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in 
the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are 
peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed  *,  fcabs  and  fcurf  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  refembling  honey-comb  *,  corroding 
ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  generally 
begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they  creep 
gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the 
nofe,  which  they  dedroy ;  excrefcences  or  exodofes 
arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  their  fpongy 
ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  lead  acci¬ 
dent  ;  at  other  times  they  are  foft,  and  bend  like 
wax  ;  the  conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  callous, 
and  form,  in  the  neck,  arm-pits,  groin,  and  mefen- 
tery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the  king’s  evil ; 
tumours  of  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed  in  the 
lymphatic  velfels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves,  as 
the  gumma t a ,  ganglia ,  nodes ,  tofhs^  &c.  the  eyes  are 
affieded  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and  fometimes 
with  total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with  a  finghig 
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noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs,  whilft  their  internal  fub- 
ftance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  carious ,  at  length 
all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  functions  are  de¬ 
praved  j  the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid  *  the  body 
emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion,  and  the  miferable 
patient  falls  into  an  atrophy  or  wafting  confump- 
tion. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex  ;  as 
cancers  of  the  breaft  •,  a  fuppreftion  or  overflow  of 
the  menles  •,  the  whites  ;  hyfteric  affections  ;  an  in? 
flammation,  abfcefs,  fchirrus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or 
ulcer  of  the  womb ;  they  are  generally  either  barren 
or  fubjeCt  to  abortion  ;  or,  if  they  bring  children  into 
the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are  half 
rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed  they 
are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or 
at  the  fame  time  ;  fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  pa¬ 
tient  •,  and  if  he  has  reafon  to  fufpeCt  the  infection  is 
lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fet 
about  the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moil  tragical 
confequences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in 
Europe,  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury, 
which  may  be  ufed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  with 
nearly  the  fame  fuccefs.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
reckoned  impoffible  to  cure  a  confirmed  lues  without 
a  falivation ;  this  method  is  now,  however,  pretty 
generally  laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as 
efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  vene- 
2  real 
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real  poifon,  when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glans. 

Various  preparations  of  mercury  have  been  ex¬ 
tolled  at  different  times,  by  different  authors,  for  the 
cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  •,  but  after  all  it  has  been 
found,  that  the  m oft  fimple  forms  in  which  it  can  be 
introduced  into  the  fyftem,  generally  fucceed  as  well 
as  the  moft  elaborate  chemical  preparations.  Thus, 
an  ointment  or  pill  prepared  by  triturating  common 
quickfilver  with  greafe,  refin,  or  mucilage,  will,  if 
ufed  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time,  remove  the  mod 
obftinate  venereal  fymptoms,  unlefs  where  the  con- 
ftitution  is  fo  far  deftroyed  as  to  render  a  cure  im- 
poffible. 

These  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea  ;  and  if  any  fymptoms  of  a  fali- 
vation  fhould  appear,  they  mu  ft  be  difcontinued  for 
fome  days,  and  a  purge  or  two  taken.  It  is  im- 
poflible  to  afcertain  either  the  exacff  quantity  of  thefe 
medicines  that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time  they  ought 
to  be  continued  in  order  to  perform  a  cure.  Thefe 
will  ever  vary  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  degree  of  infec¬ 
tion,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the  body,  &c.  But 
though  it  is  difficult,  as  Aftruc  obferves,  to  deter¬ 
mine,  a  priori ,  what  quantity  of  mercury  will,  in  the 
whole,  be  neceffary  to  cure  this  diftemper  com¬ 
pletely  ;  yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a  pofteriori ,  from 
the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the  fymptoms.  The 
fame  author  adds,  That  commonly  not  lefs  than  two 
ounces  of  the  {irons;  mercurial  ointment  is  fufficient, 
and  not  mare  than  three  or  four  ounces  neceffary. 

The 
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The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  (hail  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate. 
This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  life  for  the 
venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  llluftrious  Baron 
Van  Swieten ;  and  was  foon  after  introduced  into 
Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time 
phyfician  to  the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is 
as  follows  :  One  grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  dif- 
folved  in  two  ounces  of  French  brandy  or  malt 
fpirits ;  and  of  this  folution,  an  ordinary  table-fpoon- 
ful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any  (ymp- 
toms  of  the  diforder  remain.  To  thole  whofe  (tomadh 
cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fublimate  may  be  given 
in  form  of  pill. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re¬ 
commended  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe ;  but 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
ahfvver  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  pa'Hed 
upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  alone,  yet  when  joined  with  mercury* 
fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  beneficial  i/i  pro¬ 
moting  a  cure.  One  of  the  bed  we  yet  know  is 
farfaparilla.  Three  ounces  of  the  dried  root  diced, 
may  be  boiled  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  water  to  one, 
adding  towards  the  end  a  little  liquorice-root,  to  take 
off  the  difagreeable  tafte.  This  quantity  may  be 
divided  into  three  or  four  dofes,  and  taken  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty- four  hours.  As  this  deception  not 
only  promotes  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  but 
(Lengthens  the  ftomach,  and  adls  as  a  reiterative,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  lingular  fervice  where  the  patient 
is  greatly  weakened  or  exhaufted  by  the  difeafe. 


The 
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The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a. 
powerful  afliftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the  far- 
faparilla,  or  by  itfelf.  When  they  are  ufed  together, 
an  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark  of  the  mezereon-root  may 
be  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  farfaparilla,  and  a 
little  liquorice  added  to  them,  as  above.  Thofe  who 
chufe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by  itfelf,  may  boil  an 
ounce  of  the  frefh  bark,  taken  from  the  root,  in 
twelve  Engliih  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  to¬ 
wards  the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dofe  of 
this  is  the  fame  as  of  the  decoction  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  every  ftage  by  a  decodtion 
of  the  root  of  a  plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  ufed 
either  frefh  or  dried ;  but  we  have  no  certain  accounts 
with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix 
other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranunculus,  the 
ceanothus,  &c.  but  whether  thefe  are  defigned  to 
difguife  or  affift  it,  is  doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a 
large  draught  of  the  decodtion  early  in  the  morning, 
and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary  drink  through 
the  day  *. 

Many 

*  Though  vve  are  fill!  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety, 
and  fuccefs,  and  that  without  the  leak  knowlege  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  object  of  confiderable  importance  to  difcover 
their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by  making  trials 
of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe  parts,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make  ufe  of.  Ail  favage 
nations  take  their  medicine  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
are  often  poifeffed  of  valuable  fecrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of 

plants. 
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Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
\vhich  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort, 
burdock,  &e.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
faffafras ;  but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
poffefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over, 
and  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  the  difeafe 
with  a  few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infedtiom 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  he 
confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a  courfe  of 
mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafh  and 
dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  a  perfon  labour¬ 
ing  under  any  violent  acute  difeafe  5  as  a  putrid  fever, 
pleurify,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would  like- 
wife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  difeafes  •,  as  a 
dropfy,  a  fchirrus,  a  flow  hedtic  fever,  or  the  iait 
llage  of  a  confumption.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
two  lad-named  difeafes  proceed  from  a  confirmed 
lues ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  necefTary  to  give  mer¬ 
cury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  a  lefs  dangerous  nature, 
as  the  afthrna,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like,  mercury,  if 

plants,  of  which  more  enlightened  nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed 
we  make  no  doubt  but  fome  plants  of  our  own  growth*  were 
proper  pains  taken  to  difcover  them,  would  be  found  as  efficacious 
in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  as  thofe  of  America ;  but  while 
phyficians  are  implicitly  led  by  great  names,  and  other  people  dare 
not  make  experiments,  thefe  are  likely  to  remain  in  the  dark. 

C)  0  neceflary. 
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fiecefiary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered.  If  the  patient’s 
ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by  ficknefs,  la¬ 
bour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  ufe  of  mer¬ 
cury  muft  be  poftponed,  till  by  time,  reft,  and  a 
proper  nouriihing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently  reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near 
at  hand.  Neither  fliould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near 
the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render  it 
neceffary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller 
dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual :  with  thefe 
precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured 
at  the  fame  time  •,  if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leaft  be 
kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought 
to  bed  and  fufficiently  recovered,  when  a  more  effec¬ 
tual  method  may  be  purfued,  which,  if  fhe  fuckles 
ker  child,  will  in  all  probability  be  fuffieient  for  the 
cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to 
infants  with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  con¬ 
dition  unfits  them  for  fupporting  a  falivation,  and 
makes  it  neceffary  to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft  pre¬ 
parations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a  fparing  hand.' 
A  fimilar  condudt  is  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour 
under  a  confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities  of 
age  muft  render  people  lefs  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  a  falivation ;  but  this,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  is  feldom  neceffary  *,  befides,  we  have 
generally  found,  that  mercury  had  much  lefs  effe£t 
upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofe  who  were 
younger. 


Hysteric 
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Hysteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  fubjed  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or 
who  are  aftlided  with  the  fcrophula,  or  the  fcurvy, 
ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  life  of  mercury.  Where 
any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either,  if 
poffible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  leafc  palliated,  before  the 
patient  enters  upon  a  courfe  of  mercury.  When  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  mull  be  adminiftered 
in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  longer  intervals  than 
ufual. 

The  moil  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when 
the  air  is  of  a  moderate  warmth  •,  if  the  circumftances 
of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we 
mull  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  bur 
mult  adminifter  the  mercury ;  taking  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  keep  the  patient’s  chamber  warmer 
or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  re- 
quires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation 
necellary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed  to  ad¬ 
minifter  a  courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  ftrefs 
upon  this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by  previoufly 
relaxing  the  veflels,  and  correding  any  diforder  which 
may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the 
mercury  will  be  difpofed  to  ad  more  kindly,  but 
many  other  inconveniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gen¬ 
tle  purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  fhali  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always 
to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  con- 

O  o  2  ftitution. 
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ftitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient. 
Afterwards,  if  it  can  he  conveniently  done,  the 
patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a  few 
days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the  mean 
time  mu  ft  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling.  Wine,  and 
all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife,  and 
all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

A  proper  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a  courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention 
to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but  often 
alfo  difappoints  him  of  a  cure.  A  far  Ids  quantity 
of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  a  perfon 
who  lives  low,  keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all  manner  of 
excefs,  than  of  one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the 
fmalleft  reftraint  upon  his  appetites :  indeed  it  but 
rarely  happens  that  fuch  ever  are  thoroughly 
cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
either  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infection, v 
than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to  it,  the  in- 
febtion  might  often  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
body  •,  and,  where  it  has  already  taken  place,  its 
effects  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  moment  any 
perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpebt  that  he  has  received  the 
infection,  he  ought  to'wafh  the  parts  with  water  and 
fpirits,  iweet  oil,  or  milk  and  water  •,  a  finall  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  laid  may  likewife  be  injected  up  the  urethra, 
if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  Whether  this  difeafe 
at  Hrft  took  its  rife  from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay  ;  but 
wherever  that  prevails,  the  infection  is  found  in  its  ■ 
greateft. degree  of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to 

believe 
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believe  that  a  flrict  attention  to  cleanlinefs  Would 
go  far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether  *. 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  neglebled,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a  diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  muft  be  attempted 
by  reftorativcs,  as  a  milk  diet,  the  decobtion  of  far- 
faparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be 
occafionally  added.  It  is  a  common  practice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  inch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey.  This  is  a  very  proper  plan,  provided  the 
infection  has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand  5 

**  I  have  not  only  often  feen  a  recent  infedtion  carried  off  in  a  few 
days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  'viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  injec¬ 
tions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greatefi  advantage  in 
tne  more  advanced  fiages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I  had  lately  a  very 
remarkable  infiance,  in  a  man  vvhofe  penis  was  almoft  wholly  con- 
fumed  by  venereal  ulcers ;  the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  continue 
on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean  them, 
til),  notwithflanding  the  ufe  of  mercury  and  other  medicines,  it  had 
produced  the  effedts  above-mentioned.  I  ordered  warm  milk  and 
water  to  be  injedted  three  or  four  times  a-day  into  all  the  finuoos 
ulcers,  in  order  to  wafh  out  the  matter;  after  which  they  were 
fluffed  with  dry  lint,  to  abforb  the  frefh  matter  as  it  was  generated. 
The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took  every  day  half  a  grain  of  the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and 
drank  an  Englifh  quart  of  the  decodlion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this 
treatment,  in  about  fix  weeks,  he  was  perfectly  cured  ;  and,  what 
was  very  remarkable,  a  part  cf  the  penis  was  adtually  regenerated. 

Dodtor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a  fpecies  of  the  lues 
venerea  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  natives 
give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Si-wins.  The  Dodtor  obferves  that  the 
fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  negledt  of  cleanlinefs, 
and  feems  to  think  that  by  due  attention  to  that  virtue  it  might  be 
extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  iimilar  to  that  of  a  con« 
firmed  lues  or  pox. 

but 
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but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts 

to  the  whey  for  finifhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 

difappointed.  I  have  frequently  known  the  difeafe 

return  with  all  its  virulence  after  a  courfe  of  goat- 

•  ^ 

whey,  even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite 
fufficient  for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  mod  unfortunate  circumftances  attend¬ 
ing  patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  are 
often  laid  under  of  being  foon  well.  This  induces 
them  to  take  medicine  too  fad,  and  to  leave  it  off 

n 

too  foon.  A  few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a  few 
days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be  fufficient  to 
perfect  the  cure  ^  whereas  by  the  neglect  of  thefe,  a 
fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  dill  left  in  the  humours, 
which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at  length  contaminates 
the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this,  we  would  advife 
that  the  patient  fhould  never  leave  off  taking  medi¬ 
cine  immediately  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  fymp- 
tprns,  but  continue  it  for  forne  time  after,  gradually 
leffening  the  quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground  to 
believe  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible, 
to  afcertain  the  exact  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  diieafe ,  tor  \vhich  reafon  it  will  always  be 
a  much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too 
long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  feems  to  be 

.  A  V 

the  leading  maxim  of  a  modern  practitioner  of  fome 

O  JL 

note  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his 
patient  to  perform  a  quarantine  of  forty  days,  during 
which  time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I  fuppofe,  a 
ftrong  decoction  of  farfaparilla,  or  fome  other  anti- 
venereal  fimple.  Whoever  takes  this  method,  and 

adds 
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adds  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate,  or 
fome  other  active  preparation  of  mercury  to  the 
decodtion,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  a  confirmed 
lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contract 
it  are  either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a  proper 
plan  of  regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take 
medicine ;  but  he  muft  follow  his  bufmefs,  and* 
to  prevent  fu {pic ions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the 
reft  of  the  family.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  mifchief  arifing  from  the  venereal 
difeafe.  I  never  knew  the  cure  attended  with  any 
great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient  ftridlly 
followed  the  phyfician’s  advice ;  but  a  volume 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dreadful 
confequences  which  proceed  from  an  oppofite  con- 
du£t.  Schirrous  tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats,  con- 
fumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a  rotten  progeny, 
are  a  few  of  the  blelfings  derived  from  this 
fource. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A 
perfon  of  a  found  conftitution  contracts  a  flight 
degree  of  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without  taking 
any  great  care,  or  ufing  much  medicine,  and  hence 
concludes,  that  this  will  always  be  the  cafe.  The 
next  time  the  difeafe  occurs,  though  ten  times  more 
virulent,  he  purfues  the  fame  courfe,  and  his  con¬ 
ftitution  is  ruined.  Indeed  the  different  degrees  of 
virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not  greater  than  in  this 
difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned  Sydenham  obferves, 

O  o  4  in 
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in  fome  cafes  the  moll  fkilful  phyfician  cannot 
cure,  and  in  others  the  moil  ignorant  old  woman 
cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that  diforder.  Though 
a  good  conftitution  is  always  in  favour  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  yet  too  great  ft  refs  may  be  laid  upon  it.  It 
does  not  appear  from  obfervation,  that  the  moft 
robuft  conftitution  is  able  to  overcome  the  virulence 
of  the  venereal  contagion,  after  it  has  got  into  the 
Jiabif.  In  this  cafe  a  proper  courfe  of  medicine  is 
always  indifpenfibly  neceflary. 

Although  it  is  impoflible,  on  account  of  the 
different  degrees  of  virulence,  £dV.  to  lay  down 
fixed  and  certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
yet  the  following  general  plan  will  always  be  found 
fafe,  and  often  fuccefsful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  ad- 
minifter  gentle  purges  during  the  inflammatory  ftate, 
and  as  foon  as  the  fymptoims  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  adminifter  mercury,  in  any  form  that 
may  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame 
medicine,  affifted  by  the  decodion  of  farfaparilla 
and  a  proper  regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the 
conftitution  againft  the  further  progrefs  of  a  con¬ 
firmed  pox,  but  will  generally  perform  a  complete 
cure, 

V  v  -  'C  * 
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'DISEASES  OF  WOMEN, 

\  Y  7  OMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  thema- 
¥  w  nagement  of  domeftic  affairs;  and  it  is  very 
proper  they  fhould,  as  nature  has  made  them  lefs  fit 
for  the  more  adtive  and  laborious  employments.  This 
indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too  far; 
and  females,  inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are 
greatly  injured,  from  the  want  ofexercife  and  free  air. 
To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the 
frefh  and  ruddy  looks  pf  a  milk-maid  with  the  pale 
complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe  whole  bufinefs  lies 
within  doors.  Though  Nature  has  made  an  evident 
difiindlion  between  the  male  and  female  with  regard 
to  bodily  ftrength  and  vigour,  yet  file  certainly  never 
meant,  either  that  the  one  fhould  be  always  without, 
or  the  other  always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their 
'  figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  functions  of  the 
body.  Hence  proceed  obftruftions,  indigeftion,  fla¬ 
tulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mo¬ 
thers  and  nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical 
and  ridiculous.  A  found  mind  depends  fo  much  upon 
a  healthy  body,  that  where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the 
former  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

I  have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
pigefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 

tranches 
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branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  were 
almoft  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as  the  bad 
effedls  of  confinement  and  inactivity  upon  both  fexes 
have  been  already  fhown,  we  fhail  proceed  to  point 
out  thefe  circumftances  in  the  ftru&ure  and  defign  of 
females,  which  fubjetT  them  to  peculiar  difeafes ;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  evacuations ,  pregnancy , 
and  child-hearing .  Thefe  indeed  cannot  properly  be 
called  difeafes  themfelves,  but  from  the  delicacy  of 
the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly  managed  in 
fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fource  of  numerous 
calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menflruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  wdiich  ren¬ 
ders  thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their  lives. 
About  the  firfb  appearance  of  this  difcharge,  the  con¬ 
futation  undergoes  a  very  confiderable  change,  gene¬ 
rally  indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for  the 
worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  neceffary,  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female  depends,  in  g, 
great  meafure,  upon  her  conduct  at  this  period  *. 

*  It  is  the  duty  of  mothers  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with  the 
education  cf  girls  to  inftruft  them  early  in  the  conduit  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives.  Falfe  mo- 
deity,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  at 
this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfortunes  in  life, 
which  a  few  fenfible  lefibns  from  an  experienced  matron  might  have 
prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  neceffary  in  the  fubfequent  returns  of 
this  difcharge.  Taking  improper  food,  or  catching  cold  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  is  often  fufficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female 
ever  after  incapable  of  procreation. 
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If  a  girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conftandy  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  active  bufinefs* 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fhe  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  ;  her  blood  not  being  duly 
prepared,  fhe  looks  pale  and  wan  ;  her  health,  fpirits, 
and  vigour  decline,  and  fhe  finks  into  a  valetudinary 
for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thofe  un¬ 
happy  females,  who,  either  from  two  much  indul¬ 
gence,  or  their  own  narrow  circumflances,  are,  at  this 
critical  period  of  life,  denied  the  benefit  of  exercife 
and  free  air. 

A  lazy  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obflrudlions  amongfl  the  more 
adiive  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex  ;  whereas  the  in¬ 
dolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
are,  in  a  manner,  eat  up  by  the  chlorofis ,  or  green- 
ficknefs,  f'nd  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  with  to  efcape  thefe 
calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inactivity,  as  their 
mreatefl  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the 
open  air  as  poffible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond 
of  all  manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till 
their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue 
indigeitions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a  numerous  train 
of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  impoffibie  that  the  fecretions  fhould  go  properly 
on  :  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as  lead  an 
indolent  life,  and  ca,t  great  quantities  of  trafh,  are  not 
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only  fubjed,  to  obftrudions  of  the  menfes ,  but  likewife 
to  glandular  obftrudions }  as  the  fcrophula  or  king’s 
evil,  &c, 

A  dull  difpofition  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  fee  a  fprightly 
girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave, 
moping,  melancholy  creature  proves  the  very  prey  of 
vapours  and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth 
and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  it  therefore  be  indulged.  It 
is  an  abfolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a  ftock  of  health  in 
time  of  youth,  is  as  neceffary  a  piece  of  prudence  as  to 
make  provifion  againft  the  decays  of  old  age.  While 
therefore  wife  Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join 
in  fprightly  amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  dictates  of 
hoary  age  forbid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with 
ferious  gloom  the  feafpn  deftined  to  mirth  and  inno¬ 
cent  feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are,  raid  of  a 
fine  fhape,  and  foolifhly  imagine,  that  this  can  be 
acquired  by  lacing  themfeives  tight.  Hence,  by 
fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  di- 
geftion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies.  This 
error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been  ;  but,  as 
fafhions  change,  it  may  come  about  again  :  we  there¬ 
fore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I  know 
many  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  direful  effeds 
of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed  feme  years 
ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall  a  fize  in  the 
middle  as  poffible.  Human  invention  could  not  pof- 
fibly  have  devifed  a  practice  more  deftrudive  to' 
health, 
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After  a  female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not 
appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and  fpirits 
begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  inflead  of  {hutting 
the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe,  and  dofing  her  with 
fteel,  aflafoetida,  and  other  naufeous  drugs,  to  place 
her  in  a  fituation  where  ihe  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
free  air  and  agreeable  company.  There  let  her  eat 
wholefome  food,  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  am  life 
herfelf  in  the  moil  agreeable  manner ;  and  we  have 
little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  affifled,  v/ill  do 
her  proper  work*  Indeed  ihe  feldom  fails,  unlefs 
where  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  inflan- 
taneous  as  to  furprize  females  unawares.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  ap¬ 
proach  ;  as  a  fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins ,  diflenfion  and  hardnefs  of  the  breaks ; 
head-ach  5  lofs  of  appetite ;  latitude  *,  palenefs  of  the 
countenance  ;  and  fometimes  a  flight  degree  of  fever. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which 
the  menflrual  flux  ufually  begins,  every  thing  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided  which  may  obflrucl  that  necef- 
fary  and  falutary  evacuation ;  and  all  means  ufed  to 
promote  it ;  as  fitting  frequently  over  the  fleams  of 
warm  water,  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  HV, 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greatefl  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obflrucl  them.  Females  ought  to  be 
exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  the 
time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is  cold, 
or  apt  to  four  on  the  flomach,  ought  to  be  avoided ; 
as  fruit,  butter* milk,  and  Rich  like.  Fifh,  and  all 
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kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be 
avoided.  As  it  is  impoffible  to  mention  every  thing 
that  may  difagree  with  individuals  at  this  time,  we 
would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to  be  very  atten¬ 
tive  to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to 
avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  to  females  at  this  partL 
cular  period.  More  of  the  fex  date  their  diforders 
from  colds,  caught  while  they  were  out  of  order,  than 
from  all  other  caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them 
upon  their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfpeCt 
in  their  conduCt  at  fuch  times.  A  degree  of  cold  that 
will  not  in  the  leaft  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will, 
at  this  period,  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health 
and  conftitution. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful 
as  poffible.  Every  part  of  the  animal  csconomy  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  pafilons,  but  none  more  fo  than  this. 
Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affections  of  the  mind, 
often  occafion  obftruCtions  of  the  menftrual  flux, 
which  prove  abfolutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftructed,  except 
in  the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  ffiould  be 
ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  fufficient  exercife,  in  a  dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air  j  wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors  j  alfo  cheerful  com¬ 
pany,  and  all  manner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail, 
recourle  muff  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  the  obftruCtions  proceed  from  a  weak  re¬ 
laxed  ffate  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to 
promote  digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  affift  the 
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body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The 
principal  of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines.  Filings  of  iron, 
may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to 
an  Englifh  quart,  and  after  it  has  flood  for  two  or 
three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a  wine- 
glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a- day :  or  the  prepared  flee! 
may  be  taken  in  a  dofe  of  half  a  dram,  mixed  with  a 
little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
bark  and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance 
©r  infufion,  as  is  mo  ft  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obftrudtions  proceed  from  a  vifcid  ft  ate  of 
the  blood;  and  for  women  of  a  grofs  or  full  habit,  eva¬ 
cuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu¬ 
mours,  are  neceffary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm 
water,  to  take  now  and  then  a  cooling  purge,  and  to 
live  upon  a  fpare  thin  diet.  Tier  drink  fhould  be  whey, 
water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  fhe  ought  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  A  tea-fpoonful  of  the  tindlure  of  black  hel¬ 
lebore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a  cup  of  warm 
water. 

When  obftrudtions  proceed  from  affedlions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fhould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
ftie  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufc  of  her  afflic¬ 
tion,  fhe  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  from  the 
place  where  it  happened.  A  change  of  place,  by  pre- 
fenting  the  mind  with  a  variety  of  new  objedls,  has 
often  a  very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from  the 
deepeft  diftrefs.  A  foothing,  kind,  and  affable  beha¬ 
viour  to  females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the  laft  im¬ 
portance. 

An 
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An  obftruflion  cf  the  menfes  is  often  the  effect  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inflead  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  down  that  difcharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  re  (tore  the  patient’s  health  and  ftrength. 
When  that  is  effected,  the  other  will  return  of  courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  and  cedematous  fweliings  of  the  feet,  dropfies, 
and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a 
fedentary  life ;  a  full  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  halted, 
high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food  ;  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors ;  exceffive  fatigue ;  relaxation  *,  a  diffolved 
Hate  of  the  blood  ;  violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  &c. 

To  refrain  this  flux,  the  patient  ffiould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  floe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  •,  to 
live  upon  a  cool  and  (lender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread  ^  and  to  drink  decoflions  of  nettle- 
roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  flop  the  flux,  ftronger  aftringents  may  be 
ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  ailum,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c* 

*  Two  drams  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be  pounded 
together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  doles,  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  three  times  a-dav. 

J 

Perfons  whofe  fto-machs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  tindture  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day,  to  each 
dofe  of  which,  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fliould  fail,  half  a  dram  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder, 
with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  in  a  glafs  of 
red  wine,  four  times  a- day. 
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The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fluor  albus ,  or 
whites,  is  a  very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  ex¬ 
tremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  difcharge, 
however,  is  not  always  white,  but  fometimes  pale, 
yellow,  green,  or  of  a  blackifh  colour ,  fometimes  it 
is  Iharp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  fdV. 
It  is  attended  with  a  pale  complexion,  pain  in  the 
back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  feet,  &c,  It 
generally  proceeds  from  a  relaxed  and  debilitated  ftate 
of  the  body,  arifing  from  indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe 
of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muff  take  as 
much  exercife  as  fine  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 
food  muff  be  folid  and  nouriihing,  but  of  eafy  diges¬ 
tion  ;  and  her  drink  pretty  generous,  as  red  port  or 
claret,  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Briflol,  or  lime-water. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  1  have  often  known 
ffrong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effect ;  and 
fometimes  a  milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a  cure.  The 
.patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a- bed.  When  me¬ 
dicine  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought  always  to 
be  taken  in  fubftance.  In  warm  weather,  the  cold  bath 
will  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to 
how,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  flop, 
page  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is 
fufhcient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to 
deftroy  life  itfeif.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo 
many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  diforders,  or  die 
about  this  time :  Such  of  them  however,  as  furvive  it, 
without  contracting  any  chronic  difeafe,  often  become 
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more  healthy  and  hardy  than  they  were  before,  and 
enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to  a  very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a  fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  ufual 
quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nourifhing 
kind,  as  fieih,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  likewife  to 
take  fulficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body  open. 
This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice  a- week, 
a  little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hiera  picra  in  wine 
or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a  grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have!  ulcerous  fores  break  out  about 
their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such 
ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and  fhouid 
either  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have  artificial 
drains  fubftituted  in  their  head.  W omen  who  will 
needs  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon  after 
carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thofe  of  a 
chronic  nature. 

OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a  difeafe,  yet  that  hate 
is  often  attended  with  a  variety  of  complaints  which 
,  merit  attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the  afiifl- 
ance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more 
healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any  other  time  j 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe  :  moft  of  them 
breed  in  forrow ,  and  are  frequently  indifpofed  during 
the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.*  Few  fatal  difeafes, 
however,  happen  during  that  period  ;  and  hardly  any 
except  abortion  that  can  be  called  dangerous.  We 
fhall  therefore  pay  particular  attention  to  it,  *as  it 
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proves  generally  fatal  to  the  child,  and  fometlmes  fo 
to  the  mother. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  heart¬ 
burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  They  are  likewife,  in  the 
more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  haraifed  with 
ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning. 
The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo 
been  already  fhewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth- 
ach  are  very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy* 
The  former  may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping 
the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs, 
roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very 
violent,  bleeding  may  be  necefiary.  For  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  latter,  we  mult  refer  the  reader  to  that 
article.  Several  other  complaints  incident  to  preg¬ 
nant  women  might  be  mentioned,  as  a  cough  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  fuppreflion  and  incontinency  of 
urine,  &c.  but  as  all  of  theie  have  been  taken  notice 
of  before,  we  (hall  not  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger 
of  abortion.  This  fiiould  be  guarded  againit  with 
the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  con- 
ftitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame 
misfortune  afterwards.  Abortion  may  happen  at  any 
period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  mod  common  in  the 
fecond  or  third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the 
firft  month,  it  is  ufually  called  a  falfe  conception  *,  if 
after  the  feventh  month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept 
alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child ;  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother  ^  great 
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evacuations  ;  violent  exercife  *  raifing  great  weights  * 
reaching  too  high  ;  vomiting  ;  coughing,  convulfion- 
fits ;  flrokes  on  the  belly  ;  falls ;  fevers ;  difagreeable 
fmells;  excefs  of  blood;  indolence;  high  living;  or 
the  contrary ;  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ;  a  dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs ;  a  flight  degree  of 
coldnefs  or  fhivering  ;  ficknefs ;  palpitation  of  the 
heart ;  the  breads  become  flat  and  foft ;  the  belly  falls; 
and  there  is  a  difeharge  of  blood  or  watery  humours 
from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors ; 
to  rife  early,  and  go  foon  to  bed ;  to  fhun  damp 
houfes  ;  to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but 
to  avoid  fatigue ;  and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp 
fogey  weather,  if  they  can  fhun  it. 

Women  of  a  full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a  fpare  diet, 
avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend 
to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood. 
Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an  opening  nature,  confiding 
principally  of  vegetable  fubftances.  Every  woman 
with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her 
mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though  depraved,  ought 
to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a  mattrefs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a  heating  nature.  Her  food 

fhould 
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fliould  confift  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oat-meal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to 
be  taken  cold. 

If  fhe  be  able  to  bear  it,  ihe  fhould  lofe,  at  lead, 
half  a  pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley-water  fharpened  with  juice  of 
lemon ;  or  fhe  may  take  half  a  dram  of  powdered 
nitre,  in  a  cup  of  water- gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours. 
If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a  violent  loofenefs,  fhe 
ought  to  drink  the  deco&ion  of  calcined  hartfhorn  pre¬ 
pared.  If  fhe  be  affedled  with  vomiting,  let  her  take 
frequently  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mixture. 
In  general,  opiates  are  of  fervice ;  but  they  fhould 
always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a  certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to 
be  bled  a  few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By 
this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above  pre- 
fcribed,  they  might  often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underflood  as  reflraining 
pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This 
would  operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  of  ex- 
ercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a  ple¬ 
thora,  or  too  great  a  fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  which  are 
the  two  principal  caufes  of  abortion. 

OF  CHILD-BIRT  IT 

.  *  • 

Many  difeafes  proceed  Tom  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed  ;  and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are 
moll  apt  to  defpife  the  neceffary  precautions  in  this 
flate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives. 

P  p  3  They 
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They  think,  when  the  labour- pains  are  ended,  the 
danger  is  over ;  but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid 
to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom 
fail  to  expel  the  foetus  ^  but  proper  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  are  certainly  neceffary  for  the  recovery 
of  the  mother.  No  doubt,  mifchief  may  be  done  by 
too  much  as  well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence 
females  who  have  the  greateft  number  of  attendants 
in  child-bed  generally  recover  word.  But  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  (late  of  child-bed.  Excefilve  care  al¬ 
ways  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  generally  more 
dangerous  than  none  at  all  *. 

During  adtual  labour,  nothing  of  a  heating  nature 
mull  be  given.  The  woman  may,  now  and  then, 
take  a  little  panada,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toad: 
and  water,  or  thin  groat  gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cor¬ 
dial  waters,  and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a 

view  to  (Lengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth, 

- 

*  Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
pra&ii'ed  as  an  employment  fince  the  eailieft  accounts  of  time;  yet 
it  is  Rill,  in  moll  countries,  on  a  very  bad  footing.  Few  women 
think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  be  reduced  to  the  ne_ 
ceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them 
have  any  education,  or  proper  knowlege  or  their  bufinefs.  It  is  true 
that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally  expel  the  feetus ,  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  moll  women  in  child-bed  require  to  be  ma. 
naged  with  {kill  and  attention,  and  that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the 
fuperftitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  officious  midwives.  The 
mifchief  done  in  th.is  way  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  ima. 
gined;  moll  of  which  might  be  prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to 
praftife  midwifery  but  fuch  as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  this,  it  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  faving  many 
lives,  but  would  prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  in  this  in¬ 
delicate  and  difagreeable  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many 
accounts,  more  proper  for  the  other  fex. 
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;|  for  the  molt  part  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  in- 
I  flame  the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Befides,  they 
j  endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  occa- 
j  flon  violent  and  mortal  hemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her 
to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be 
adminiftered  $  and  the  patient  fliould  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  The  paflage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a  little  fof t  pomatum  or  frefh  but¬ 
ter,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over 
the  belly.  If  Nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the  woman 
is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  a  draught  of  gene¬ 
rous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial  may  be  given,  but 
not  otherwife.  Thefe  directions  are  fufficient  in  na¬ 
tural  labours ;  and  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a  fkilful 
furgeon,  or  man  midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as  foon 
as  poffible*. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  pofflble.  Her  food  fliould  be  light 
and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  fdV.  and  her  drink  weak 
and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  many 
exceptions.  I  have  known  feveral  women,  whofe  fpi- 
rits  could  not  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without  iolid 
food  and  generous  liquors ;  to  fuch  a  glafs  of  wine 
and  a  bit  of  chicken  muft  be  allowed. 

*  We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cudom  which 
ftill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  colle&ing  a  number  of 
women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being  ufe- 
ful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obilrudl  the  neceffary  attend¬ 
ants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with  their  noife  ;  and  often,  by 
their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much  miichicf. 

P  p  4  Sometimes 
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Sometimes  an  exccffive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cale,  the  patient  fhould 
be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all 
refpedts  treated  as  for  an  excefnve  flux  of  the  menfes. 
If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which 
have  been  wrung  out  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine,  fhould  be  applied  to 
the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the  thighs:  Thefe  mu  ft  be 
changed  as  they  grow  dry ;  and  may  be  difcontinued 
as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates  *. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a  little  faffron  in  it;  and 
to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway  feeds,  or  a  bit  of 
orange-peel  in  them  ;  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  al¬ 
monds  may  likewife  be  frequently  taken  in  a  cup  of 
any  of  the  above  liquors  ;  and  if  the  patient  be  reft- 
lefs,  a  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now  and 
then  be  mixed  with  a  cup  of  her  drink.  If  fhe  be 
hot  or  feverifn,  one  of  the  following  powders  may  be 
taken  in  a  cup  of  her  ufual  drink,  every  five  or  fix 
hours  f. 

*  In  a  violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I  have  feen  very  good  ef^ 
fedb  from  the  following  mixture.  Take  of  penny-royal  water, 
Ample  cinnamon  water,  apd  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
aei  1  elixir  of  vitriol  a  dram,  M  x,  and  take  two  table-fpoonfuls 
every  two  hour?,  or  oftener,  if  neceiTary. 

f  '  ake  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre  two 
drams,  faffron  powdered  half  a  drain  ;  rub  them  together  in  amor- 
tar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  doles. 

When  the  patient  is  low*fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyilerjcal  com¬ 
plaints,  fhe  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
tpmffcure  of  afafo;t:da  in  a  cup  of  penny-royal  tea, 
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An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a  dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeafe.  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by 
pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly 
increafed  upon  touching ;  by  the  tenfion  or  tightnefs 
of  the  parts ;  great  weaknefs  ;  change  of  countenance ; 
a  conftant  fever,  with  a  weak  and  hard  pulfe ;  a  flight 
delirium  or  raving  *,  fometimes  inceflant  vomiting ;  a 
hiccup ;  a  difcharge  of  redifh,  {linking,  fharp  water 
from  the  womb  j  an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to 
dool ;  a  heat,  and  fometimes  total  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

This  mult  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water  •,  in  a  cup  of  which 
half  a  dram  of  nitre  may  be  diflblved,  and  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of  warm  milk  and  water 
muft  be  frequently  adminiftered  ;  and  the  belly  fhould 
be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or 
by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water 
to  it. 

A  suppression  of  the  lochia ,  or  ufual  difcharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the 
womb*  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  plenti¬ 
ful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations  of 
the  parts  affected.  In  the  milk-fever,  the  breads 
may  be  embrocated  with  a  little  warm  linfeed  oil,  or 
the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them. 
The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to  the  bread,  or  it 
fhould  be  drawn  by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  wmuld  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever,  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread.  The 
„  euftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the  fird 
two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  common 

fenfe. 
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fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and 
child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,  ouo-ht 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breafts 
frequently  drawn,  at  leaft  for  the  firft  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal 
to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  breaft,  at¬ 
tended  with  redneis,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fuppuration,  the  fafeft  application  is  a  poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefti  butter. 
This  may  be  renewed  twice  a  day,  till  the  tumour  be 
either  diiculied  or  brought  to  fuppuration.  The  ufe 
of  repellants,.  in  this  cafe,  is  very  dangerous  j  they 
often  occafion  levers,  and  Ibmetimes  cancers  ;  whereas 
a  fuppuration  is  feldorn  attended  with  any  danger,  and 
has  often  the  moft  ialutary  effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they  may 
be  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a 
little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on  them. 
I  have  feen  Hungary- water  applied  to  the  nipples  have 
a  very  good  effect.  Should  the  complaint  prove  ob- 
ftinate,  a  cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  gene¬ 
rally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a  difeafe  incident  to  women  in 
child- bed  :  but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we 
Hall  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated 
Hoffman  obferves,  That  this  fever  of  child- bed  wo¬ 
men  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during 
their  pregnancy,  we  e  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  mo¬ 
derate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a  gentle  laxative 
cf  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  ^  not  forget¬ 
ting  to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and  avoid  all  fharp 

air. 
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air.  When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be 
haftened  with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the 
blood  and  humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural 
commotions.  Care  fhould  be  taken,  after  the  birth, 
that  the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly  *  and  if 
the  pulfe  be  quick,  a  little  nitrous  powder  fliould  be 
given,  &c. 

The  mod  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal ,  or  child- bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and 
at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear 
before  the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  mod  other  fevers,  with  a  cold 
or  fhivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reflleflfnefs, 
pain  of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  and 
bilious  vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  depreffion  of 
fpirits  and  lofs  of  ftrength.  A  great  pain  is  ufually 
felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb ;  a 
fudden  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia 
alfo  takes  place ;  and  the  patient  is  frequently 
troubled  with  a  tenefmus ,  or  condant  inclination  to 
go  to  (tool.  The  urine,  which  is  very  high- coloured, 
is  difcharged  in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with 
pain.  The  belly  ibmetimes  fwells  to  a  confiderable 
bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the 
flighted  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a 
few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually 
fubfide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a  more  putrid  form. 
At  this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a  bilious  or  putrid 
loofenefs,  of  an  obdinate  *and  dangerous  nature, 

comes 
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comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its 
future  progrefs. 

There  is  no  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  more  fkili  and  attention  than  this;  confequently 
the  beft  afliilance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as 
foon  as  poflible.  In  women  of  plethoric  conflitutions, 
bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning ; 
it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution,  and 
not  to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the  figns  of  inflam¬ 
mation  rife  high  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  necef- 
fary  to  apply  a  buffering  plafler  to  the  region  of  the 
womb, 

During  the  rigor,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fhould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence,  and  fhorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a  cup  of  wine  whey;  v/arm 
applications  to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks, 
bottles  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  fuch 
like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clyflers  of  milk  and  water,  or  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiflered 
through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove 
beneficial  by  promoting  a  difcharge  from  the  intef- 
tines,  and  alfo  by  adting  as  a  kindly  fomentation  to 
the  womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care  however 
is  requifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dernels  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  flomach, 
a  vomit  is  generally  found  beneficial.  When  the 
naufea  and  ficknefs  are  violent,  the  vomit  fhould  be 
weak,  and  when  they  •  are  very  flight,  it  may  be 
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©mitted  altogether,  and  a  gentle  laxative  given  in  its 
Head,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to 
procure  a  free  dilcharge  of  the  bile. 

The  medicine  which  1  have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  belt  in  this  dileafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a  ftep  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  lelTen  the  violence 
of  the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient: 
be  very  reftlefs,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  feme 
fyrup  of  poppies,  may  occalionally  be  added. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  the  patient,  a  ftarch  clyffer,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminlftered 
as  occalion  fhall  require  •,  and  the  drink  may  be  rice- 
water,  in  every  EngliHi  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce 
of  gum-arabic  has  been  diffolved. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has 
been  long  protracted,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent 
by  evacuations,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  her 
with  nourifning  diet  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 

O 

for  fome  time,  often  acquires  a  putrid  form.  In  this 
cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  muff  be  given,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumilances  may 
require.  As  the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to 
purge,  it  may  be  given  in  decodion  or  infufion, 
mixed  with  the  tindhire  of  rofes,  or  other  gentle 
aftringents :  or,  a  ferupie  of  the  extract  of  bark  with 
half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops  of  lau¬ 
danum,  may  be  made  into  a  draught,  and  given 
every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fhall  be  found 
neceffary. 


When 
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When  the  fcomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of 
nourifhment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for  fome 
time  by  clyfters  of  beef-tea,  or  chicken  water. 

To  avoid  this  fever*  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy ;  her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  fimpie,  and  her  bed  chamber  cool,  and 
properly  ventilated.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  a 
woman  in  this  fituation  than  being  kept  too  warm. 
She  ought  not  to  have  her  body  bound  too  tight ; 
nor  to  rife  too  foon  from  bed,  after  delivery  *,  catch¬ 
ing  cold  is  alfo  to  be  avoided;  and  a  proper  attention 
fliould  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child- bed 
women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all 
things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  cir- 
cumftances  oblige  thetn  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon, 
often  contract  difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never 
recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care 
of  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greated: 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a  fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  dreifed  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condudl  mull  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

The  fupenTitious  cuitorn  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  a 
very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches 
are  damp,  and  mod:  of  them  cold  ;  confequently  they 
are  the  very  word:  places  to  which  a  woman  can  go 
to  make  her  firft  vifit,  after  having  been  confined  in 
a  warm  room  for  a  month. 
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Bar  renness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women 
who  have  not  children  enjoy  a  good  Bate  of  health. 
It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  high  living, 
grief,  relaxation,  &c,  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an 
obftrufbion  or  irregularity  of  the  menftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the 
humours,  and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find 
a  barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor,  while 
nothing  is  more  common  among  Pc  the  rich  and  af¬ 
fluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  pro¬ 
lific  in  proportion  to  their  poverty,  and  it  would  be 
an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  women 
who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived  and  brought  forth 
children,  though  they  never  had  any  before.  Would 
the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the 
better  fort  of  peafants,  they  would  feldom  have  caufe 
to  envy  their  poor  vaflfals  and  dependents  the.  blefling 
of  a  numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine 
in  forrow  for  the  want  of  even  a  Angle  heir  to  their 
extenfive  dominions. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only 
vitiates  the  humours,  but  induces  a  general  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  folids  ;  a  Bate  highly  unfavourable  to 
procreation.  To  remove  this  we  would  recommend 
the  following  courfe.  Firft,  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air ;  fecondly,  a  diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk 

and 
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and  vegetables  * ;  thirdly.,  the  ufe  of  aftringent 
medicines,  as  Heel,  allum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of 
vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  and  laftly,  above 
all,  the  cold  bath. 

Barrenness  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paflions  which 
tend  to  obftrudt  the  menflrual  flux.  When  barren- 
nefs  is  fufpedted  to  proceed  from  affections  of  the 
mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheer¬ 
ful  as  poflible;  all  difagreeable  objects  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and 
entertain  the  fancy. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

MISER.ABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
Hate  of  infancy.  He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  ftands 
much  longer  in  need  of  the  protection  and  care  of 
his  parents;  but,  alas!  this  care  is  not  always 

m  Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault  of 
the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a  milk  and 
vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter;  adding,  that  his 
friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-dodtor  of  Croydon,  had 
brought  funary  opulent  families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had 
continued  fame  years  after  marriage  without  progeny,  to  have 
feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
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bellowed  upon  him  \  and  when  it  is*  he  often  fuffers 
as  much  from  improper  management  as  he  would 
have  done  from  negledt.  Hence  the  officious  care  of 
parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one  of  the 
mod:  fruitful  fources  of  the  diforders  of  infants  *. 

It  mu  ft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  obferver* 
that  the  firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  theif 
bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  leafl  to  be  wondered  at* 
as  they  are  in  a  manner  poifoned  with  indigeftible 
drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
the  world*  Every  thing  that  the  ftomach  cannot 
digeft  may  be  confidered  as  a  poifon  *  and  unlefs  it 
can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by  {tool,  it  muft  occa- 
lion  flcknefs,  gripes,  fpafrnodie  affedions  of  the 
bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call  inward  fits* 
and  at  lad  convulfions  and  death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat 
that  irritates  the  inteftines*  doubdefs  the  proper 
method  of  cure  mil  ft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible.  The  rnoft  fafe  and  effectual  method  of  doing 
this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of  the 

*  Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  cate  of  midwivefe  vve  fhall  adduce 
only  one  indance,  <viz.  the  common  practice  of  torturing  infants  by 
fqueezing  their  breads*  to  draw  off  the  Hulk,  as  they  tall  it* 
Though  a  final!  quantity  of  moiflure  is  generally  found  in  the 
breads  of  infants*  yet*  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  to  give 
fu‘ck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off!  I  have  feen  this  cruel 
operation  bring  On  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppuration  of  the 
breads  5  but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its  being 
omitted.  When  the  breads  are  hard*  the  only  application  that  wd 
would  recommend  is  a  foft  poultice,  or  a  little  of  the  dlacliykm 
plader,  fpread  thin  upon  a  bit  of  foft  leather,  about  the  &ze  of  half 
a  crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple,  Thefe  may  be  fuiFered  W 
continue  till  the  hardnefs  be  gone  off. 

<f,  powder 
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powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a  little  fugar. 
A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the  infant 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  operates  ;  or,  what 
will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a  grain  of 
emetic  tartar  may  be  diffolved  in  three  ounces  of 
water  fweetened  with  a  little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above.  Thofe  who  are  not  fond  of  ufing  the  emetic 
tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial 
wine,  in  a  tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 

These  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach, 
but  will,  generally,  likewife  open  the  belly;  fhould 
this,  however,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be 
coftive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary :  for  this 
purpofe  fome  manna  and  pulp  of  caffia  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities 
till  it  operates ;  or,  what  will  anfwer  rather  better,  a 
few  grains  of  magnefta  alba  may  be  mixed  in  any 
kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the  child,  and  continued 
till  it  has  the  defired  effect.  If  thefe  medicines  be 
properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child’s  belly  and 
limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand  before 
the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which  infants 
fuffer  fo  much. 

These  general  directions  include  moft  of  what 
can  be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of 
infants.  They  will  likewife  go  a  confiderable  way  in 
alleviating  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the 
rafh,  gumy  or  fellony  &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  are  principally  owing  to  too  hot  a  regimen, 
and  confequently  will  be  moft  commonly  relieved  by 
gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one 

kind 
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’kind  or  other,  conditute  a  principal  part  of  the 
medicine  of  infants*  and  will  feldom,  if  adminidered 
with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give 
’relief.  ?. 

V  _ 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

,  ^  '  1 

The  domach  and  bowels  of  a  new-born  infant  are 
filled  with  a  blackifh-coloured  matter,  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium . 
This,  is  generally  pafied  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature  j  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if 
it  fhould  be  retained,  or  not  diffidently  carried  off,  a 
little  manna  or  magnefia  alba  may  be  given,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above ;  or,  if  thefe  fhould  not  be  at  hand,  a 
common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a  little 
honey,  may  be  given. 

The  mod  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meco- 
nium  is  the  mother's  milk,  which  is  always,  at  firft, 
of  a  purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  drew  an  inclination  for  the 
bread,  they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medi¬ 
cines  to  difcharge  the  meconium ;  but  even  where 
this  is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs 
of  fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigedibie  dud*,  crammed 
down  their  throats. 

*  u  •-  -  -  t 

THE  APHTHiE  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitifh  ulcers  affecting  the 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
.  ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
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the  whole  intefhnal  canal ;  in  which  cafe  they  are- 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s 
life. 

c  •  - 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a  pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous ;  but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown* 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  are  bad* 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours  ;  we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot  a 
regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  a  child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine* 
punch,  cinnamon  waters,  or  fome  other  hot  and 
inflaming  liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is 
well  known  that  thefe  will  oceafion  inflammatory 
diforders  even  in  adults;  is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
they  fhould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  and  fet,  as  it  were,  the  whole  conftitution 
©n  a  blaze  ? 

The  mod  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthie  are 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended* 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a  dram  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  rubbed  together, 
and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
given  to*  the  child  every  four  or  five  hours  till  they 
operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given  in  the 
child’s  food,  or  a  little  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes, 
and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  necelfary  to 
keep  the  body  open. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling 
the*  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe  ;  but  it  is  not 
eafy  to  apply  thefe  m  very  young  infants ;  -we  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub  the  child’s 
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tnouth  frequently  with  a  little  borax  and  honey  •,  or 
with  the  following  mixture:  Take  fine  honey  an 
ounce,  borax  a  dram,  burnt  alum  half  a  dram,  rofe- 
water  two  drams ;  mix  them  together.  A  very 
proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a  folution  of  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of 
barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  applied  with  the  finger, 
or  by  means  of  a  bit  of  fbft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
probe* 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  mo  fie  part,  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
Itomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  dis¬ 
ordered.  Hence  moil  difeafes  of  children  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green  ftools, 
gripes,  ffV-.  Thefe  appearances  have  induced  many 
to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  children  were 
owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  flomach  and 
bowels  ;  but  whoever  confiders  the  matter  attentively, 
will  find,  that  thefe  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener 
the  effed  than  the  caufe  of  their  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of 
children  fhould  be  acefcent ;  and  until  the  body  be 
difordered,  or  the  digeflion  hurt,  from  fume  other 
caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent  qua¬ 
lity  of  their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to  them. 
Acidity,  however,  is  often  a  lymptom  of  difordertf 
In  children,  and,  as  it  is  fometirnes  a  trouble  feme 
one,  we  fhall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving  it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fine  I  Is* 
&V.  fliew,  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  t he 
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child  fhould  have  a  little  fmall  broth,  with  light 
white  bread  in  it ;  and  fhould  have  fufficient  exercife 
in  order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuf- 
tomary  in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk, 
crabs  eyes,  and  other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe 
indeed,  by  their  abforbent  quality,  may  correct  the 
acidity  •,  but  they  are  attended  with  this  incon¬ 
venience,  that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels, 
and  occafion  coftivenefs,  which  may  prove  very  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  fhould  never 
be  given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines  j  as 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  bed  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes  of 
acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  magnefia 
alba.  It  purges,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  corrects 
the  acidity  •,  by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the 
difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in 
any  kind  of  food,  from  ten  grains  to  a  tea-fpoonful, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  I  have  often 
known  it  anfwer  very  well  when  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  Take  of  magnefia  alba  two  drams, 
fine  rhubarb  in  powder  half  a  dram,  peppermint- 
water  and  common  water,  of  each  two  ounces,  as 
much  fyrup  of  fugar  as  will  make  it  agreeable.  Shake 
the  bottle,  and  give  the  child  a  table- fpoonful  three 
or  four  times  a- day. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
pot  at  firft  to  be  do  fed  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and 
other  hot  things,  but  fhould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned 
above  \  and  at  the  fame  time  a  little  brandy  may  be 

rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a  warm  hand  before  the  fire, 

<  * 

I  have  feidom  feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of 

infants* 
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biinfants.  If  it  fhould  happen,  however,  not  to  fuc- 
q ceed,  a  little  brandy  or  other  fpirits  may  be  mixed 
J  with  twice  the  quantity  of  water,  and  fweetened  with 
a  little  fugar,  .and  a  fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently 
I  till  the  child  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a  little  pepper- 
i1  mint  water  will  anfwer  this  purpoie  very  well. 

'GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION, 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other 
parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  molt  effedlual  means  of 
preventing  them  are,  to  walk  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  keep  the  child,  in  all  refpe&s,  thoroughly 
clean.  When  this  is  not  fuflicient,  the  excoriated 
parts  may  be  fprinkied  with  abforbent  or  drying 
powders  •,  as  burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs 
•claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When  the  parts  affedled 
are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a  real  ulceration,  it  will  be 
proper  to  add  a  little  fugar  of  lead  to  the  powders ; 
or  to  anoint  the  place  with  the  camphorated  oint¬ 
ment.  If  the  parts  be  walked  with  fpring-water,  in 
which  a  little  white  vitriol  has  been  diflfolved,  it  will 
,dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One  of  the  bell 
applications  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  diflolve  fome  fuller’s 
earth  in  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  hot  water  ;  and  after* 
13  has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the 
galled  parts  once  or  twice  a  day. 
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The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
$  grofs  mucus ,  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely, 
and  iikewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or 
fwaliow. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a  fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffelved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  filtered,  to  be 
applied  now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a  linen 
rag.  Wedelius  fays,  If  two  grains  of  white  vitriol, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  elaterium ,  be  difiolved  in 
half  an  ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  applied  to  the 
nofe,  as  above  dire&ed,  that  it  brings  away  the 
mucus  without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried ;  but 
we  have  never  found  any  thing  neceffary,  befides 
rubbing  the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a  little  greafe, 
fweet-oil,  or  frefh  butter.  This  refolves  j:he  filth, 
and  renders  the  breathing  more  free. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Frqm  the  delicate  fiate  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibility  of  their  organs,  a  vomiting  or  loofenefs 
piay  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomaph  or  inteftines,  fdence  thefe  diforder$ 
are  much  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the 

i  .  •  »  •  •  r  •  i  ;  ■ 

more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They  are  feldom 
however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  confidered 
gs  difeafes,  uifiefs  when  they  are  violent,  or  continue 
f°  long  as  to  gxhauft  the  Strength  pf  the  patient. 

•*  w  *u  * 
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Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food  by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  ;  or  by  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 
render  them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the 
mildeft  aliment. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food, 
it  ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend 
upon  cleaning  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  a  few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  by  caufing 
the  child  drink  freely  of  lukewarm  water,  or  of  a 
weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers.  When  it  is 
owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the 
diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a  milder 
nature  fubftituted  in  its  {lead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  degree 
of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a  tendency  to 


brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and  to  abate  its 
fenfibility,  muft  be  ufed.  The  Arfc  of  thefe  inten¬ 
tions  may  be  anfwered  by  a  flight  infufion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rhubarb 
and  orange-peel ;  and  the  fecond  by  the  faline 
draughts,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
maybe  occasionally  added, 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  aflifted  by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach  •,  or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach-pl after,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  Theriafa . 
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OF  A  LOOSENESS/ 

A  looseness  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  ftools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difcharge,  but  the  production  of  fuch 
Itools  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the 
purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked 
too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical,  efpecially 
when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on 
the  fkin  has  difappeared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation 
of  this  kind  fucceeds  a  humid  date  of  the  atmofphere, 
in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by  car¬ 
rying  off  a  quantity  of  watery  humours,  which  would 
other  wife  tend  to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  in  the  cure  of  a  loofenefs 
is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
give  the  patient  a  gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhu¬ 
barb  ;  interpofing  abforbent  medicines,  to  mitigate 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  bell  purge  how¬ 
ever  in  this  cafe  is  magnefia  alba .  It  is  at  the  fame 
time  abforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates  without 
exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  a£ts  both  as  an  emetic 
4&nd  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe. 
By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  weakeft  conflitution  \  and,  not  being  difagree- 
able  to  the  palate,  it  may  .be  repeated  as  often  as  oc- 
rcafion  requires.  Even  one  dofe  will  frequently  miti¬ 
gate  tbe  difeafe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ufe  of  ab- 
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forbents.  If,  however,  the  patient’s  ftrength  will 
permit,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix 
or  eight  hours,  till  the  ftools  begin  to  affume  a  more 
natural  appearance  ;  afterwards  a  longer  fpace  may  be 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  dofes.  When  it  is 
necdlary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe 
ought  always  to  be  a  little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is 
generally  diminifhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firfh  appearance  of  a  loofenefs,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and 
aftringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiilered  before  the  acrid 
humours  are  difcharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  mitigated  for  a  little  time,  it  foon  after¬ 
wards  breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often 
proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations,  however, 
thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiilered  with  conflderable 
advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  reillefsnefs  remain  after 
the  ilomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a 
little  Ample  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times  a-day 
till  thefe  fyrnptoms  have  ceafed. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
dried  up  but  with  the  greatefi:  caution.  They  tend  to 
free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot  and  acrid  humours, 
which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal  diforders. 

The 
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The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  im¬ 
proper  food,  and  negledt  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a  child  be 
Huffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  ftomach  is  not 
able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly  aflimi- 
lated,  inftead  of  nourifliing  the  body,  fills  it  with 
grofs  humours.  Thefe  muft  either  break  out  in  form 
of  eruptions  upon  the  fldn,  or  remain  in  the  body, 
and  occafion  fevers  and  other  internal  diforders.  That 
neglefl  of  cleanlinefs  is  a  very  general  caufe  of  erup¬ 
tive  diforders,  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one.  The 
children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who  defpife  cleanli¬ 
nefs,  are  almoft  conftantly  found  to  fwarm  with  ver¬ 
min,  and  are  generally  covered  with  the  fcab,  itch, 
and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effedl  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a  proper  attention  to  thefe  alone 
will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this 
fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medicines  will  be 
neceffary.  When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  care¬ 
fully  to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is 
more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than  ful- 
phur,  provided  it  be  fparingly  ufed.  A  little  of  the 
flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  frefh  butter,  oil, 
or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  aftefled  frequently  touched 


with  it. 

The  moft  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  tinea  capitis ,  or  fcabbed  head,  and 
chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceeding  dif¬ 


ficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves 
worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I  have  frequently  known  chil¬ 
dren  leized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they  died 
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foon  after  their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the 
application  of  drying  medicines*.  The  cure  ought 
always  firft  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very 
clean,  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufhing 
away  the  fcabs,  &V.  If  this  be  not  fufficient,  let  the 
head  be  fliaved  once  a-week,  or  oftener,  and  wafhed 
daily  with  foap-fuds,  or  lime-water.  Should  thefe 
fail,  a  plafter  of  black  pitch  may  be  applied,  in  order 
to  pull  out  the  hair  by  the  roots.  And  if  there  be 
proud  flefli,  it  fliould  be  touched  with  a  bit  of  blue 
vitriol,  or  fprinkled  with  a  little  burnt  alum.  While 
thefe  things  are  doing,  the  patient  muff  be  confined 
to  a  regular  light  diet,  the  body  fliould  be  kept  gently 
open;  and  cold,  as  far  as  poffible,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from 
flopping  this  difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially 
in  children  of  a  grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the 
neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient 


*  I  fomeiime  ago  faw  a  very  linking  indance  of  the  danger  of 
fubliituting  drying  .medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanliness  and  whole¬ 
some  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpkal  at  Ackwortb,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  giievoufly  affii&ed  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  other  cuta¬ 
neous  diforders.  Upon  enquiry  it  was  found,  that  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or, found nefs  of  their  provifion-s* 
and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  neglefled  ;  accordingly  I  advifed  that 
they  Ihould  have  more  wholefome  food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly 
Clean.  This  advice  however  was  not  followed.  It  was  too  trouble- 
fome  to  the  fervants,  fu  per  intend  ants,  &c.  The -bufmefs  was  to  be 
done  by  medicine ;  which  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had  near 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  difordets 
immediately  appeared,  and,  at  length,  a  putrid  d-yfentery,  which 
proved  fo  infectious  that  it  carried  off  a  great  many  of  the  children* 
and  fpread  over  a  confiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country.. 
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becomes  more  ftrong,  and  the  conftitution  be  fome^ 
what  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet  or 
hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  afterwards 
fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold,  inftead  of 
taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gradually,  they 
run  to  the  fire.  This  occafions  a  fudden  rarefadtion 
of  the  humours,  and  an  infarction  of  the  vefiels ;  which 
being  often  repeated,  the  vefiels  are,  at  lafb,  over- 
diftended,  and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  mull 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and 
to  have  the  affedled  parts  frequently  rubbed  with 
mufiard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a  warming  na¬ 
ture.  They  ought  like  wife  to  be  covered  with  flan-* 
nel,  and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  afhes 
betwixt  cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which  frequently 
help  to  reduce  them.  When  there  is  a  fore,  it  mull 
be  drefied  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty, 
the  plailer  of  ceruls,  or  fome  other  drying  ointment. 
Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  feldom  dan- 
gerous.  They  generally  heal  as  foon  as  the  warm 

weather  fets  in. 

■ 
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OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor¬ 
tal.  It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  parts 
of  Britain.  On  the  Eafi:  coaft:  of  Scotland  it  is  called 
*  a  the 
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the  croup .  On  the  Weft  they  call  it  the  chock  or  fluffing. 
In  fome  parts  of  England,  where  I  have  obferved  it, 
the  good  women  call  it  the  rijing  of  the  lights .  It  feems 
to  be  a  fpecies  of  afthma ,  attended  with  very  acute  and 
violent  fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  fea- 
fons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  in 
low  marlhy  countries.  Children  of  a  grofs  and  lax 
habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I  have  fometimes  known 
it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks  children  in  the 
night,  after  having  been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold 
eafterly  winds  through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet 
feet,  thin  fhoes,  wet  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  ob- 
ftructs  the  perfpiration,  may  occaiion  the  Croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a  frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  la¬ 
borious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance.  The  voice  is  fharp  and  fhrill,  and 
the  face  is  generally  much  fiuihed,  though  fometimes 
it  is  of  a  livid  colour. 

When  a  child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms, 
his  feet  fhould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water. 
He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled,  and  to  have  a  laxative 
clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  poffible.  He  fhould  be 
made  to  breathe  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water  and 
vinegar  •  or  an  emollient  decodiion,  and  emollient  Ca¬ 
taplafms  or  fomentations  may  be  applied  round  his 
neck.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a  bliftering 
plafter  muft  be  applied  round  the  neck,  or  betwixt 
the  fhoulders,  and  the  child  may  take  frequently  a 
table* fpoonful  of  the  following  julep:  Take  penny¬ 
royal  water  three  ounces,  fyrup  of  althea  and  balfamic 
fyrup,  each  one  ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Asafoetipa 
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OF  TEETHING. 

Asafoetida  is  found  to  have  a  good  effeci  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  both  be  given  in  form  of  clyder,  and 
taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drams  of  afafoetida  may 
be  diffolved  in  one  ounce  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  and 
three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water.  A  table-fpoonful 
of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener 
if  the  patient’s  ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child 
cannot  be  brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drams 
of  the  afafoetida  may  be  biffolved  in  a  common  clyder, 
and  adminidered  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  difeafe  abates. 

To  prevent  a  return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
which  occafion  it  mud  be  carefully  avoided ;  as  wet 
feet,  cold  damp  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Children  who 
■have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe 
conditution  feems  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have 
their  diet  properly  regulated ;  all  food  that  is  vifcid 
or  hard  of  digedion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafliy  fruits, 
are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have  a 
drain  condantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their  body, 
by  means  of  a  feton  or  Hue.  I  have  fometimes  known 
a  Burgundy-pitch  plader,  worn  continually  betwixt 
the  fhoulders  for  feveral  years,  have  a  very  happy  effedfc 
in  preventing  the  return  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a  tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the 
jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions, 
gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms,  are,  in  a  great 
meafure,  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite 
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fenfibility  of  the  tier 70 us  fyftem  at  this  time  of  life* 
which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an  effeminate  educa¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who  are 
delicately  brought  up,  always  fuffer  mofl  in  teething* 
and  often  fall  by  convulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene¬ 
rally  begin  to  make  their  appearance  5  firft  the  inci- 
fores ,  or  ’fore-teeth  *,  next  the  canini ,  or  dog-teeth  % 
and  laftly,  the  molar es^  or  grinders*  About  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  a  new  fet  *,  and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  fapi - 
ent'ue,  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth* 
flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a  loofenefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog-teeth 
begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child 
has  ftartings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  in¬ 
quietude,  watchings,  gripes,  green-ftools,  the  thrnffi* 
fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  convulfions. 

Difficult  teething  is,  in  all  refpedls,  to  be  treated 
as  an  inflammatory  difeale.  If  the  belly  be  bound,  it 
muft  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyflers  or  gentle 
purgatives ;  as  manna,  magncfia  alba ,  rhubarb,  fenna* 
or  the  like.  The  food  fhould  be  light,  and  in  fro  ail 
quantity  *,  the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and  diluting, 
as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of  the  lime  tree  flowers  5  to 
which  about  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be 
added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  tteteflary  % 
but  this,  in  very  young  children,  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fw eat¬ 
ing,  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally 
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more  beneficial.  Harris  however  obferves,  that,  when 
an  inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will  labour  in 
vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a  leech 
under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized  with  convulfion 
fits,  a  bliftering  plaffer  may  be  applied  betwixt  the 
fhoulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teeth¬ 
ing,  he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effectual  as  two, 
three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  fimple  water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given 
every  four  hours.  The  number  of  dofes  may  be  four, 
five,  or  fix.  I  have  often  prefcribed  this  medicine 
with  fuccefs,  but  always  found  a  larger  dofe  neceffary. 
It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and,  when  coflive- 
nefs  does  not  forbid  it,  three  or  four  drops  of  lauda¬ 
num  may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are 
cutting  thejr  teeth,  to  put  a  fmall  Burgundy  pitch 
plaffer  between  their  fhoulders.  This  generally  eafes 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are 
bred  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the 
whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occa- 
fion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed,  at  leaff,  once 
a  fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub¬ 
bing  the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,.  &e.  but  from 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expedted.  If  any  thing  oi 
this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a  little 
fine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at 
this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into  their 
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hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought  never  to  be  with¬ 
out  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a  little  to  the  preffure  of 
their  gums,  as  a  cruft  of  bread,  a  wax-candle,  a  bit 
of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldom 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate  cafes  how¬ 
ever  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed  by  the 
linger  nail,  the  edge  of  a  fix-penny  piece  that  is 
v/orn  thin,  or  any  lharp  body  which  can  be  with 
fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  parents 
ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light 
and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be  braced  by 
fufiicient  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  regarded,  few 
children  would  die  of  teething. 

OF  THE  RICKETS, 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  betwixt  the 
age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  firft 
in  England  about  the  time  when  manufactures  began 
to  fiourifh,  and  full  prevails  moft  in  towns  where  the 
inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  negled  either  to  take  proper  exercife  therm 
felves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

C  AU  S  E  S. — —One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 
parents.  Mothers  of  a  weak  relaxed  habit,  who  ne» 
gled  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can 
neither  be  expeded  to  bring  forth  ftrong  and  healthy 
children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are 
brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  chib 
dren  of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the 
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fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like  difeafes.  Chil¬ 
dren  begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  a  re 
fubjeft  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic  dif¬ 
eafes,  or  who  have  been  often  affedled  with  the  vene¬ 
real  difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very  liable  to 
the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftittitjou,  or  re¬ 
laxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-ppx,  mealies, 
teething,  the  hooping-cough,  dilpofes  them  to 
this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  impro¬ 
per  d  iet,  as  food  that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or 
ib  vifcid  that  the  fiomach  cannot  digeft  it. 

Bad  nu rung  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk 
to  nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children 
fuffer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than  want  of 
food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or 
not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the 
moil  pernicious  effefts. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refpedl.  When  a  nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe,  final i  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined, 
and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe..  A  healthy 
child  Ihould  always  be  in  motion,  unlefs  when  afieep ; 
if  it  be  fullered  to  lie,  or  fit,  in  Head  of  being  tolled 
and  dandled  about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

SYMPTOMS. - At  the  beginning  of  this  dif¬ 

eafe  the  child’s  flelh  grows  foft  and  flabby  *,  its  ftrength 
is  diminished  *,  it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks 
more  grave  and  compoled  than  is  natural  for  its  age, 
and  does  not  chufe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly 
become  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  j. 
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the  face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid. 
Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to  be  affedted,  efpecially 
in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrifts 
and  ancles  become  thicker  than  ufual  5  the  fpine  or 
back-bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  fhape;  the  break  is 
likewife  often  deformed ,  and  the  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  thole  fymptoms  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is 
generally  quick,  but  feeble ;  the  appetite  and  digef- 
tion,  for  the  mod  part,  bad ;  the  teeth  come  llowly 
and  with  difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and  fall 
out  afterwards.  Ricketty  children  generally  have 
great  acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  underftan'ding  above 
their  years.  Vfhether  this  is  owing  to  their  being  more 
in  the  company  of  adults  than  other  children,  or  to  the 
preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN.-- - As  this  difeafe  is  always  at- 

tended  with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation, 
our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  mull  be  to  brace  and 
flrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and  the 
due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important  ends 
will  be  be  ft  anfwered  by  wholefome  nourishing  diet, 
fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry 
air,  and  fufficient  exercife.  If  the  child  has  a  bad 
nurfe,  who  either  negledts  her  duty,  or  does  not  un- 
derftand  it,  fhe  fhould  be  changed.  If  the  feafon  be 
cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm  ;  and  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool  •,  as  fweating 
is  apt  to  weaken  it ;  and  too  great  a  degree  of  cold  has 
the  fame  effect.  The  limbs  fhould  be  rubbed  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as 
cheerful  as  poffible. 
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The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifliing,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  flefh,  Biicuit  is  generally  rec¬ 

koned  the  bed  bread ;  and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rab¬ 
bets,  or  mutton  roafled  or  minced,  are  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  flefh.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flefh-meats, 
he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl  barley  boiled  with 
raifins,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  wine  and  fpice. 
His  drink  may  be  good  claret  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret, 
may  give  the  child  now  and  then  a  wine  glafs  of  mild 
ale. 

MEDICINE. — — Medicines  are  here  of  little 
avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe, 
but  feldom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a  grofs 
habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb 
may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry 
off  the  difeafe  *,  that  muff  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch 
things  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem  :  for  which 
purpofe,  befides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we 
would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the 
v^arm  feafon.  It  muff  however  be  ufed  with  prudence, 
as  fome  ricketty  children  cannot  bear  it.  The  befl 
time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and 
the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  fhould 
be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  muff  be  difcon- 
tinued. 

Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children 
who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale,  is  likewife  of  ufe  *  but 
it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We 
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might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  rickets ;  but  as  there  is  far 
more  danger  in  milling  to  thefe  than  in  neglecting 
them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs  them  over, 
and  to  recommend  a  proper  regimen  as  the  thing 
chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
fions  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the  1 
moll  part  only  a  fymptom  of  fame  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  orftinuilates  the  nerves,  may 
occaflon  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe  nerves  are 
eafily  affected,  are  often  thrown  into  convulflons  by 
any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary  canal  ;  by  teeth¬ 
ing  ;  ffrait  clothes;  the  approach  of  the  fmall  pox, 
mealies,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the 
ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid 
contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inoffenfive,  will 
generally  perform  a  cure :  wherefore,  if  the  child  be 
coffive,  the  bell  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a  clyfler, 
and  afterwards  to  give  a  gentle  vomit,  which  may  be 
repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body  in  the  mean  time 
kept  open  by  gentle  dofes  of  magnejia  alba ,  or  fmall 
quantities  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs 
claws. 

Convulsions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox,  &c.  generally  go  off  upon  thefe  making 
their  appearance.  The  principal  danger  in  this  cafe 
arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions  are  very 
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farming,  and  fomething  muft  be  done  to  appeafe 
the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  CjV.  Hence  the  un¬ 
happy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  bliftering, 
and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the  great  danger  of 
its  life,  when  a  little  time,  bathing  the  feet,  and 
throwing  in  a  mild  clyfter,  would  have  fet  all  to 
rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  bliftering,  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medi¬ 
cines,  as  the  tindure  of  foot,  afafcetida,  or  caftor. 
A  few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a  cup 
of  white-wine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external 
caufe,  as  the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or 
bandages,  &V.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  re¬ 
moved;  though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe 
will  not  always  remove  the  effed,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
done,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover 
fo  long  as  the  caufe  which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  dif- 
qrder  continues  to  ad. 

When  a  child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething;  or  any  rafh,  or  other  difeharge  which  has 
been  fuddenly  dried  up,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude 
that  they  are  a  primary  difeafe,  and  proceed  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind  however 
happen  but  feldom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little 
can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When 
a  diieafp  proceeds  from  an  original  fault  in  the  for¬ 
mation  or  ftrudure  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot 
£xped  that  it  fhould  yield  to  medicine.  But,  as  this 
is  not  always  the  caufe  £ven  of  convulfions  which 
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proceed  immediately  from  the  brain,  fome  attempts 
fhould  be  made  to  remove  them.  The  chief  inten¬ 
tion  to  be  purfued  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  make  fome 
derivation  from  the  head,  by  bliftering,  purging  and 
the  like.  Should  thefe  fail,  ilfues  or  fetons  may  be 
put  in  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 


Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a  dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affedt  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  molt  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeafes 
of  infants. 

CAUSE  S.*~ - A  dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro¬ 

ceed  from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like;  it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an 
original  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain ;  from  fchir- 
rous  tumours  or  excrefcences  within  the  fkull ;  a  thin 
watery  flate  of  the  blood ;  a  diminilhed  fecretion  of 
urine  ;  and,  laflly,  from  tedious  and  lingering  dif¬ 
eafes  which  wafte  and  confurne  the  patient. 

S  Y  M  F  T  O  M  S.-~~ — This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the 
appearance  of  a  flow  fever ;  the  patient  complains  cf 
a  pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ;  he 
fhuns  the  light;  is  Tick,  and  fometimes  vdmits;  his 
pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  flow :  though  he 
feems  heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep  ;  he  is 
fometimes  delirious,  and  frequently  fees  cbjc&s 
double ;  towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal 
difeafe,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pupils 
are  dilated,  the  cheeks  fiulhed,  the  patient  becomes 
pomatole,  and  convulfions  enfue. 

MED  I- 
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MEDICINE,— No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 
found  fufficient  to  carry  off  a  dropfy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  laudable  however  to  make  fome  attempts,  as 
time  or  chance  may  bring  to  light  what  at  prefent  we 
have  no  ideas  of.  The  medicines  generally  ufed  are, 
purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap  with  calomel,  and  blifter- 
ing  plafters  applied  to  the  neck  or  back  part  of  the 
head.  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add  diu¬ 
retics,  or  medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of 
urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  common 
dropfy.  A  difcharge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife  to 
be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  fnuff  the  powder 
of  afarum,  white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 
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OF  SURGERY. 

O  defcribe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and 
X  to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which 
thefe  operations  are  neceffary,  would  extend  this 
article  far  beyond  the  limits  fet  to  it :  We  muft  there¬ 
fore  confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moft 
generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  afliflance  is 
either  not  afked,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftrufture  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ;  yet  many  things 
may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men  in 
emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy. 
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It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily 
perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are 
not  of  a  lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  of  thofe  per- 
formed  on  the  human  fpecies  ,  yet  they  feldom  fail 
of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a  furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
affifl  his  fellow- men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  happen 
every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this  feel¬ 
ing.  The  feelings  of  the  heart  however,  when  not 
diredled  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead.  Thus 
one,  by  a  raffi  attempt  to  fave  his  friend,  may  fome- 
times  deflroy  him  ;  while  another,  for  fear  of  doing 
amifs,  Hands  Hill  and  fees  his  bofom  friend  peril'll, 
without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  relieve  him,  even 
when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  every  good 
man  would  wiffi  to  fleer  a  courfe  different  from  either 
of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  fuch  emer¬ 
gencies. 


OF  BLEEDING. 


No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  neceffary 
as  bleeding ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally 
underflood.  But  though  pradtifed  by  Midwives, 
Gardeners,  Rlackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even 
phyficians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the  dupes 
of  fafhion  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  fubjedl  of 
fatire  and  ridicule.  It  is  however  an  operation  of 


great  importance 


and  muft,  when  feafonably  and 
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properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  to  thofe  in 
diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  tlie  beginning  of  all  inflam¬ 
matory  fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  &c. 
It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflammations,  as 
thofe  of  the  interlines,  Womb,  bladder,  fhamach, 
kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the  afthma, 
fciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheumatifms,  the 
apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux.  After  falls, 
blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  received  either 
externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is  neceffary.  It  is 
likewife  neceffary  for  perfons  who  have  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  firangled,  drowned,  fuffocated  with 
foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metals,  or  the  like.  In  a 
word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have  been  fuddenJy 
flopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except  in  fwoonings 
occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hyfleric  affedions,  it 
is  proper  to  open  a  vein.  But  in  all  diforders  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  relaxation  of  the  folids,  and  an  im- 
poverifhed  ftate  of  the  blood,  as  dropfies,  caco- 
chymies,  &c.  bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affeded  as  poftible. 
When  this  can  be  done  with  a  lancet,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  other  method,  but  where  a  vein  cannot 
be  found,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  leeches  or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ftrength,  age,  conftitution,  manner 
of  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the 
patient.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a 
child  could  bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a  grown 
perfon,  or  that  a  delicate  lady  fhould  be  bled  to  the 
fame  extent  as  a  robuft  man. 
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From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a  bandage  miift  be  applied  betwixt  that  part  and 
the  heart.  As  it  is  often  neeelTary,  in  order  to  raife 
the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be 
proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  loon  as  the  blood  begins  tQ 
flow,  to  flacken  it  a  little.  The  bandage  ought 
to  be  applied  at  leaf!:  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  half, 
from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to  b$ 
made. 

Persons  not  fkiiled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a  vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a  tendon,  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be  know  it 
from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its 
feeling  hard  and  tight  like  a  whip- cord  under  the 
Anger. 

It  was  formerly  a  rule,  even  among  thofe  who  had 
the  character  of  being  regular  praddtioners,  to  bleed 
their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted. 
Surely  a  more  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofeck 
One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very  fight  of  a  lancet, 
while  another  will  lofe  almofi:  the  whole  blood  of  his 
body  before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more 
upon  the  fate  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body ;  be- 
fldes,  it  may  often  be  occafloned  or  prevented  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceffary,  is  a  very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  pradbice.  It  is  impoffible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  ^ 
befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe 
who  pradtife  bleeding  take  a  little  more  pains,  and 
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accudom  themfeives  to  bleed  children,  they  would 
not  find  it  fuch  a  difficult  operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleed¬ 
ing  dill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  indance,  of  head- veins,  heart- veins,  bread- 
veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will 
certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from  whence 
they  are  fuppofed  to  come,  without  confidering  that 
all  the  blood-veffels  arife  from  the  heart,  and  return 
to  it  again ;  for  which  reafon,  unlefs  in  topical  in¬ 
flammations,  it  fignides  very  little  from  what  part  of 
the  body  blood  be  taken.  But  this,  though  a  foolifh 
prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion, 
that  the  firft  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This 
belief  makes  them  often  podpone  the  operation  when 
neceffary,  in  order  to  referve  it  for  fome  more  im¬ 
portant  occafion,  and  when  they  think  themfeives  in 
extreme  danger  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be 
proper  or  not;  bleeding  at  certain  dated  periods  or 
feafons  has  likewife  bad  effects. 

It  is  likewife  a  common  notion  that  bleeding  in 
the  feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  .and  con- 
fequently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior 
parts ;  but  we  have  already  obferved  that,  in  all 
topical  affedions,  the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as 
near  the  part*  as  poffible.  When  it  is  neceffary 
however  to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins 
are  fmall,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  dop  too  foon, 
the  part  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water, 
and  kept  there  till  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  be 
let. 

We  ffiall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation.  That  will  be  better 
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learned  by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of 
defcription  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the 
operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert 
hand.  Neither  is  it  neceftary  to  point  out  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be 
let,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck,  &c . 
Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent  perfon, 
and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  fuflicient  for 
determining  which  of  them  is  moft  proper  upon  any 
particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes  where  the  intention 
is  only  to  leflen  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  the  arm 
is  the  moft  commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds. 
It  muft  terminate  either  by  difperfton,  fuppuration, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoffible  to  foretel  with 
certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  in¬ 
flammation  will  terminate,  yet  a  probable  conjecture 
may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a 
knowlege  of  the  patient’s  age  and  conftkution.  In¬ 
flammations  happening  in  a  flight  degree  upon  colds, 
and  without  any  previous  indifpofition,  will  moft 
probably  be  difperfed  *,  thefe  which  follow  clofe 
upon  a  feyer,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a  grofs  habit 
of  body,  will  generally  fuppurate ;  and  thofe  which 
attack  very  old  people,  or  perfons  of  a  dropfical 
habit,  will  have  a  ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitution 
found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 

This 
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This  will  be  bell  promoted  by  a  flender  diluting 
diet,  plentiful  bleeding  and  repeated  purges.  The 
part  itfelf  muff  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  fkin  be  very 
tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a  mixture  of  three- 
fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  a  piece  of  wax  plafter. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  encreafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  belt  appli¬ 
cation  for  this  purpofe  is  a  foft  poultice,  which  may 
be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration  proceeds 
but  (lowly,  a  raw  onion  cut  fmall  or  bruifed  may  be 
fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When  the  abfcefs  is  ripe 
or  (it  for  opening,  which  may  eafily  be  known  from 
the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in  the  mod:  prominent  part 
of  it,  a  flu&uation  of  matter  which  may  be  felt 
under  the  finger,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  an  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a 
lancet  or  by  means  of  cauflic. 

The  lad  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates 
is  in  a  gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms  : 
The  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes 
dufldfli  or  livid  ;  the  tenflon  of  the  fkin  goes  off, 
and  it  feels  flabby ;  little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of 
different  colours  fpread  all  over  it*  the  tumour  fub- 
fidcs,  and  from  a  dufldfli  complexion  becomes 
black  *,  a  quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold  clammy  fweats, 
are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  thele  fymptoms  firfl  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  drefied  with  London  treacle,  or  a  cataplafm 
mack  of  lixivium  and  bran>  fhould  the  fymptoms 
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‘become  worfe,  the  part  mud  be  fcarifted,  and  after¬ 
wards  d refied  with  bafilicnm  foftened  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  All  the  dreftings  muft  be  applied  warm* 
With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  muft 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian 
bark  exhibited  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  fhould  feparate,  the 
wound  will  become  a  common  ulcer,  and  muft  be 
treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe 
difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go 
by  the  names  of  biles ,  impcfthumes ,  whitlow es ,  &c. 
They  are  all  abfceffes  in  confequence  of  a  previous 
inflammation,  which,  if  poffible,  ought  to  be  dif- 
cuifed  ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppu* 
ration  fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  difcharged 
by  an  incifion,  if  neceffary;  afterwards  the  fore  may 
be  drafted  with  vellow  baft  lieu  m,  or  fome  other 
digeftive  ointment. 


OF  WOUNDS* 


No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in 
general  believe,  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and 
plafters  are  poffeffed  of  wonderful  healing  virtues, 
and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the 


application  of  them.  It  is  however  a  fadt,  that  no 
external  application  whatever  contributes  towards  the 
cure  of  a  wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the 
parts  foft,  clean,  and  defending  them  from  the 
external  air,  which  may  be  as  effedually  done  by  dry 
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lint  as  by  the  moft  pompous  applications,  while  it  is 
exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
them. 

/ 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedt  to  inter¬ 
nal  applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of 
wounds  fo  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a  fever,  or  to. 
remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftrudt  or  impede  the 
operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures 
wounds ;  all  that  Art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles9 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a  condition  as  is  the  moft 
favourable  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view,  we  fhall  confider  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a  perfon  has 
received  a  wound  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  ftone,  iron,  lead, 
glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if 
pofiible,  ought  to  be  extradled,  and  the  wound 
cleaned,  before  any  dreflings  be  applied.  When 
that  cannot  be  effected  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the 
patient’s  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  muft  be 
fuffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
extracted  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a  wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  £dV.  or  where 
any  confiderable  blood-veffel  is  cut,  a  fkilful  furgeon 
ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient 
may  lofe  his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difcharge  of 
blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it  be  not  ftopt,  the  patient 
may  die  even  before  a  furgeon,  though  at  no  great 
diftance,  can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  muft 
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be  done  by  thole  who  are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be 
in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be 
ftopt  by  applying  a  tight  ligature  or  bandage  round 
the  member  a  little  above  the  wound.  The  belt 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a  ftrong  broad  garter 
round  the  part,  but  fo  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a  fmall 
piece  of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  muft  be 
twilled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  countryman  does  a 
cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops* 
Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  mull  take  care  to  twill 
it  no  longer,  as  draining  it  too  much  might  occafion 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a  gan» 
grene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied^ 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the  bleed* 
ing,  as  the  application  of  flyptics,  aflringents,  £sV* 
Cloths  dipped  in  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water, 
or  the  Jiyptic  water  of  the  Difpenfatories,  may  be 
applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some 
recommend  the  Agaric  *  of  the  oak  as  preferable  to 

any 

*  Dr.  Tiffot,  in  his  Ad-vice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following 

directions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric.— - 

4<  Gather  in  autumn,  fays  he,  while  the  fine  weather  lafts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a  kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  iffuing 
from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confifts  at  hrft  of  four  parts,  which 
prefent  themfelves  fucceffively  :  I.  The  outward  rind  or  fkin, 
which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately  under  this 
rind,  which  is  the  bed  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  prepa¬ 
ration  it  requires,  and  a  llice  of  it  of  a  proper  fize  is  to  be  applied 
diredlly  over  the  burlting  open  blood  veffds.  It  conflringes  and 
brings  them  clofe  together,  flops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls 
off  at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  part  adhering  to  the 
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#ny  of  the  other  flyptics  ;  and  indeed  it  deferves  con* 
fiderable  encomiums.  It  is  eafily  obtained,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  every  family,  in  cafe  of  acci¬ 
dents.  A  piece  of  it  muft  be  laid  upon  the  wound, 
and  covered  with  a  good  deal  of  lint,  above  which  a 
bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly 
on. 

Though  fpirits,  tindtures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
excefiive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change 
a  fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine, 
becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and  feem,  as 
it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they  therefore 
heal  it;  but  this  is  only  a  deception.  They  may 
indeed  flop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the  mouths 
of  the  veflels ;  but,  by  rendering  the  parts  callous, 
they  obflrudl  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds  which  do  pot  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fkin,  the  bed  application  is  a  bit  of 
the  common  black  flicking  piafter.  This  keeps  the 
Tides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air 
from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary.  When 
a  wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  dole  :  this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to 
make  the  wound  feller.  In  this  cafe  the  bell  way  is 
to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  commonly  called 
caddis .  It  however  mud  not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard, 

feccnd  may  ferve  to  flop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  veiTels ;  and 
the  fourth  and  laft  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as  conducing  to 
the  fame  purpcfe. — Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had,  fponge  njay 
be  ufed  in  its  Head.  It  muft  be  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
has  nearly  the  fame  effects. 
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©therwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  caddis  may  be  covered 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the  common 
wax  *  plader  ;  and  the  whole  muft  be  kept  on  by  a 
proper  bandage. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  common  fenfe  will  generally 
fugged:  the  mod:  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage ;  befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
eafily  underdood  or  remembered. 

The  fir  ft  dreffmg  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  lead 
two  days ;  after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  fredi 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  fird  d ref- 
fin  g  dicks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or 
fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  frefh  lint  dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This 
will  foften  it  fo  as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next 
dreffmg.  Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  dreffed 
twice  a-day  in  the  fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  heal. 
Thofe  who  are  fond  of  falves  or  ointments,  may, 
after  the  wound  is  become  very  iuperficiai,  drefs  it 
with  the  yellow  bafilicum  -f  ;  and  if  fungous,  or  what 
is  called  proud  flejh ,  fhould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may 
be  checked,  by  mixing  with  the  ointment,  a  little 
burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a  wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mod 
proper  application  is  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 

foftened  with  a  little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This 

"  \t 

mud  be  applied  in  (lead  of  the  plader,  and  fhould  be 
changed  twice  a-day. 

*  See  Appendix,  Wax  plafter* 

■f  See  Appendix,  Yellow  bafilicuin . 
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If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  feat- 
an  inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on  a  very 
low  diet.  He  muft  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  every  thing  that  is  of  a  heating  nature.  If  he  be 
of  a  full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the 
wound,  he  muft  be  bled ;  and,  if  the  fymptoms  be 
urgent,  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when 
the  patient  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of 
blood  from  the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed 
him,  even  though  a  fever  fhould  enfue.  Nature 
fhould  never  be  too  far  exhaufted.  It  is  always  more 
fa fe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her 
own  way,  than  to  flnk  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  excef- 
five  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfedlly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind, 
or  moves  the  paflions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  excefllve 
joy,  &V.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  fhould  be 
kept  gently  open  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes, 
boiled  fpinnage,  and  fuch  like. 


OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  Ere  for  a  com¬ 
petent  time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a  comprefs 
upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But 
when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to  blifter  or 
break  the  fl^in,  it  muft  be  dreffed  with  fome  of  the 
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emollient  and  gently  drying  ointment,  commonly 
called  Turner's  cerate  *.  This  may  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive  oil,  and  fpread  upon  a 
foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  affeded.  When 
this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up 
with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fweeteft  falad 
oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a  proper  ointment 
can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is  very  deep, 
after  the  firft  two  or  three  days,  it  fhould  be  drefted 
with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafilicum  and  Turner's 
cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a  high 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  mu  ft  be 
ufed  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in  other  vio¬ 
lent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  muft 
live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors. 
He  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept 
open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  fhould  become  livid  or 
black,  with  other  fymptoms  of  mortification,  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm 
camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  tindure  of  myrrh,  or 
other  antifeptics  mixed  with  a  decodion  of  the  bark. 
In  this  cafe  the  bark  muft  likewife  be  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  and  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  more  gene¬ 
rous. 

OF  BRUISES, 

Bruises  are  generally  produdive  of  worfe  con- 
fequences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them 

#  See  Appendix,  Turner's  cerate. 
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does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  neglebled,  It  is  needlefs 
to  give  any  definition  of  a  difeafe  fo  univerfally 
known  ;  we  fhail  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the 
method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  diffident  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a  little  brandy  or 
rum  may  occaflonally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths 
wet  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  This 
is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits 
of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly 
ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to 
a  recent  bruile  a  cataplafm  of  frefli  cow- dung.  I 
have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  con- 
tufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  fuch 
like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a  good  effebt. 

When  a  bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a  proper 
regimen.  His  food  fhould  be  light  and  cook  and 
his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  ;  as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decobtions  of  tamarinds,  bar¬ 
ley,  cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifed 
part  mud  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as 
direbted  above ;  and  a  poultice  made  by  boiling- 
crumb  of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile-* 
flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water, 
applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper 
when  a  wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be 
renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  ftrublure  of  the  veflfels  is  totally  deflroyed 
by  a  violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a  great  lofs  of 
jubilance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very 

1  difficult 
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difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affe£ted,  the  fore 
will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place,  that 
is,  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and 
comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a  very 
flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to 
be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores  are 
frequently  miftaken  for  the  King’s-evil,  and  treated 
as  fuch,  though,  in  faff,  they  proceed  foiely  from 
the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received  from  the 
blow  *f 

OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,' 
bruifes,  or  impofthumes  improperly  treated  •,  they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  humours, 
or  what  may  be  called  a  bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Ulcers  happen  moft  commonly  in  the  decline 
of  life  ;  and  perfons  who  negledt  exercife,  and  live 
grofsly,  are  moft  liable  to  them.  They  might  often 

*  Patients  in  this  Situation  are  peftered  with  different  advices. 
Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes  a  new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is, 
in  a  manner,  poifoned  with  various  and  oppofite  applications,  and  is 
often  at  length  rendered  absolutely  incurable.  The  beft  method  of 
managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  conlfitution 
does  not  fuffer  by  confinement,  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply 
nothing  to  them  but  fome  fimple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint, 
over  which  a  poultice  of  bread  ai  d  milk,  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put  to  nourifh  the  part,  and  keep  it 
foft  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  affifted,  will  generally  in  time  ope¬ 
rate  a  cure,  by  throwing  off  die  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after 
W'hich  the  fore  foon  heals, 

be 
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be  prevented  by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folk! 
food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains,  as  iffues,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

An  nicer  may  be  diftingui-flied  from  a  wound  by 
its  difeharging  a  thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin ;  by  the 
hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  Tides  or 
edges,  by  the  time  of  its  duration, 

It  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge 
•when  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up,  and  when  not. 
In  general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a  bad  habit 
of  body  fhould  be  buffered  to  continue  open  at  ieafi 
till  the  conftitution  be  fo  far  changed  by  proper  regi¬ 
men,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  difpofed 
to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the 
cfFeft  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes, 
may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health 
has  been  reflored  for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought 
not  however  to  be  attempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any 
time  without  the  ufe  of  purging  medicines  and  a 
proper  regimen.  When  wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by 
wrong  treatment,  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  con- 
ftitution  be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with 
fafety.  When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical 
difeafes,  or  come  in  their  Head,  they  mult  be  cau- 
tioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s 
health,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not 
to  be  healed ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the 
flrength,  and  confumes  the  patient  by  a  flow  fever, 
it  fhould  be  healed  as  foon  as  pofiible. 

We  would  earneflly  recommend  a  ft  riel  attention 
to  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons  in 

the 
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the  decline  of  life ;  as  we  have  frequently  known 
people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it* 
while  they  were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding 
thofe  whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
murderers. 

The  moll  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high- 
feafoned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leifen  the 
ufual  quantity  of  flelh-meat.  The  body  ought  to  be 
kept  gently  open  by  a  diet  confifting  chiefly  of  cool¬ 
ing  laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk- 
whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  pa¬ 
tient  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  Ihould  take  as 
much  exercife  as  he  can  eaflly  bear.  ' 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 

#  ■  ' 

and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with 
a  little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
drefled  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Some¬ 
times  it  will  be  neceflfary  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  fc  a  rifled  with  a  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  efifedts  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers. 
It  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  dire  died  for  the 
ftone  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Whytt* 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  cor^ 
roflve  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I  have  frequently 
found  this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the 
Dodtor’s  diredlions,  prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe 
is  a  table-fpoonful  night  and  morning ;  at  the  fame 
time  walking  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with 
it.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  from  the  Dodtor  a  little 
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before  his  death,  he  informed  me,  cc  That  he  ob- 
ferved  wafhing  the  fore  thriee  a-day  with  the  fokidon 
of  a  triple  ftrength  was  very  beneficial,** 
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■JPT  7  H  E  N  a  bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place,  or 
f  articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func¬ 
tions,  it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  diftocated .  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medi¬ 
cal  aixiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs 
and  even  lives  are  frequently  loft,  we  fihall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the  moil  com¬ 
mon  luxations,  and  thofe  which  require  the  moft 
immediate  aftiftance.  Any  perfon  of  common  fenfe 
and  refolution,  who  is  prefent  when  a  diflocation 
happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to  the  patient 
than  the  moft  expert  fa r geo n  can  after  the  fwelling 
and  inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe  are 
prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  joint, 
and  dangerous  to  attempt  a  reduction  ;  and  by  wait¬ 
ing  till  they  are  gone  off,  the  mufcles  become  fo  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can 
never  afterwards  be  retained  in  its  place, 

A  recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by 
extenfton  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or  lefs 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which  move 
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the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its 
place  for  fotne  time,  and  a  fwelling  or  inflammation 
has  come  on,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient, 
and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft  poultices 
with  vinegar  to  it  for  fome  time  before  the  redudion 
be  attempted. 

All  that  is  neceffary  after  the  reduction  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it. perfectly  eafy.  Many 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negledl  of  this 
rule.  A  diflocation  feldom  happens  without  the  ten¬ 
dons  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and 
fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  (Length  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very 
well,  but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent 
an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found 

weak  and  difeafed  ever  after. 

* 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 
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The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,1' 
blows,  falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like; 
It  is  eaflly  known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to 
Unit  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of 
the  under-jaw  do  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the 
upper  ^  befldes,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is 
thrown  towards  one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither 
able  to  fpeak  diftinddy  nor  to  (wallow  without  con- 
fiderable  difficulty.  l 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a  diflocated  jaw,  is 
to  fet  the  patient  upon  a  low  (tool,  fo  as  an  affiitant 

may 
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may  hold  the  head  firm  by  prefling  it  againd  his 
bread.  The  operator  is  then  to  thrud  his  two  thumbs, 
being  firft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they 
may  not  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as 
he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  exter¬ 
nally.  After  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is 
to  prefs  it  flrongly  downwards  and  backwards,  by 
which  means  the  elapfed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be 
©afily  puflied  into  their  former  cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have  a 
peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of 
them  puts  a  handkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chin, 
then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls 
him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from  the 
ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we  think 
it  a  dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend  the 
other. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  difiocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives 
no  afliilance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  people 
imagine  the  neck  wras  broken  :  It  is  however,  for  the 
mod  part,  only  partially  difiocated,  and  may  be  re¬ 
duced  by  almod  any  perfon  who  has  refolution  enough 
to  attempt  it.  A  complete  difiocation  of  the  neck  is 
indantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  difiocated,  the  patient  is  imme¬ 
diately  deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  •,  his  neck 
fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated ;  his  chin  lies 
upon  his  bread,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned 
towards  one  fide. 


To 
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To  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
should  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  mult  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a  refinance  by  placing 
his  knees  againft  the  patient’s  Shoulders.  In  this 
pofture  he  muil  pull  the  head  with  confiderable  force* 
gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face  be 
turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is 
replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noife  which 
the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  patient’s 
beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  continuing  in  its 
natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  defcribe.  I  have  known  in- 
ftances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  education-’ 
After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  bled,  and  fhould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  days* 
till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back-bone 
is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated.  It  does 
however  fotnetimes  happen,  which  is  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a  rib  is  dif¬ 
located  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to 
replace  it,  the  patient  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  belly 
on  a  table,  and  the  operator  muft  endeavour  to  pufti 
the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  Should 
this  method  not  fucceed,  the  arm  of  the  difordered 
6  4  fide 
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fide  may  be  fufpended  over  a  gate  or  ladder,  and, 
while  the  ribs  are  thus  dretched  afunder,  the  heads 
of  fuch  as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thrud  into  their 
former  fituation. 

Those  didocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  mod  dangerous  and  the 
mod  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any 
indrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  direCl  the 
luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almod  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly 
over  a  cafk,  or  fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  move  the 
fore-part  of  the  rib  inwards  toward  the  back,  fome- 
times  fhaking  it ;  by  this  means,  the  heads  of  the 
luxated  ribs  will  fometimes  dip  into  their  former 
place, 

'  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
diflocated  in  various  directions :  It  happens  however 
mod  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom  dire&ly 
upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as 
well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  injuries,  this 
bone  is  the  mod  fubjedt  to  didocation  of  any  in  the 
body.  A  didocation  of  the  humerus  may  be  known 
by  a  depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  dioulder, 
and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm  :  When  the  dif- 
location  is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm  is  elon¬ 
gated,  and  a  ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the 
arm-pit*,  but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a 
protuberance  behind  the  fhoulder,  and  the  arm  is 
thrown  forwards  toward  the  bread. 


The 
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The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the 
fhoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a  low  ftool,  and 
to  caufe^an  affiftant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may 
not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another  lays 
hold  of  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a  napkin 
under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied 
behind  his  own  neck;  by  this,  while  a  fufficient 
extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  with  his  hands  direfts  it  into  its  proper  place. 
There  are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating 
this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon  is 
always  more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate  patients,  I 
have  generally  found  it  a  very  eafy  matter  to  reduce 
the  fhoulder  by  extending  the  arm  with  one  hand, 
and  thrufting  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other. 
In  making  the  extenfion,  the  arm  ought  always  to  be 
a  little  bent. 

s  l  »  f  •  r  *  ?' 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

'  i  i 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  difiocated 
in  any  direction.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  pro¬ 
tuberance  may  be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  pufhed,  frtfm  which,  and 
the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a  difiocation 
of  this  joint  may  eafily  be  known. 

Two  afiiftants  are  generally  necefifary  for  reducing 
a  difiocation  of  the  elbow;  one  of  which  mull  lay 
hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the 
joint,  and  make  a  pretty  Itrong  extenfion,  while  the 
operator  returns  the;  bones  into  their  proper  place. 

T  t  After* 
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Afterwards  the  arm  mult  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for 
fome  time  with  a  fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  lingers  are  to  be 
reduced  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow* 
‘Viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  directions* 

and  thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

£•  . 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

•  c  t  : 

When  the  thigh  bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other;  but  when  it  is  dis¬ 
placed  backward,  it  is  ufually  pufhed  upward  at  the 
fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  Ihortened, 
and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh  bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced, 
muff  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  faff  by  ban¬ 
dages,.  or  held  by  affiftants,  while  by  others  an 
extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about  the 
bottom  of  the  thigh  a  little  above  the  knee.  While 
the  extenfion  is  made*  the  operator  muff  pufh  the 
head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  focket. 
If  the  dislocation  be  outward*  the  patient  muff  be 
laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during,  the  extenfion,  the 
head  of  the  bone  muff  be  pufhed  inward. 

Dislocations  of  the  knees ,  ancles ,  and  toes  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  •viz .  by  making  an  extenfion  in 
oppofite  directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 
bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  alone 
is  fufficicnt,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place 

merely 
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merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  force.  It 
is  not  hereby  meant  that  Force  alone  is  fufficient  for4 
the  reduction  of  diflocations.  Skill  and  addrefs  will 
often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I  have  known  & 
difiocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man,  after 
all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffectual. 


C  H  A  P,  LIL 
OF  BROKEN  BONES, 

THERE  is  in  moft  country  villages  fome  per<l 
fon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  frac¬ 
tures.  Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very 
ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful  % 
which  evidently  proves,  that  a  final!  degree  of  learn¬ 
ing,  with  a  fufficient  fhare  of  common  ferife  and  a 
mechanical  head,  will  enable  a  man  to  be  ufeful  in 
this  way.  We  would  however  advife  people  nevfer 
to  truft  fuch  operators,  when  an  expert  and  fkilful 
furgeon  can  be  had  •,  biit  when  that  is  impracticable, 
they  muff  be  employed ;  we  fhall  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  hints  to  their  confideration  : 

When  a  large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought,  in  all  refpeCts,  to  Be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam¬ 
matory  fever.  He  ihottld  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and 
cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or,  if 
thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  administered,  by  food 

T  t  2  tfoas 
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that  is  of  an  opening  quality;  as  ftewed  prune** 
apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinnage,  and  the  like. 
It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  are  not  all 
of  a  hidden  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  lo\fr  diet.  This 
might  have  fatal  effedfo.  There  is  often  a  neceffity 
of  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome  meafure, 
where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require  a  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a  fradture,  efpecially  if  he  be 
young,  of  a  full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame  time* 
received  any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation 
fhould  not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident 
happens,  but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverilh,  it  may 
be  repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are 
broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceffary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  weight 
of  the  body  be  broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his 
bed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary, 
however,  that  he  fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuf- 
tomary,  upon  his  back.  This  fituation  finks  the 
fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  fkin,  and  renders 
him  very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be 
gently  raifed  up,  and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fup- 
ported  by  a  bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which  will  greatly 
relieve  him.  Great  care  however  muft  be  taken  in 
raifing  him  up,  and  laying  him  down,  that  he  make 
no  exertions  himfelf,  otherwife  the  adtion  of  the  muf- 

V 

cles  may  pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place  *. 

It 

*  Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  counter¬ 
acting  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments  of 

broken 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry 
rand  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglecting  this, 
he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced 
to  keep  fhifting  places  for  eafe.  I  have  known  a 
fraCtu^ed  thigh  bone,  after  it  had  laid  fir  ait  for  above 
a  fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue 
bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuflomary  when  a  bone  was  broken  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon 
the  fl retch.  But  this  is  a  bad  pofiure.  It  is  both 
uneafy  to  the  patient  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure. 
The  belt  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a  little  bent. 
This  is  the  pofiure  into  which  every  animal  puts  its 
limbs  when  it  goes  to  red,  and  in  which  fewefi  muf- 
cles  are  upon  the  firetch.  It  is  eafily  effe&ed  by 
either  laying  the  patient  upon  his  fid$,  or  making  the 
bed  fo  as  £0  favour  this  pofition  of  the  limb. 

Bone-setters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  fhattered  or  broken,  into  a  great 
many  pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  limb  taken  off,  otherwife  a  gangrene 
or  mortification  may  enfue.  The  horror  which  at¬ 
tends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputation,  often  occafions 
its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes  till  too  late. 

broken  bones ;  but  as  defcriptions  of  tbefe  without  drawings  would 
be  of  little  ufe,  I  (hall  refer  the  reader  to  a  cheap  and  ufeful  per¬ 
formance  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fraSiures  lately  publifhed  by  my 
ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitken,  furgeon  in  Edinburgh  ;  wherein  that 
gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the  machines  recom¬ 
mended  in  fra&ures  by  former  authors,  but  has  likewife  added 
feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in 
compound  fradlures,  and  in  cafes  where  patients  with  broken  bones 
are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another, 

T  t  5  When 
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When  a  fra&ure  is  accompanied  with  a  wound, 
k  muft  be  drefied  in  all  refpedts  as  a  common 
wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a  broken 
bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfe&ly  ftraight,  and  to  keep 
it  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They 
had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A  great 
many  of  the  bad  confequenoes  which  fucceed  to  frac¬ 
tured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is 
pne  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art,  or  rather 
the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  than  would  be 
occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  ;  Some  of  the  moft 
fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known, 
happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all. 
Some  method  however  mult  be  taken  to  keep  the 
member  Heady,  but  this  may  be  done  many  ways 
without  bracing  it  with  a  tight  bandage. 

The  belt  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  palteboard.  Thefe,  if 
moiltened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  aflfume  the 
fliape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by 
the  afiiHance  of  a  very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we 
would  recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or 
eighteen  tails.  It  is  much  ealier  applied  and  taken 
off  than  rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
retention  equally  well.  The  fplints  Ihould  always  be 
as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles 
when  the  frafture  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fraftures  of  the  ribs,  where  a  bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 

occafiort 
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eccafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a  ftraight  pofture, 
and  £hould  take  care  that  his  ftomach  be  conftantly 
diftended,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  mo  ft  proper  external  application  for  a  frac¬ 
ture  is  oxy crate ,  or  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water* 
The  bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every 
dre  fling, 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 

jr  ■  »  *-  '  •  » 

quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious; 
they  are  generally  neglected.  When  a  bone  is 
brokers,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member 
eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it ;  but  when  a 
joint  is  only  {trained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  ftill 
make  a  fhift  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for 
fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives  him* 
felf,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady  what 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 
eafy  for  a  few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a  (trained 
limb  in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided 
it  be  done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long. 
But  the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
water  for  a  long  time,  is  certainly  dangerous.  It 
relaxes  inftead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely 
to  produce  a  difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a  garter,  or  fome  other  bandage, 
pretty  tight  about  the  drained  part3  is  Hkewife  of 

T  t  4  ufe*v 
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life.  It  helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vef« 
fels,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  parts  from 
encreafins;  the  difeafe.  It  fhould  not  however  'be 
applied  too  tight.  I  have  fluently  known  bleeding 
near  the  affected  part  have  a  very  good  effect :  But 
what  we  would  recommend  above  all  is  cafe.  It  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine,  and 
feldom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint  *. 

OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  very  old  people  are  moil  liable  to 
this  difeafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned 
by  exceffive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
In  the  latter  it  is  commonly  the  effect  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leaping,  car¬ 
rying  great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a  relaxed  habit, 
indolence,  and  an  oily  or  yery  moift  diet,  difpqfe  the 
body  to  this  difeafe. 

A  rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is 
difcoyered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obfti- 
nate  coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  obftru&ion 
of  the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually 
happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  pro- 
trufion  of  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion  all 

*  A  great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
Itrains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  Hale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
diluted  with  a  double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common  fomen¬ 
tation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine, 

thefe 
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thefe  fymptoms •,  and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time, 
will  prove  mortal. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a  rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  dpes  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
preffure.  After  it  is  returned,  a  piece  of  flicking 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a  proper 
trufs  or  bandage  muft  be  conftantly  worn  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  apply¬ 
ing  thefe  rupture- bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well, 
known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  motion,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens,  from  any  caufe,  to 
be  inflamed,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  return  it,  and 
fcmetimes  quite  impracticable  without  an  operation, 
a  defcriptiqn  of  which  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  As  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  however  always  to  fucceed 
in  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power 
of  every  man,  I  (hall  very  briefly  mention  the  method 
which  I  generally  purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muft  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech 
raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation  flannel- 
cloths  wrung  out  of  a  decocftion  of  mallows  and 
camomile- flowers,  or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of 
warm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a  conflderable  time. 
A  clyfter  made  of  this  decoClion,  with  a  large  fpoon- 
ful  of  butter  and  a  little  fait,  may  be  afterwards 

thrown 
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thrown  up.  If  thefe  fhould  not  prove  fuccefsful, 
recourfe  mud  be  had  to  preflure.  If  the  tumour  be 
very  hard,  confiderable  force  will  be  neceffary ;  but 
it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The  ope¬ 
rator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a  preflure  with 
the  palms  of  his  hand,  muft  with  his  fingers  artfully 
conduit  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through 
which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this,  can 
be  much  eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  Should 
thefe  endeavours  prove  ineffectual,  clyfters  of  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  been 
often  known  to  fucceed  where  every  other  method 
failed.  • 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  moft  hernias  might 
be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the 
hernia  is  a  nice  and  difficult  matter.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  ad  vile  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of  returning 
the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the  knife.  I 
have  once  and  again  fucceeded  by  perfevering  in  my 
endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had  declared  the 
reduction  of  the  gut  impracticable  without  an  ope¬ 
ration. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muft 
wear  a  fteel- bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  this, 
as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artifts. 
Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer  for 
fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become  quite  eafy. 
No  perfon  who  has  had  a  rupture  after  he  arrived  at 
man’s  eftate,  fhould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefe 
bandages. 

Persons 
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Persons  who  have  a  rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  Ihould  like- 
>vife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors  j  and 
fhould  carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


C  H  A  P.  LIII. 
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T  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft, 
may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents 
frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means  ' 
are  not  ufed  to  counteradt  their  effects.  No  perfon 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident, 
unlefs  where  the  ftrudture  of  the  heart,  brain,  or 
fome  organ  neceffary  to  life  is  evidently  deftroyed. 
The  adlion  of  thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far  impaired  as 
even  to  be  for  fome  time  imperceptible,  when  life  is 
by  no  means  gone  :  In  this  cafe,  however,  if  the 
fluids  be  differed  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impoftible 
to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though  the  folids 
fhould  recover  their  power  of  adting,  Thus,  when 
the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  ft  opt  by  un  whole- 
fome  vapour,  the  adtion  of  the  heart  by  a  ftroke  on 
the  breaft,  or  the  fundtions  of  the  brain  by  a  blow  on 
the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  he 
will  in  all  probability  continue  fo  ;  but,  if  the  body 
be  kept  warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  re¬ 
covered  its  power  of  adting,  the  fluids  v/ill  again 
J  begin 
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begin  to  move,  and  ail  the  vital  functions  will  be 
reftored.  ■;  ■  ;  I  \ 

It  is  a  horrid  aiftom  immediately  to  confign  over 
to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  by  a 
fall,  a  blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the 
appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inflead  of 
being  carried  into  a  warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire, 
or  put  in  a  warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to  a 
church,  a  barn,  or  fome  other  cold  damp  houfe, 
•where,  after  a  fruitlefs  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead,  and  no  further 
notice  taken  of  him.  This  condudt  feems  to  be  the 
refult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by  an  ancient  fuper- 
ilitious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body  of  any  perfon 
killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  in¬ 
habited.  What  the  ground  of  this  fu  per  flit  Ion  may 
be,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  enquire  \  but  furely  the 
condudt  founded  upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reafon,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 

When  a*  perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  enquire  into  the  caufe. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubffance 
be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet ;  and,  if  that  is 
the  cafe,  attempts  muff  be  made  to  remove  it.  When 
unwhoiefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  ought 
Immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  cir¬ 
culation  be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any  caufe  what¬ 
ever  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient  fhould  be 
bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be  in> 
merfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths, 
to  promote  that  evacuation.  When  the  caufe 

cannot 
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cannot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  mult  be 
to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient 
with  hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body  with 
warm  fand,  allies,  or  the  like. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  ailiitance,  would 

f 

often  prove  fatal ;  and  to  point  but  the  moll  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers  ;  but  as  I 
have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my 
fubjedt  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tifibt,  I  fliall 
content  myfelf  with  felecting  filch  of  his  obfervations 
as  feem  to  be  the  moll  important,  and  adding  fuch  of 
my  own  as  have  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  pradtice. 

\  i 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

......  I  .  * 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common, 
and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the 
effedt  of  careleflhefs.  Children  Ihould  be  taught  to 
chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their 
mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty 
of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I  know  many  adults 
who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other  (harp-pointed  fub- 
fiances  in  their  mouths  upon  every  occafion,  and  fome 
who  even  lleep  with  the  former  there  all  night.  Thifr 
condudl  is  exceedingly  incautious,  as  a  fit  of  cough¬ 
ing,  or  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over  the 
Jubilance  before  the  perfon  be  aware. 

When  any  fubllance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there 
are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extradl- 
.  u  6  ing 
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ing  it,  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and  moft  cer^ 
tain  way  is  always  to  extract  or  draw  it  out,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  eafieft  *,  it  may  therefore  be  more 
eligible  fometimes  to  thru  ft  it  down,  efpecially  when 
the  obftrudting  body  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach.  The 
fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed  down  without  dan¬ 
ger  are,  all  common  nourifhing  ones,  as  bread,  flefh, 
fruits,  and  the  like  :  All  indigeftible  bodies,  as  cork, 
wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like,  ought* 
if  poftible,  to  be  extracted,  eipecially  if  thefe  bodies 
be  fharp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  filh-bones,  bits  of 
glafs,  &,c* 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  pafted  in  too  deep, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  extradt  them  with  our  fingers, 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lov/er, 
we  muft  make  life  of  nippers,  or  a  fmall  pair  of  for¬ 
ceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to 
extradl  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be  of  a  flexi-) 
ble  nature,  and  has  defcended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a  kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a 
piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  muft 
be  introduced  in  the  flat  way,  and  for  the  better  con¬ 
ducting  it,  there  fhould  likewife  be  a  curve  or  bend¬ 
ing  at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  han^ 
die  to  it,  which  has  this  further  ufe,  that  it  may  be 
fecured  by  a  firing  tied  to  it,  a  circumftance  not  t6 
be  omitted  in  any  inftrument  employed  on  fuch  occa- 
fions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  accidents  as  have  fometimes 
enfued  from  thefe  inftruments  flipping  out  of  the 
operator’s  hand.  A  fter  the  crotchet  has  pafted  below 

the 
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the  fubftance  that  obftrudts  the  paflage,  it  is  drawn 
up  again,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The 
crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a  fubftance 
fomewhat  flexible,  as  a  pin  or  fiih-bone,  fticks  acrofs 
the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing  them 
about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  difengages 
them ;  or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftances,  it  ferves 
to  break  them. 

When  the  obftrucling  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a  part  of  the  paflage,  and  which  may  either 
ealily  elude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  refiftance, 
a  kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  ftlk, 
may  be  ufed.  A  piece  of  fine  wire  of  a  proper  length 
may  be  bent  into  a  circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  fides  brought 
parallel,  and  near  each  other  :  thefe  are  to  be  held  in 
the  hand,  and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into 
the  gullet,  in  order  to  be  condu&ed  about  the  obftrudt- 
ing  body,  and  fo  to  extraCt  it.  More  flexible  rings 
may  be  made  of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack¬ 
thread,  which  may  be  waxed  for  their  greater  ftrength 
and  confiftence.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  fall  to  a 
handle  of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind  of  flex¬ 
ible  wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  to 
furround  the  obftrudling  fubftance,  and  to  draw  it 
out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  paflfed  through  one  ano¬ 
ther  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold  of 
the  obftru&ing  body,  which  may  be  involved  by  one, 
if  another  fhould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings  have  one  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fubftance  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by  turning 
the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongly  in  the  ring  thus 

twifted. 
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iwifted,  as  to  be  moved  every  Way,  which  muft  in 
many  cafes  be  a  confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy 
occafions,  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling 
confiderably  on  being  wet,  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  its  ufefulnefs  here.  If  any  fubftance  is  ftopt  in 
the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole  paflage, 
a  bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced  into  that  part  which 
is  unflopt,  and  beyond  the  fubftance.  The  fponge 
foon  dilates,  and  grows  larger  in  this  moift  fituation, 
and  indeed  the  enlargement  of  it  may  be  forwarded  by 
making  the  patient  fwallow  a  few  drops  of  water. 
Afterwards  it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to 
which  it  is  faftened,  and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  re¬ 
turn  through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  com 
veyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obftru&ing  body  along 
with  it. 

The  compreftibility  of  fponge  is  another  founda¬ 
tion  of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A  pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprefled  or  fqueezed  into  a 
fmall  fize,  by  winding  a  firing  or  tape  clofely  about 
it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound  and  withdrawn, 
after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced.  A  bit  of  fponge 
may  likewife  be  comprelfed  by  a  piece  of  whalebone 
fplit  at  one  end,  but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  hurt  the  patient, 

I  have  often  known  pins,  and  other  fharp  bodies 
which  had  ftuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by  caufing 
the  perfon  fwallow  a  bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a  thread, 
and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is  fafer  than 
fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often  anfwer  the  purpofe 
equally  well. 


When 
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When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient 
vomit ;  but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs 
when  fuch  obftrudting  bodies  are  fimply  engaged  in* 
and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into  the  Tides  of  the  gullet, 
as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might  fometimes  occafion 
further  mifchief.  If  the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomit* 
ing  may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a  dram  or  two 
ftruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  made  into  a 
draught.  If  he  is  #ot  able  to  fwallow,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his 
throat  with  a  feather ;  and  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed, 
a  clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be  adminiftered.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water ;  this  has  often  been  found  to 
fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had 
failed. 

When  the  obfttu&ing  body  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
that  it  may  be  lafely  puihed  downwards,  this  may 
be  attempted  by  means  of  a  wax  candle  oiled,  and  a 
little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible  ;  or  a  piece  of 
whalebone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a  lpong£ 
fattened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extract  even  thofe 
bodies  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the 
ftomach,  we  mutt:  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pulhing  them  down, 
than  fuller  the  patient  to  perilh  in  a  few  minutes; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refoiution  the  lefs,  as  a 
great  many  inftances  have  happened,  where  the  fwal- 
lowing  of  fuch  hurtful  or  indigettable  fubftances  has 
been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

U  u 
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Whenever  it  is  manifeft,  that  all  endeavours 
either  to  extract  or  pufh  down  the  fubftance,  mu  ft 
prove  ineffectual,  they  fhould  be  difcontinued  ;  be- 
caufe  the  inflammation  oecafloned  by  perflfting  in 
them  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftruCtion  itfelf. 
Some  have  died  in  eojifequence  of  the  inflammation, 
even  after  the  body  which  caufed  the  obftruCtion  had 
been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or  if  he 
cannot,  he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injection, 
through  a  crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down 
to  the  gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk 
and  water,  barley-water,  or  a  decoction  of  mallows. 
Injections  of  this  kind  not  only  foften  and  footh  the 
irritated  parts  ;  but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are 
often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the  obftruction, 
than  all  attempts  with  in Irruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftructing  body  in  the  part,  the  patient 
mull  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe. 
He  fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a  low  diet,  and  have 
his  whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices. 
The  like  treatment  mull  alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any 
reafon  to  fufpedt  an  inflammation  of  the  paffages, 
though  the  obftrufting  body  be  removed. 

A  proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes 
loofened  the  inhering  body  more  effectually  than 
inflruments.  Thus  a  blow  on  the  back  has  often 
forced  up  a  fubftance  which  {tuck  in  the  gullet ;  but 
this  is  ftill  mote  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub¬ 
ftance  gets  into  the  wind  pipe.  In  this  cafe,  vomit¬ 
ing  and  fneezing  are  likewife  to  be  excited.  Pins, 

which 
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which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  frequently  dis¬ 
charged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  machine. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  to  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fhould  ufe  a  very 
mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
farinacious  mealy  fubftances;  as  puddings,  pottage, 
and  foups.  He  fhould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating 
things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like  ;  and 
his  drink  fhould  be  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or 
whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  flrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  mufl  be  nourifhed  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immedi¬ 
ately  fuffocated,  when  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paffage 
is  vanished,  and  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiration 
be  not  reflored ;  the  operation  of  broncho tomy ,  or 
opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  muft  be  diredtly  per¬ 
formed.  As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an 
expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
is  often  the  only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we  thought  proper  to 
mention  it,  though  it  fhould  only  be  attempted  by 
perfons  Skilled  in  furgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

When  a  perfon  has  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
under  water,  there  can  be  no  considerable  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumflances  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  unfortunate 

U  u  2  foliation. 
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fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  Ihould 
always  endeavour  to  afford  them  the  mod  effedtual 
relief,  and  never  to  give  them  up  as  irrecoverable  too 
foon,  fince  it  has  often  been  known.,  that  until  the 
expiration  of  two,  and  fometimes  even  of  three 
hours,  fuch  perfons  have  exhibited  fome  tokens  of 
life. 

The  intention  which  (hould  be  purfued  is,  that  of 
unloading  the  lungs  and  bram>  and  redoring  the  natu¬ 
ral  warmth  and  circulation. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  obdacle 
to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  dripping  him 
of  his  wet  clothes,  and  laying  him  for  fome  time  on 
his  belly,  with  his  head  low,  that  he  may  difchargc 
the  water,  his  body  mud  be  drongly  rubbed  for  a 
confiderable  time  with  coarfe  linen  cloths  as  warm  as 
they  can  be  made,  and  as  foon  as  a  well-heated  bed 
can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the 
rubbing  fhould  be  continued.  Warm  clothes  ought 

O  O 

likewile  to  be  frequently  applied  to  his  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm 
water,  to  the  foies  of  his  feet. 

Bleeding  will  likewife  be  of  fervice  to  renew  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  may  be 
taken  from  any  part  of  the  body,  if  a  vein  can  be 
found  ;  but  as  the  veins  of  the  arm  will  feldom 
bleed  upon  fuch  occafions,  it  will  be  proper  to  tr y~ 
thofe  of  the  neck,  which  are  both  mod  apt  to  bleed, 
and  afford  the  mod  ludden  relief  to  the  brain. 

In  order  to  renew  the  breathing,  a  drong  perlon 
may  blow  his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth 
with  all  the  force  he  can,  holding  hi*  poftrils  at  the 

.fame 
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fame  time*  or,  what  will  generally  fucceed  better, 
the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  blown  into  the  lungs, 
by  means  of  a  pipe  or  funnel.  The  fume  of  tobacco 
Ihould  likewife  be  thrown  up  as  fpeedily  and  plenti¬ 
fully  as  poflible  into  the  intefiines  in  form  of  clyiter. 
There  are  various  contrivances  for  this  purpofe,  and 
common  fenfe  will  generally  fuggeft  which  is  the 
moil  commodious  upon  fuch  emergencies.  I  have 
known  people,  for  their  diverfion,  drown  a  pig,  and 
reflore  it  to  life  again,  three  or  four  times  fuccef- 
fively,  by  laying  it  before  the  fire,  and  blowing  air 
into  its  mouth  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 

The  ftrongelt  volatiles  Ihould  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  nofe,  as  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  fal  volatile  oleofntny 
burnt  feathers,  and  fuch  like.  The  nofe  may  like¬ 
wife  be  tickled  with  a  feather,  and  the  powder  of 
dried  marjoram,  tobacco,  or  rue  blown  up  the 
noftrils.  The  fpine  of  the  back  and  pit  of  the 
ftomach  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  warm  brandy 
or  fpirits  of  wine,  a  few  drops  of  which  may  likewife 
be  put  into  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  feather.  The 
temples  ought  alfo  to  be  chafed  with  a  volatile 
fpirit. 

Should  thefe  endeavours  prove  unfuccefsful,  the 
patient  may  be  put  into  a  warm  bath,  or  laid  among 
warm  alhes,  hot  dung,  land,  or  fuch  like.  Dr. 
Tififot  mentions  an  inltance  of  a  girl  who  was  reftored 
to  life,  after  fhe  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water, 
fwelled,  blotted,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  by 
laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot  alhes,  covering  her 
with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a  bonnet  round  her 
head,  and  a  Hocking  round  her  neck  ftulfed  with  the 
fame,  and  heaping  coverings  over  all.  After  fhe 
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had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this  fltuation,  her  pulfe 
returned,  fhe  recovered  fpeech,  and  cried  out,  I 
freeze ,  I  freeze  \  a  little  cherry-brandy  was  given 
her,  and  fhe  remained  buried,  as  it  were,  under  the 
allies  for  eight  hours  j  afterwards  fhe  was  taken  out, 
without  any  other  complaint  except  that  of  lalhtude 
or  wearinefs,  which  went  off  in  a  few  days.  The 
Doftor  mentions  another  inflance  of  a  man  who  was 
reftored  to  life,  after  he  had  remained  fix  hours  under 
water,  by  the  heat  of  a  dung-hill. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  difcovers  any  motion,  he 
may  take  frequently  a  table-fpoonful  of  the  oxymel 
of  fquilis  diluted  with  warm  water  *,  or,  if  that  medi¬ 
cine  is  not  at  hand,  a  flrong  infufion  of  fage,  camo¬ 
mile-flowers,  or  cardmis  benedidlus^  fwectened  with 
honey,  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head ;  where  nothing  elfe 
can  be  had,  fome  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  common  fait,  fhould  be  given. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  affiftance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of  life, 
fince  they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firft  appear¬ 
ances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  llimulating 
applications  are  Hill  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be 
adminiflered.  Laftly,  though  the  perfon  Ihould  be 
manifeftly  re-animated,  there  fometimes  remain  an 
oppreffion,  a  cough,  and  feverifhnefs,  which  effec¬ 
tually  conftitute  a  difeafe.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be 
necelfary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and  to 
caufe  him  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder- 
flower-tea,  or  any  other  foft  pedtoral  infufion. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  appearances  of  life  by  a  fall,  a  blow, 

or 
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or  the  like,  muft  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fome  time  under  water.  I 
once  attended  a  patient  who  was  fo  flunned  by  a  fall 
from  a  horfe,  that  for  above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely 
exhibited  any  figns  of  life  j  yet  this  man,  by  being 
bled,  and  proper  methods  taken  to  keep  up  the  vital 
warmth,  recovered,  and  in  a  few  days  was  perfedly 
well.  Dr.  Alexander  gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary 
EfTays,  of  a  man  who  was  to  all  appearance  killed 
by  a  blow  on  the  bread,  but  recovered  upon  being 
immerfed  for  fome  time  in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and 
other  inflances  of  a  fimilar  nature  which  might  be 
adduced,  amount  to  a  full  proof  of  this  fad,  that 
many  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives 
by  falls,  blows,  and  other  accidents,  might  be  faved 
by  the  life  cf  'proper  means  duly  perfifted  in . 

OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deftrudive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or  from 
fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
Thus  air  that  has  palled  through  burning  fuel  is 
neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of 
animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  Deeping  in  clofe 
chambers  with  charcoal  fires.  Some  indeed  fuppofe 
the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphureous  oil 
contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  fet  at  liberty  and 
diffufed  all  over  the  chamber  \  while  others  imagine 
it  is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  air  of  the  room  being 
altered  by  the  fire  alone.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a 
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fituation  that  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed 
it  is  dangerous  to  fleep  in  a  fmall  apartment  with  a 
fire  of  any  kind. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder, 
beer,  or  other  liquors,  in  the  ftate  of  fermentation, 
contains  fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is 
always  danger  in  going  into  cellars  where  a  large 
quantity  of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation, 
efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  finit  up  for  fome 
time.  There  have  been  many  inftances  of  perfons 
ftruck  dead  on  entering  fuch  places,  and  of  others 
who  have  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  fhut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are 
cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the 
fame  effedls  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 
reafon  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a  well,  pit, 
Cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
fhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know  when 
the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letting 
down  a  lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or 
the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in  $  but  where  they  are  fuddenly 
extinguifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has 
been  firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  ftink  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  operate 
like  other  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and 
Jefs  fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been  inftances 

of 
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of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had 
been  extinguifhed  in  a  dole  chamber ;  and  perfons 
of  weak  delicate  breads  generally  find  themfelves 
quickly  oppreffed  in  apartments  illuminated  with 
many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fitu- 
ations,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally 
relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air ;  or,  if 
they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a  little  water  and 
vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them  relief. 
But  when  they  are  fo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft 
their  feeling  and  underftanding,  the  following  means 
muft  be  ufed  for  their  recovery : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a  very  pure, 
frefh,  and  open  air ;  and  volatile  falts,  or  other 
ftimulating  fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or,  if  that  does  not  fucceed, 
in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm 
water,  and  well  rubbed*  As  foon  as  he  can  fwallow, 
fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Nor  are  fharp  cly iters  by  any  means  to  be  negledt- 
ed  ;  thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common 
clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tindture  of  fenna,  of 
each  two  ounces  *,  or,  in  their  head,  half  an  ounce 
of  Venice  turpentine  diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Should  thefe  things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three 
large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait  may  be  put  into  the  - 
clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if  neceffary,  which  were 
recommended  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
may  be  ufed  to  keep  up  the  circulation,  warmth, ' 

''  v 
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Mr.  Tossach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a  man  fuffocated  by  the  fleam  of  burning  coal, 
whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 
patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and 
caufing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  tofTed  about. 
And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  SufTex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a 

a 

young  man  who  was  ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fea- 
coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a  warm  bed. 

The  pradlice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  water  would  feem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffocating 
dogs  in  the  grotto  del  cani ,  and  afterwards  recovering 
them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring 
lake, 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 
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When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a  perfon  is 
expofed  to  it  for  a  long  time  at  once,  it  proves 
mortal,  in  confequence  of  its  congealing  the  blood  in 
the  extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a  proportion  of 
it  up  to  the  brain  *,  fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a  kind 
of  apoplexy,  which  is  preceded  by-  a  great  fleepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf 
begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
expofed  to.  This  deep,  which  he  might  confider  as 
fome  alleviation  of  his  lufferings,  would,  if  indulged, 
prove  his  lafi. 

Such  violent  effe£ls  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  thi&  country  *  it  frequently  happens, 
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however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a  mor¬ 
tification,  if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it. 
The  chief  danger  in  this  htuation  arifes  from  the 
fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  common;, 
when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to 
hold  them  to  the  fire,  yet  reafon  and  obfervation 
fhew,  that  this  is  a  moil  dangerous  and  imprudent 
condud. 

Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed,  by  rotten- 
nefs,  or  a  kind  of  mortification  ;  and  that  the  only 
way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome 
time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obfervation 
holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold 
water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their 
natural  warmth  and  fenfibility ;  after  which  the  per¬ 
fon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a  little 
warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or  an 
lnfufion  of  elder-flowers  fweetened  with  honey. 
Every  perfon  muff  have  obferved  when  his  hands 
were  even  but  flightly  affeded  with  cold,  that  the 
heft  way  to  warm  them  was  by  waffling  them  in  cold 
water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  fome 
time. 

When  a  perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold 
water  j  or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  to  immerfe  them  in  a  bath  of  the  very 
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coldeft  water.  There  is  the  greateft  encouragement  to 
perlift  in  the  ufe  of  thele  means,  as  we  are  affured  that 
perfons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or  had  been 
cxpofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five  or  fix  fuccef- 
five  days,  and  who  had  difcovered  no  marks  of  life 
for  feveral  hours,  have  neverthelefs  been  revived. 

I  havje  always  thought,  that  the  whitlows,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities, 
which  are  fo  common  amongfl:  the  peafants  in  the 
cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden 
transitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been 
expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if 
they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into  warm  water, 
by  which  means,  if  a  mortification  does  not  happen, 
an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to  enfue.  Moft  of  the 
ill  confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafily 
avoided,  by  only  obferving  the  precautions  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

*  »  i  . 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 

STRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 
blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  fainting-fits, 
after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or 
ftrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  intenfe  appli¬ 
cation  to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In 
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In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water ;  and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a  fyncope ,  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underftanding,  the  patient  mult  be  bled.  After  the 
bleeding,  a  clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he  fhould 
be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him  every  half 
hour  a  cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any  mild  vege¬ 
table,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fugar  and  vi¬ 
negar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a  light  diet, 
confifting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer, 
and  he  fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife. 

But  fainting-fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a 
defed,  than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  arc 
very  ready  to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any 
kind  5  obftinate  watching  ;  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch 
like.  In  thefe  an  almoft  dire&ly  oppofite  courfe  to 
that  mentioned  above  muft  be  purfued. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  and  being 
covered,  fhould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms,  and 
his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot  flannels. 
Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong  fmelling 
herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemarv,  may  be  held  to 

his 
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his  nofe.  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a  little  rum  or 
brandy ;  and,  if  he  can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine, 
mixed  with  fugar  and  cinnamon,  which  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into  his  mouth.  A  com- 
prefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or  brandy  muft  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  his  ftomach,  and  warm  bricks, 
or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to  the  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a  little,  he 
fhould  take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a  little 
bread  or  bifcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often, 
but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet  ftrengthening 
nourifhment,  as  panado  made  with  foup  inflead  of 
water,  new  laid  eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate, 
light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 

These  fainting-fits,  which  are  the  effedt  of  bleed¬ 
ing,  or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong  to 
this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleeding 
are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminating  as  foon 
©s  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  ;  indeed  perfons 
fubjedt  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be  bled  lying,  in 
order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the  fainting,  however, 
continue  longer  than  ufual,  fome  vinegar  may  be 
fmelt  to,  and  a  little,  mixed  with  fome  water,  fwal- 
lowed. 

When  fainting  is  the  effedt  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  all 
refpedts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould  be 
made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and 
oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  like  ^  emollient  clyfters 
will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
fhould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving  him  gene¬ 
rous  cordials,.  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faint- 
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Paintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe, 
the  cure  will  be  beft  performed  by  vomiting,  which 
may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  drink  a 
weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  carduus  beneditlus^ 
or  the  like.  When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the 
nature  of  the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
weaknefs,  muft  be  revived  by  ftrong  knells,  &c* 
but  the  mo  ft  effential  point  is,  to  make  him  fwallow 
a  large  quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may 
ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the  offending  matter,  to 
fgften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to  effecft  a  difcharge  of 
it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the  inteflines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  ihould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  {Emulating  things  held  to  his 
nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagreeable  to 
him,  ought  immediately  to  be  removed.  But  we 
have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which  arifc 
from  nervous  diforders,  and  fhall  therefore  fay  no 
more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting-fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they 
generally  denote  an  oppreffion  at  ftomach,  or  a  mals 
of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe.  after  evacu¬ 
ations  either  by  vomit  or  flool.  When  they  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate  great 
danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  ufed  both 
externally  and  internally  is  the  beft  remedy  during  the 
paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of  lemon-juice  and  water  after 
it.  Swoonings  which  happen  in  difeafes  accompanied 
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with  great  evacuations,  muft  be  treated  like  thofe 
which  are  owing  to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations 
ought  to  be  retrained.  When  they  happen  towards 
the  end  of  a  violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at 
that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a  continual  fever,  the 
patient  mull  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine 
and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting-fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might 
be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the 
admifiion  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by 
exceflive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  re¬ 
trained.  They  are  generally  the  effed  of  mere 
weaknefs  or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  relates  the 
cafe  of  a  woman  “  in  childbed,  who,  after  being 
«  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted,  and  lay  up- 
«  wards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  apparently  dead. 
<c  A  phyfician  was  fent  for ;  her  own  maid  in  the 
“  mean  while  being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay, 
“  attempted  to  aflift:  her  herfelf,  and  extending  fier¬ 
ce  felf  upon  her  mifirefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her’s, 
tc  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  fhe  pofiibly  could,  and 
“  in  a  very  fhort  time  the  exhaufted  woman  awaked 
«  as  out  of  a  profound  fleep  *,  when  proper  things 
«  being  given  her,  fhe  foon  recovered. 

<c  The  maid  being  aflced  how  fhe  came  to  think 
“  of  this  expedient,  faid  flie  had  feen  it  pradifed  at 
“  Altenburg  by  midwives  upon  children  with  the 

happieft  effed.55 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly,  that  other  midwives 
may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example. 
Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns  of  life,  and 
others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  might,  with** 
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out  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reflored  to 
life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting-fits  may  proceed, 
frefh  air  is  always  of  the  greated  importance  to  the 
patient.  By  not  attending  to  this  circumdance, 
people  often  kill  their  friends,  while  they  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  lave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s 
fituation,  they  call  in  a  croud  of  people  to  his  affid- 
ance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whofe  breathing 
exhaufls  the  air,  and  increafes  the  danger.  There  is 
not  the  lead  doubt  but  this  practice,  which  is  very 
common  among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  often 
proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  delicate,  and  fuch 
perfons  as  fall  into  fainting-fits  from  mere  exhauftion, 
or  the  violence  of  fome  difeafe.  No  more  perfons 
ought  ever  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  where 
a  patient  lies  in  a  fwoon  than  are  abfolutely  necefifary 
for  his  affidance,  and  the  windows  of  the  apartment 
fhould  always  be  opened,  at  lead  as  far  as  to  admit  a 
ilream  of  frefh  air. 

Persons  fubjeft  to  frequent  fwoonings,  or  faint¬ 
ing-fits,  fhould  negledt  no  means  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  them,  as  their  confequences  are  always  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  conftitution.  Every  fainting-fit  leaves 
the  perfon  in  dejection  and  weaknefs ;  the  fecretions 
are  thereby  fufpended,  the  humours  difpofed  to  dag- 
nation,  coagulations  and  obdrudtions  are  formed, 
and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  totally  inter¬ 
cepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  poly  pules  are 
fometimes  formed  in  the  heart,  or  larger  vefiels. 
The  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded  are 
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thofe  which  fometimes  mark  the  crifis  in  fevers • 
yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  be 
removed. 

Of  INTOXICATION. 

The  effecls  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  deftroying 
the  nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once, 
but  in  general  their  effedts  are  more  flow,  and  in 
many  refpedts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other 
kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when 
taken  to  excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  lpirits  j  but  they 
may  generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which 
ought  always  to  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is 
overcharged  with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  die  in¬ 
toxicated,  lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  conduct 
themfelves,  than  from  the  deftrudtive  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  aukward  pofture,  which  obftrudts  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
fituation  till  they  die.  No  drunk  perfon  fhould  be 
left  by  himfelf  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a  pofture  as  is  moft  favour¬ 
able  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  difcharging  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The  beft  pofture  for 
difcharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  is  to  lay 
the  perfon  upon  his  belly  *,  when  afleep  he  may 
be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a  little  raifed,  and 
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particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way 
bent,  twilled,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceflive  degree  of  third  ofccafioned  by  drink¬ 
ing  ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench 
it,  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I  have  known  fatal 
confequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after 
a  debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  ;  thefe  acid  liquors, 
together  with  the  heat  of  the  do  mac  h,  having  coagu¬ 
lated  the  milk  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  could  never  be 
digeded.  The  fafed  drink  after  a  debauch  is  water 
with  a  toad,  tea,  infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit, 
he  may  drink  a  weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers* 
or  lukewarm  water  and  oil;  but  in  this  condition 
vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling 
the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a  feather. 

Instead  of  giving  a  detail  of  all  the  different 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and 
propofing  a  general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in 
this  fituation,  I  fhall  briefly  relate  the  hidory  of  a  cafe 
which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfervation,  wherein 
mod  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually  reckoned  dangerous 
occurred,  and  where  the  treatment  was  fuccefsful. 

A  young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a  hire,  drunk  ten  glades  of  drong  brandy.  He 
loon  after  fell  fad  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fitu¬ 
ation  for  near  twelve  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his  friends, 
and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I  found  him  dill  deep¬ 
ing,  his  countenance  ghadly,  and  his  ddn  covered 
with  a  cold  clammy  fweat.  Almod  the  only  figns  of 
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life  remaining,  were,  a  deep  laborious  breathing, 
and  a  convulsive  motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I  tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
ihaking,  applying  volatile  fpirks,  and  other  Simu¬ 
lating  things,  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A  few  ounces  of 
blood  were  likewife  let  from  his  arm,  and  a  mixture 
of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his  mouth  *, 
but  as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little  of  this  got 
into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe  things  having  the 
lead  effefl,  and  the  danger  feeming  to  increafe,  I 
ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and, 
fometime  after,  a  fharp  clyfter  to  be  adminiftered. 
This  gave  him  a  {tool,  and  was  the  firft  thing  that 
relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated  with  the 
fame  happy  effeft,  and  Teemed  to  be  the  chief  caufe 
of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to  fhew  fome  figns 
of  life,  took  drink  when  it  was  offered  him,  and 
came  gradually  to  his  fenfes.  He  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  for  feveral  days  weak  and  feverifh,  and  com¬ 
plained  much  of  a  forenefs  in  his  bowels,  which 
gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a  {lender  diet,  and 
cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  die,  without  any  affiilance  being  called,  had 
not  a  neighbour,  a  few  days  before,  who  had  been 
advifed  to  drink  a  bottle  of  whilky  to  cure  him  of  au 
ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circumflances. 

OF  SUFFOCATING  AND  STRANGLING. 

These  may  fome  times  proceed  from  an  infarction 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifeid  clammy  humours, 
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or  a  fpafmodic  affedlion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ. 
Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood, 
are  very  liable  to  fuffocating.  fits  from  the  former  of 
thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attacked, 
to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyfler,  an4  to 
take  frequently  a  cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a  little 
nitre  in  it.  They  fhould  like  wife  receive  the  fleams 
of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  afthmatic  perfons  are  mofl  fubjetl 
£0  fpafmodic  affections  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient’s  legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water, 
and  the  fleams  cf  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm 
diluting  liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drunk*  to  a  cup 
of  which  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  Paregoric  elixir  may 
occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or 
leather  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe,  and  frefh 
air  fhould  be  freely  admitted  to  him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  careleflhefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes.  An  infant  when  in  bed 
fhould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down 
with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes  *,  and  when  in  a 
cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A  fmall 
degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two  fimple  rules  would 
fave  the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others 
from  being  rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days  by 
the  injuries  done  to  their  lungs. 

Instead  of  laying  down  a  plan  for  the  recovery  of 
infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  over- laid,  as  it  is 
termed  by  their  nurfes,  I  frail  give  the  hiflory  of  a 
cafe  related  by  Monfieur  Janin ,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs, 
and  contains  almoft  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on 
fuch  occafions. 
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A  nurse  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without 
any  figns  of  life  •,  no  puliation  in  the  arteries,  no 
relpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and 
tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping, 
in  fliort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilft  feme  linen  cloths 
and  a  parcel  of  afhes  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy 
uofwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a  warm  bed,  and  on  the 
right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine 
linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  delicate  fkin. 
As  foon  as  the  allies  had  received  their  due  degree  of 
heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face, 
placed  him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he 
had  been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a  blanket. 
He  had. a  bottle  of  cau  de  luce  m  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefen  ted;  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time ,  and 
between  whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  nollrils ;  to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually  ;  the  pulfations 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
fome  cries  expreffive  of  his  want  of  the  bread:,  which 
being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at  it  with 
avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries  were  by 
this  time  very  well  re-eftablilhed,  and  it  was  hot 
weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advilable  to  leave 
his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer 
under  the  allies.  Fie  was  afterwards  taken  out, 
cleaned,  and  drelfed  as  ufual  to  which  a  gentle  deep 
fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfectly  well. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jan  in  mentions  Kkewife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair, 
to  whom  he  administered  help  as  effectually  as  in  the 
preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon,  in  Doctor’s  Commons, 
London,  relates  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  was  reftored 
to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  who 
continues  alive  and  in  good  health  at  this  day. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  exter- 
nal  jugular,  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck 
with  a  quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil  *,  adminifter- 
ing  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of  lighted  pipes, 
and  ftrong  frictions  of  the  legs  and  arms.  This 
courfe  had  been  continued  for  about  four  hours, 
when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the  wind-pioe,  and 
air  blown  ftrongly  through  a  canula  into  the  lungs. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the  blood  at  the 
artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a  flow  pulfe 
was  juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The  frictions  were 
continued  for  fome  time  longer;  his  pulfe  became 
more  frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irri¬ 
tated  with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes. 
Warm  cordials  were  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in 
two  days  he  was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight 
miles. 

These  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fliew  what  may  be 
done  for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who 
ftrangle  themfelves,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their 
liyes. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CON¬ 
VULSION- FITS. 

Convulsion-juts  often  conftitute  the  lad  dene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a  fit.  But  when  a  perfon, 
who  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health,  is  fuddenly 
feized  with  a  convulfiomfit,  and  ferns  to  expire, 
forne  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to  redore 
him  to  life.  Infants  are  mod  liable  to  convulfions, 
and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly  by  one  or 
more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  There  are 
many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having 
been  reilored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance 
expired  in  convulfions  ;  but  we  fhall  only  relate  the 
following  indance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  practicability  cf  recovering  per  Jam 
viftbly  dead. 

In  the  pariffi  of  St.  Clemens ,  at  Caleb  eft  er ,  a  child 
of  fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having 
had  the  bread,  was  feized  with  a  ftrong  convulfion- 
fit,  which  laded  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  entire  a 
privation  of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  p-uld, 
that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely  dead.  It  was  accord-, 
ingly  dripped,  laid  out,  the  paffing-bell  ordered  to 
be  tolled,  and  a  coffin  to  be  made ;  but  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentlewoman  who  ufed  to  admire  the  child, 
hearing  of  its  hidden  death,  hadened  to  the  hpufe, 
and  upon  examining  the  child  found  it  not  cold,  its 
joints  limber,  and  fancied  that  a  glafs  fire  held  to  its 
a  •  mouth 
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mouth  and  nofe  was  a  little  damped  with  the  breath; 
upon  which  fhe  took  the  child  in  her  lap5  fat  down 
before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle 
agitation.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  felt  the  heart 
begin  to  beat  faintly  ;  fhe  then  put  a  little  of  the 
mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its 
palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and 
the  milk  was  fwallowed ;  and  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  fhe  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  reftoring  to  its 
difeonfolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager 
to  lay  hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again. 
The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up, 
and  at  prefent  alive. 

These  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 
every  perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an  infant 
to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  probability, 
but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours,  would 
have  remained  fo.  There  are  however  many  other 
things  which  might  be  done,  in  cafe  the  above  fhould 
not  fucceed  ;  as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong  fpirits, 
covering  it  with  warm  afhes  or  fait,  blowing  air  into 
the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  Simulating  clyfters,  or 
the  fmoke  Gf  tobacco,  into  the  inteflines,  and  fuch 
like. 

When  children  are  dead-born,  or  expire  foon 
after  the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
their  recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circum- 
fiances  fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

These  directions  may  likewiie  be  extended  to 
adults,  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and 
other  circumflances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fuf» 
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endeavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine, 
in  afiiiting  thofe  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by 
any  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  fads  of  a  fimilar 
nature  might  be  adduced,  were  it  neceffary ;  but 
thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  Sufficient  to  call  up  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane 
and  benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for 
the  preservation  of  their  fellow-men. 

T'ke  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons , 
inftituted  at  Arnfterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the 
Satisfaction  to  find  that  not  fewer  than  150  perfons, 
in  the  Space  of  four  years,  had  been  Saved  by  the 
means  pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed 
their  preservation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  medi¬ 
cal  knowlege.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  iuccefs,  applicable  to  a  number  of  cafes  where 
the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only  fuf- 
pended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all  their 
tundions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is 
Shocking  to  refled,  that  for  want  of  this  consideration 
many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave,  in 
whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been  re¬ 
vived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  moft 
likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe 
called  Sudden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as 
apoplexies,  hyfterics,  faintings,  and  many  other 
diforders  wherein  perfons  in  a  moment  fink  down 
and  expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  they 
may  be  tried  are.  Suffocations  from  the  Sulphu¬ 
reous  damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c*  the  un- 
wholefome  air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns ; 
2  the 
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the  noxious  vapours  arifmg  from  fermenting  liquors; 
the  fleams  of  burning  charcoal;  fulphureous  mineral 
acids ;  arfenical  effluvia,  £s? c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  firangling, 
and  apparent  deaths  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch 
endeavours.  Perhaps  thofe  who  to  appearance  are 
flruck  dead  by  lightning,  or  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  paffions,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like, 
might  alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  pro¬ 
per  means,  as  blowing  flrongly  into  their  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes  ;  they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no 
great  expence,  and  lefs  fkill.  The  great  aim  is  to 
reilore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This*  may  in 
general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  frictions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiflering 
clyflers  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe  muft  be  varied 
according  to  circumflances.  Common  fenfe  and  the 
fituation  of  the  patient  will  fuggefl  the  proper 
manner  of  conducting  them.  Above  all  we  would 
recommend  per f ever ance c  People  ought  never  to 
defpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  circumflances; 
or  to  leave  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is 
the  leafl  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  inflitution 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amflerdam  was  eftablilhed,  upon 
a  more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain ;  and  that  a 
reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  fliould  be 

inflru- 
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inftrumerrtal  in  reftoring  to  life  a  perfon  feemingly 
dead.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but  ftill  more 
for  money.  Should  no  profit  however  be  annexed  to 
thofe  benevolent  offices,  the  heart-felt  pleafure  which 
a  good  man  mu  ft  enjoy,  on  reflecting  that  he  has 
been  the  happy  inftrument  of  faving  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely  grave,  is  itfelf  a 
fufficient  reward. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IGNORANCE  and  fuperffition  have  attributed  extraordinary 
medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  production  of  nature. 
That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time"  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  fufHciently  fhewn.  Phyffcians,  however,  from 
a  veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medi¬ 
cine  many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  th® 
fuperffition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes :  when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties 
of  thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafe,  is  an¬ 
other  reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied. 
Phyffcians  thought  they  could  effect  by  a  number  of  ingre¬ 
dients  what  could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence 
thofe  amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the 
medical  art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition*. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoff  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  medicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  medical  art.  A  drug  which 
is  perhaps  moff  efficacious  in  the  ffmpleff  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo 
many  different  fhapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  whole  art  of  Phyffc  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as 
many  various  forms  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their 
ufe  ;  but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They 
are  by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A 
few  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 

actually 
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adtually  perform  all  that  ean  be  done  by  the  different  pre¬ 
parations  of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a  manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a  medicine,  not  only 
renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a  different  nature. 
When  a  medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or  agree¬ 
able,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt,  td 
be  joined  :  in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarraffes  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowlege.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  the  precife  efFetSt  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a  fimilar  or 
diffimilar  nature* 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be 
had  to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a  drug,  is  become  a 
proverb  ;  and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too.  much  reafon  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  taffie  and  flavour 
of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  efficacy  : 
it  is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs  dif- 
guflful,  and  others  even  agreeable;  an  objedt  highly  de¬ 
fending  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter  medicine. 

The  dcfign  of  the  following  pages  is  to  exhibit  fucli  a  lift 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neccflary  for. private  prac¬ 
tice.  They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
Hill  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moll  re¬ 
formed  difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi¬ 
bited  under  different  forms  ;  and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
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medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder  than 
affift  the  young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced  phyfician 
can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as  occafion 
requires. 

Ti?e  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
molt  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
praCtitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  is  ne- 
ceffary,  however,  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often 
adulterated,  and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from 
perfons  of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common 
nfe  are  inferted  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their 
proper  dofes,  and  manner  of  application,  are  mentioned  in 
the  practical  part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefcribed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  garden  of  almoit  every  peafant,  as  parfley*  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
to  fwell  a  lift  of  medicines  with  fucri  things  as  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  con¬ 
fectioners  are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by 
operating  upon  a  larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better, 
while  it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than 
they  can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceflary  expence,  and 
that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every 
medicine  fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon  after 
it  has  been  prepared  as  poffible.  Even  fimple  drugs  are  apt  to 
fpoil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall  quantities  ; 
they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infeCls,  or  evaporate  fo  as 
to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite 
infignificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I  have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  difpenfatories  ;  but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  observations,  or  thofe 
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of  other  practical  writers,  on  whole  judgment  I  could  de¬ 
pend,  fuggeited  an  improvement.  . 

In  feveral  competitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  efd 
ficacy  of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neceffary  to  give  the  medicine  a 
proper  confidence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  mod  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine,, 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a  colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
dances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  the  mod  bland  and  emollients 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,,  is  often  mixed  with  verde- 
grife  to  make  it  of  a  fine  green  colour,  which  entirely 
frudrates  the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who- 
wifli  to  obtain  genuine  medicines  fiiould  pay  no  regard  to 
their  colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre¬ 
dients  as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition, 
without  adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  lei's  expenfive  fubditufed  in  their  place* 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheaped  are  often  the  bed ;  befides,  they  are 
tiie  lead  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  mod  readily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines, 
I  have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  mod 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  deps  of  the 
procefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other 
difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation, 
&c.  of  medicines,  I  have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the 
New  Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch 
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■■■ft's  have  occurred  to  myfeif  in  practice,  or  have  been  fug* 
gefled  in  the  courfe  of  reading  by  authors  whofe  names  I  am 
hot  able  diftindfly  to  recollect. 

T  I-  have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A  more  fcientilic  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  tifeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  medi¬ 
cine  have  no  great  dependence  upon  one  another.;  and,  where 
they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  if  and  firft  or  lafl ; 
no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the  more 
compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  method 
of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle  one,  of 
being  able  on  the  firffc  opening  of  the  book  to  find  out  any 
article,  which  by  the  alphabetical  order  is  rendered  quite 

eafy- 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  wherever  it 
appeared  neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  un¬ 
derflood  that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The 
dofe  mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the 
contrary  is  expreffed.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion, 
the  dofes  of  medicine  exadlly  to  the  different  ages,  conftitu- 
tions,  &c.  of  patients  ;  but,  happy  for  mankind  !  mathe¬ 
matical  exadtnefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  pro¬ 
portional  dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  confutations  of 
patients  ;  but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fuhjedl, 
-a  great  deal  mull  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fkill  of  the 
perfon  who  adminifters  the  medicine.  The  following  gene¬ 
ral  proportions  may  be  obferved ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
intended  for  exact  rules.  A  patient  betwixt  twenty  and 
fourteen  may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an 
*  adult ;  from  fourteen  to  nine,  one  half ;  from  nine  to  fix, 
one  third  ;  from  fix  to  four,  one  fourth  ;  from  four  to  two, 
one  llxth ;  from  two  to  one,  a  tenth ;  and  below  one,  a 
twelfth. 

Dispensatories  are  ufually  wrote  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage.  Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh  generally  give 
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their  prefcriptions  in  Latin ;  and  fome  of  them  (hew  fo  great 
an  attachment  to  that  language^  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes 
in  it,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them  3  while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the 
other  in  Englifh.  What  peculiar  charm  a  medical  prefcjrip- 
tion,  when  wrote  in  Latin,  may  have,  I  fhall  not  pretend 
to  fay ;  but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plaineft  Eng¬ 
lifh  I  could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe 
for  it* 

V  ’  -  ^  L**|«^£*  1  ^  *****  XTI7jL  T 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights  and  the  Englifh  wine- 
meafures  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
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A  pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  -  -  eight  drams. 

A  dram  -  -  -  three  fcruples. 

A  fcruple  -  -  twenty  grains.  ...... 
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A  gallon  contains  eight  pints.  — 

A  pint  -  -  -  fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  -  -  eight  drams. 

A  fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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Hi 
fflCIQ 


A  garic 

jfjL  Alum 
Antimony,  crude 

- - — —  cinnabar  of* * 

Balfam,  of  Capivi 
* -  of  Peru 


-  of  Tolu 


Bark,  cafcarilla 

. .  cinnamon 

— -  Mezerion 
— — —  Peruvian 

- -  Winter’s,  or  canella  alba 

Borax. 

Calamine  done,  levigated 
Caflor,  Ruffian. 

Earth,  Fuller’s 

-  Japan 

- - Armenian  bole 

—  - French  ditto 

Extracts,  of  gentian 

- - of  guaiacum 

- - * — of  hellebore,  black- 

—  - -  of  hemlock* 

*  - of  jalap 

• — - - of  liquorice 

.  of  Peruvian  bark 

*  ■ —  of  poppies 

—  - - of  wormwood. 

Flowers,  of  camomile 

. - -  colt’s-foot 


- elder 

—  rofemary 

— -  damafk  rofes 

—  red  ditto 


Fruits,  almonds 
- - bitter  apple 

■  -  caffia  filtularis 

•  -  Curaffao  oranges 

. . .  figs,  dried 

•  - French  prunes 

■  . . Jamaica  pepper 

— - juniper-berries 


T"'  *  i 

Fruits,  nutmegs 

-  tamarinds. 


/ 1. 


Gums,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 
arabic 
ajfafcetid^ 
camphor 
galbanum 
gamboge 
guaiacum 
myrrh 
opium 
tacamahac. 


Hartfhorn,  calcined 

- fhavings  of 

Herbs,  leffier  centaury 

. . -  —  peppermint 

- - -  fpearmint 

- - —  penny-royal 

—  - — -  favin 

— — — —  trefoil 

•  - uva  urli 

— — — -  wormwood. 

Lead,  red 

- - white 

- — —  fugar  of 
Lemon-peel 
Lunar  cauflic. 

Mace 

Magnefia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

—  . .  iEthiops*  mineral 

•  - - -  calomel 

—  . .  corrofive  fublimat© 

- - - red  precipitate 

Mafia 

Oil,  effential,  of  amber 

- — of  anife 

— — — - of  cinnamon 

—  - of  juniper 

—  - - —  of  lemon -peel 

y  y  3  oil. 
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Oil,  efTentlal,  of  peppermint 

- expreffed,  of  almonds 

— — - - — - or  iinfeed 

of  olives,  or  Flo¬ 
rence  oil 

— - ■  of  palms 

- of  turpentine 

Orange  peel 
Oyfler  fnells  prepared. 

Poppy  heads. 

Relins,  benzoine 

*  - - - -  flowers  of 

*  -  Burgundy  pitch 

*— —  dragon’s  blood 

*  - -  frankincenfe 

— —  liquid  florax 

— -  white,  or  rofin 

- -  Team  many 

Roots,  birthwort 

*  ■  calamus  aromaticus 
-  contrayerva 

~  garlic 
- -  gentian 


ginger 

Hellebore,  black 
jalap 

ipecacuanha 
lily,  white 
liquorice 
marfli  mallow 
mezerion 
rhubarb 


- — —  farfaparilla 
— —  feneka 

- -  fquills 

— ~ —  torment!! 

— —  turmeric 

_ - Virginian  fnake  ditto 

~~~ — -  wild  valerian 

- - zedoary. 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

- - - volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 

- - of  Glauber 

— ■  ofhartfhorn 
'  J  nitre,  purified,  or  prunelf 


Salt  of  tartar 
Seeds,  anife 

carraway 
— —  cardamom 
— —*  *  coriander 
- — -  cummin 
— —  mu  hard 

*  -  fweet  fennel 

- -  wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanifh  flies 
Sperma  ceti 

Spirits,  ethereal,  or  tether 

- — - of  hartfborn 

-  of  lavender,  compound 

*  - —  of  nitre 

■ — —  ditto  dulcified 

*  - —  of  iai  ammoniac 

*  -  of  vinegar 

*  -  of  vitriol 

— — —  of  wine  rectified 
— - — - —  volatile  oily  - 
Steel,  filings  of 
* — —  ruit  of,  prepared 
—  fait  of 
Sulphur,  vivum 

- - —  flowers  off 

Tar 

• —  Barbadoes 
Tartar,  cream  of 

- - r—  emetic 

“ — — -  foluble 

- - variolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tu tty,  levigated 
Turpentine. 

Verdegrife 
Vitriol,  green 

- blue 

- -  white. 

Wax,  white 

- yellow  . 

Woods,  guaiacum 

*  - logwood 

- - -  faffafras 

■ - -  launders,  red. 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 


ALES. 

jyj  ALT  may  be  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  medi- 
.  cinal  fubflances,  either  by  fermenting  them  along  with 
the  liquor,  or  fteeping  them  in  it  after  the  fermentation  is 
over.  The  firft  of  thefe  methods  is  generally  reckoned  the 
heft,  as  by  the  procefs  of  fermentation  the  texture  of  the 
fubjedt  is  opened,  and  its  medicinal  parts  more  fully  ex¬ 
tracted. 

_ _ 

As  the  medicinal  ales  are  chiefly  intended  for  diet-drinks, 
it  is  not  necelfary  to  be  very  exact  with  regard  to  their  dofes. 
In  general,  they  may  be  taken  to  a  pint,  or  more,  in  the 
•day,  and  continued  as  Tong  as  neceffary.  They  fhould  not, 

v  .  •— 5 

however,  be  long  ufed  at  a  time,  as  all  bitters  are  apt  to 
affedt  the  head,  when  their  ufe  is  perfifted  in. 

Ant  if c  or  but  ic  Ale . 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root,  frefh,  one  pound  ;  great  water- 
dock  root,  diced  and  dried,  two  pounds ;  water-trefoil,  dried, 
four  ounces.  Infufe  them  in  ten  gallons  of  new  ale. 

In  fcorbutic  diforders,  this  ale,  ufed  as  common  drink, 
generally  does  fervice. 

Bitter  Ale . 

Take  of  gentian  root,  four  ounces;  lemon  peel,  three 
ounces  ;  canella  alba,  two  ounces  ;  ale,  two  gallons.  Let 
the  ingredients  be  cut  fmall,  and  iteeped  in  the  ale  without 
heat. 

This  is  an  agreeable  ftomachic  ale,  fuperior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  purls,  and  moft  other  preparations  of  that  kind. 

Diuretic  Ale . 

Take  of  muftard-feed  and  juniper-berries,  each  eight 
ounces ;  feeds  of  the  wild  carrot,  fix  ounces ;  new  fmall  ale, 
ten  gallons. 

In  gravelly  complaints,  and  dropfical  habits,  this  is  an 
Mfeful  diet-drink, 

.fa;  M'-  Yy  4  Opening 
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Opening  Ale . 

T ake  of  fena,  four  ounces  ;  tops  of  leffer  centaury,  and 
Wormwood,  each  three  ounces  5  of  foccotorine  aloes,  half 
an  ounce.  Infufe  in  ten  gallons  of  ale. 

Half  a  pint  of  this  ale  may  be  taken  twice  a- day,  or  often- 
er,  if  necefTary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 


BALSAM  S. 


HE  fubje£t  of  this  feclion  is  not  the  natural  baliams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  poffefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem  :  modern  pradHce,  however,  hasjuftly 
reduced  it  to  a  very  narrdvy  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam- 

Take  of  white  Span i ill  foap,  one  ounce ;  opium,  unpre¬ 
pared,  two  drams ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces, 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days ;  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drams  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprefTes,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  ftrains  and  rheumatic  complaints^ 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  mufl  be  rubbed 
with  a  warm  hand  on  the  part  affedled ;  or  a  linen  rag 
moiftened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates. 

Locatellis  Balfam . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strafburg  turpentine  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  red  faunders,  fix  drams. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a  gentle  fire  ; 
then  add  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine  ; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a  pow¬ 
der,  and  keep  them  ftirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteftines, 
the  dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  breaft.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe  is  from  two 
fcruples  to  two  drams. 

'  i  I*  j  4c  !*<  T  „  ,  ...  „ 
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The  vulnerary  Balfam. 

Take  of  benzoine,  powdered,  three  ounces  ;  balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces  ;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  5 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a  gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tincture,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  in¬ 
ternally  to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidnies. 
and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

*  .  ■  v  ;> 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  hxty  drops. 

This,  though  a  medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on  it. 
It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The  Com - 
wander's  Balfam ,  Perfia?i  Balfam ,  Balfam  of  Berne ,  Wade's 
Balfam ,  Friar's  Balfam ,  Jej, hits'  Drops ,  Turlington  s  Drops , 

he. 

BOLUSES. 

.lodqmno  lo 

bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  fait;? 
and  other  ingredients,  improper  for  being  kept,  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  compofition.  They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  powders,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  conferve, 
or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made  up 
with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  tefc.  with 
conferve  ;  but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more  con¬ 
veniently  made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their  bulk 
lefs  than  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occafions  the  me- 

j 

t8fI’dicine  to  pafs  down  more  eahly. 

■  j 

Aftringent  BgIus . 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains ;  conferve  of 
rofes,  a  fcruple  ;  fyrup  of  orange-peel,  a  fufficient  quantity 
to  make  a  bolus. 

In  an  exceflive  flow  of  the  menfes ,  and  other  violent  dif- 
charges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus 

$nay  be  giyen  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

•  ’  1  '  y  \ 
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Diaphoretic  Bolus . 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ;  flowefs 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple ;  funpie 
fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  thi$ 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a- day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
In  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus . 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains  ;  conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
dram.  Make  a  bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceffary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
twice  a-week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ;  and  if  it  does 
jiot  operate,  a  few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next  day 
to  carry  it  off. 

Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury . 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  t© 
half  a  dram  ;  of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains  ;  Ample 
fyrup,  a  fuflxcient  quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conAitutions ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
Aronger  purge  is  neceffary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inflead  of  the 
rhubarb, 

P chloral  Bolus . 

Take  of  fperma  ceti,  a  fcruple;  gum  ammoniac,  ten 
grains  ;  fait  of  hartfliorn,  fix  grains  ;  Ample  fyrup,  as  much 
as  will  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  Handing, 
aAhmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
pfe  it. 

Sudorific  Bolus. 

Take  of  camphor,  feven  grains ;  of  Arained  opium,  one 
grain ;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  enough  to  make  a  bolus. 
The  camphor  may  be  ArA  rubbed  with  a  few  grains  of  fu- 
gar,  and  afterwards  the  mucilage  and  opium  added,  conti¬ 
nuing  the  trituration  till  they  be  intimately  united. 
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Where  it  is  necefiary  to  excite  a  copious  fweat,  this  bolus 
will  generally  anfwer  the  purpofe,  provided  it  will  fit  on  the 
patient’s  ftomach. 

If  a  more  powerful  fudorific  be  wanted,  half  a  dram  or 
two  fcruples  of  Dover’s  powder,  made  into  a  bolus,  may  be 
fubftituted  in  place  of  the  above. 


■ Tin  Bolus . 


Take  of  prepared  tin,  a  dram;  Ahhiops?  mineral  and 
magnefia  alba,  of  each  a  fcruple  ;  conferve  of  rofes,  two 
fcruples  ;  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

This  bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  by  perfons  afHidkd 
with  worms. 


CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 


Ataplasms  poflefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperiorto  a  poul- 


tice,  which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  moil  cafes,  to  fupply 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  a£t  as  dif- 
cutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ;  and  as  they  may  be  of 
fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  {hall  give  a  fpecimen  of  each  kind. 


Difcutient  Cataplafm . 


Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frefh  hemlock  leaves, 
"bruifed,  tv/o  ounces ;  vinegar,  a  fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a  little,  and  then 
add  two  drams  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 


Ripening  Cataplafm . 


Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces  ;  fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce ;  yellow  balilicum  oint¬ 
ment,  two  ounces  ;  gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce;  linfeed 
meal,  as  much  as  necefiary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  ;  then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  mufl:  be  previoufly  diflolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  neceffary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata« 
plafm  may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trorfbls 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  never 
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found  ;a$y  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  2 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a  fufHcient  quantity  of 

either  boiled  m  raw  onion  in  it.  ,fp  ,  rstJsito  sru&nr 

Sinapifms . 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  pal fy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
fervice  in  deep  feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  Somach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  diforder  from  thofe  parts.  They  are  like- 
wife  applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  the  low  Sate  of  fevers. 
They  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  lie  on  however  till  they  have 
raifed  bliSers,  but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  conti¬ 
nue  fo  when  prefied  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a  poultice  made  with  vinegar  inSead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  Simulating  by  the  addition 
of  muSard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities  3  Srong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufScient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a  poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a  more  Simulating  nature  are  wanted^ 
a  little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 


CLYSTERS. 

HIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  ClySers  ferve,  not  only  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  adlive 
medicines  into  the  fySem,  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  ad- 
miniSered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  Somach, 
and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be  taken  by 
the  mouth, 

A  Ample  clySef  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A  clySer  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a  fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
Ipvyer  inteSines,  &V. 

Some 
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Some  fubftances*  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
Into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot,  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  effected  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwal- 
low,  have  been,  for  a  confiderable  time,  happened  by  clyfters0 

Emollient  Clyfier . 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyjier . 

Laxative  Clyjier . 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces;  fweet  oil  or 
frefh  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  of  common  fait,  be  add¬ 
ed  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyjier . 

Carminative  Clyjier . 


Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ;  anife- feeds  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

[n  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyjier ,  the  fmell  of  which  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  mo#  patients. 

Oily  Clyjier . 

To  four  ounces  of  the  common  decodtion,  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  ofF  worms  when 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quantity  rnuft  be  proportionably  lef- 
fened. 

Starch  Clyjier. 

Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces ;  linfeed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 

the  oil. 
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In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  admU 
niftered  after  every  loofe  {tool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionaHy  added  ;  in  which 
cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Aftringeni 
Clyfter, 

'Turpentine  Clyfter . 

Take  of  common  decodlion,  ten  ounces  ;  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine,  diflblved  with  the  yolk  ©f  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Florence  oil-  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftrudlions  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  paflages,  and  in  cholicky  complaints  proceeding  from 

Vinegar  Clyfter , 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a  common  clyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  d borders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

(£3*  We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionaHy  added  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above  forms. 

COLLYRI A,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

YE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  pofTefTed  of  fome 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  I  have  exa¬ 
mined  many  of  them,  and  find,  that  they  are  pretty  much 
alike,  the  bafts  of  molt  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol, 
or  lead.  Their  eftedls  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the 
tone  of  the  parts ;  hence  they  are  'principally  of  fervice  in 
flight  inflammations,  and  in  that  relaxed  flate  of  the  parts 

which  is  induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

»  • 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofttions ;  but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be 
of  little  ufe.  Boies,  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they 

do 
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do  not  difiolve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  pur- 

pofe. 

Colly rium  of  Akim, 

Take  of  alum,  half  a  dram  ;  agitate  It  well  together  with 
the  white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  collyrium  of  Rivorius.  It  is  ufed  in  infi ani¬ 
mation  of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  muff  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  ae 
©yes  ;  but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours 
at  a  time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium , 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a  dram  ;  rofe-water,  fix  oun¬ 
ces.  Difiolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  liquor* 

This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moll 
of  the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in 
weak,  watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  flighter  in¬ 
flammations  will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a  more 
©bftinate  nature  the  afliftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftering  will 
often  be  neceflary. 

When  a  ftronger  aftriagent  is  judged  proper,  a  double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I  have  feen  a 
folution  of  four  times  the  firength  of  the  above  ufed  with 
manifeff:  advantage. 


Collyrium  of  Lead, 

Take  fup-ar  of  lead  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Difiolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 
Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added 

to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  ch.ufe  may  fubfiitute  infiead  of  this  the  colly¬ 
rium  of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  3  which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Saturn  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a  tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  ad¬ 
dition,  will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a  collyrium. 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former  ;  and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
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/~<Ontfections  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  dill 
^  to  be  found  in  feme  of  the  mod  reformed  difpenfatories. 
As  mod  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  Cer¬ 
tainly,  arid  as  effectually  anfwered  by  a  few  glaffes  of  wine 
or  grains  of  opium,  we  {hall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medi¬ 
cines  very  {lightly. 


Japonic  Confeffiion. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ;  tormentil  root,  nut¬ 
meg,  olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ;  opium  dillblved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a  dram  and  a  half ;  fyrup 
of  dried  r'ofes,  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  thrice  the 
Weight  of  the  powders.  Mix  and  make  them  into  an  ele^tuar^. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  eledtuary  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram. 


CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

V  ERY  Apothecary’s  {hop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  paffed  for  a  confection¬ 
er’s  warehoufe.  They  polfefs  very  few  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties,  and  may  rather  be  clafled  among  fweetmeats  than  me¬ 
dicines.  They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing 
into  bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frefh  vegetables  and  fiigar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  mud  be  freed  from 
their  dalks;  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow 
part  of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a  rafp.  They  are  then 
to  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  a  wxjoden  pedle, 
into  a  fmooth  mafs;  after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine 
lugar  is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  con¬ 
tinued  till  they  are  uniformly  mixed ;  but  the  conferve  will 
be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a  pulp  by  means  of  a  mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 


Conferve 
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Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a  pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels  ; 
teat  them  well  in  a  mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 
founds  of  double-refined  fugar,  in,  powder,  make  a  conferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of  rofe- 
mary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves  of  wood-for- 
rel,  &c.  „ 

The  confer ve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moll:  agreeable  and 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A  dram  or  two 
of  it,  difiblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as  a 
gentle  relhringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  tfomach,  and  likewife 
in  pthifical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  con- 
fiderabie  effe&s,  however,  it  muft  be  taken  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  1 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefli  vegetables, 
in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a  folution  of  fu¬ 
gar.  The  fubjedfc  is  either  preferved  moift  in  the  fyrup,  or 
taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The 
laft  is  the  tnoft  ufdal  method. 


Candied  Orange-peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs :  then  boil  it  in  a  folution  of  double-refined  fu^ar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as 
they  belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confectioner  than  of  the 
apothecary, 

DECOCTIONS. 


readily  extrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables  $  and  though  its  adtion  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are,  in  great  part, 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  decoCtions  and 
infufions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a  large,  and  not  urmfeful, 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moft  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  decodlion,  yet  the 

Z  z  latter 
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latter  is  often  necefiary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a  fcW 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  houfs,  and  fometimes 
days,  to  eiFecft. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe* 

*The  Commbfi  DeccElion* 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce ;  elder  flowers,  and 
tweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  water,  two 
quarts.  Boil  them  for  a  little,  and  then  ftrain  the  decodHon. 

A  medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infuftng  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decodlion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafls  of  clyfters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 
will  likewife  ferve  as  a  common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

DecoBioh  of  Logwood, . 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  {havings,  or  chips,  of  logwood, 
in  four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted » 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon- water  may  be 
added  to  this  decodtion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  decodtion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Decoffion  of  the  Bark . 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  one  pint ;  then  ftrain  the  decoc¬ 
tion.  If  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  added 
to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable  and 

'efficacious. 

Compound  Deception  of  the  Bark . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drams.  Boil  them  in  a  pint  of  water 
to  one  half.  To  the  ftrained liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a  half 
•f  aromatic  water. 


Sir 
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Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a  proper  medicine 
towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  afFedted  with  a  (tupor, 
but  with  little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 

Decodtion  of  Sarfaparilla . 

Take  of  frefli  farfaparilla  root,  diced  and  bruifed,  three 

ounces;  (havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over 

a  (low  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ;  adding  towards 

the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  fafiafras  wood*  and  three  drams  of 
-  ' 

liquorice.  Strain  the  decodtion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afiifiant  to  a  courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  (tomach,  and  reftores 
flefh  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  difeafc. 
It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  dis¬ 
orders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 
For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  £0  the  Decoc « 
tlon  of  Woods . 

This  decodtion  may  be  taken,  from  a  pint  and  a  half  to 
two  quarts  in  the  day. 

The  following  decodtion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy ,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  two  ounces ;  liquorice  and  rneze- 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  (havings  of  guaiacum  and 
fafiafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce  5  crude  antimony,  pow¬ 
dered,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in  eight 
pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one  half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ;  afterwards 
(train  the  decodtion. 

This  decodtion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

Decodtion  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka,  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce ;  water,  a 
pint  and  a  half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  (train. 

Z  %  2 
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This  deco&ion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  Tome  obflinate  diforders  of  the  fkin.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  flomach  will  bear  it. 

White  Deception, 


Take  of  the  purefl  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  gum 
arable,  half  an  ounce ;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  flrain  the  deco&ion. 

This  is  a  proper  drink  in  acute  difeftfes  attended  with,  or 
inclining  to  a  loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 
flomach  or  bowels;  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children 
when  afflidfed  with  fournefs  of  the  flomach,  and  for  perfons 
who  are  fubjedl  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with 
fugar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin¬ 
namon-water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decodlion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep* 


DRAUGHTS. 

THIS  is  a  proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated ;  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a 
few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a 
medicine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
better  to  make  up  a  larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which 
faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty  drops  ;  fimple  cinna¬ 
mon-water,  an  ounce  5  fyrup  of  poppies,  two  drams.  Mix 

them.  ' 


•  In  excefiive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  and  in 
great  refdeffnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  with 
advantage. 

Diuretic  Draught . 

■■  ake  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ;  fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drams ;  fimple  cinnamon-water  and  common  water,  of 

each  an  ounce. 
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This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftrudtion  or  deficiency 
of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts . 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce ;  foluble  tartar,  from  two  to 
three  drams.  Diflblve  in  three  ounces  of  boiling  watery  to 
which  add  of  Jamaica  pepper  water,  half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  a n 
ounpe  or  ten  drams  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diflblved  in 
four  ounces  of  waiter,  may  be  taken  infiead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following 
•draught:  •* 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a  fcruple  ;  rhubarb,  ten  grains  ; 
common  water,  an  ounce  |  aromatic  tindlure,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them. 

Sweating  Draught . 

Tahe  fpirit  of  mindererus,  one  ounce ;  fait  of  hartfliorn, 
five  grains ;  fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a  draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  effedb,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts . 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a  fcruple ;  water,  an 
ounce  ;  fimple  fyrup,  a  dram.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a  flronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above 
half  a  grain,  or  a  grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drams 
of  the  ipecacuanha  wine ;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wrine3 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

fc  '  r 

ELECTUARIES. 

Tf  Lectuaries  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter  pow¬ 
ders,  mixed  up  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mucilage, 
into  fuch  a  confidence  that  the  powders  may  neither  feparate 
by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftjff  for  fwallowing. 
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They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  eledhiaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  fhould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities;  as  affrim? 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

Ekffiuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confection,  two  ounces  ;  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  one  ounce ;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 
fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aftringents,  without  interpofmg  purgatives.  The  purga¬ 
tive  is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this 
a  very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefied  in 
the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 

Lenitive  EleEuary. 

)  i-  u  wlVI  jin iij f i  "nisi ri  n ^ 

Take  of  fena,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces ;  coriandey 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces ;  pulp  of  tamarinds,  and 
of  French  prunes,  each  a  pound.  Boil  up  the  pulps  to  the 
confidence  of  honey  ;  then  add  to  them  a  quantity  of  treacle'' 
equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients,  and  conti¬ 
nue  the  boiling  for  a  little  longer ;  afterwards  mix  in  the 
powders,  and  make  an  eledtuary. 

This  is  an  ufeful  and  agreeable  laxative.  Itlikewife  ferves 
as  a  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  adtive  medicines,  as  jalap, 
fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

EleEuary  for  the  Epilepfy .  ' 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  of  pow¬ 
dered  tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce : 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledfuary. 

Dr.  Mead  diredls  a  dram  of  an  eledbuary  fimilar  to  this  to 
be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the  fpace 
of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  difeon- 

6  tinue 
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tuiue  the  life  of  it  for  a  few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  worms. 

Elefluary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  lenitive  eledtuary,  three  ounces  ;  jalap  and  rhu¬ 
barb,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drams ;  cream  of  tartar,  an 
ounce  ;  Ample  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paA- 
fages,  which  accompany  a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

The  dofe  is  a  dram,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg,  two 
or  three  times  a-day ;  more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  eledtuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  Ample  fyrup 
will  occaAonally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  electuary 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  of  lenitive  eledluary,  two  ounces  ;  balfam  of  ca- 
pivi,  one  ounce ;  gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder, 
of  egich  t^wo  drams ;  fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  ckc« 
tuary.  The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces ;  cafea- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
eledluary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermittent  fevers,  the  bark  is 
aflifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hedlic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drams  of 
crude  fal-ammoniac  in  its  ftead. 

Ele fluary  for  the  Piles . 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce ;  treacle,  a  fufficierit  quantity  to  form  an 
eledluary. 

A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 

a-  day, 
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Electuary  for  the  Paljy . 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofess 
each  an  ounce fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec^ 
tuary. 

A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  ox  four ‘times 
a- day.  J  ;  .  •. ''  i  ..*»  '•  •  «•’  . ■ 

EJe Fluary  for,  the  Rheumatifm. 

Take  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ;  cinnabar  of  anti¬ 
mony,  levigated,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce  ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  a  fuffidept  quantity  to 
make  an  eledtuary,  <  .  ...  ,  i 

In  obltinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accpmpaiiied 
with  fever,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  eleduary  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day  with  confiderable  advantage, 

E  M  U  L  S  I  O  N  S.  ' 

JpMtfisiONS,  befides  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  pro* 
per  vehicles  for  certain  fubfrances,  which  could  not 
otherwife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a  liquid  form.  Thus 
camphor,  triturated  with  -almonds,  readily  unites  with  wa¬ 
ter  into  an  emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 
fimilar  fubflances,  are  likewife  rendered  mifcible  with  wa¬ 
ter  by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

Arabic  Emulfion, 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  blanched-,  one  ounce ;  gum  ara* 
bic,  half  an  ounce  ;  double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams  ;  bar¬ 
ley-water,  two  pints.  DiiTolve  the  gum  in  the  barley- 
water  wgrmed  ;  when  the  water  is  cold,  pour  it  by  little 
and  little  upon  the  almonds  and  fugar,  firii  beat  together, 
continuing  to  grind  the  whole,  that  the  liquor  may  grow 
milky  5  after  which  it  is  to  be  {trained  through  a  cloth. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  in  flranguries  and  heat  of  urine, 
arifing  either  from  a  fharpnefs  of  the  humours^  the  applica* 
tion  of  blifters,  or  other  Simulating  medicines. 

Camphorated  Emulfion, 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a  dram ;  fweet  almonds,  ha!_f  a 
4  white  fugar,  half  an  ounce ;  mint  water,  eight 
r ,  •  ounces. 
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ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in  a 
done  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water  ;  then  drain 
the  liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,, and  other  diferders  which  require  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a  tablc-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  takgn 
every  two  or  three  hours.  ' 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac . 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac*  two  drams;  water,  eight  oun¬ 
ces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by  littl# 
and  little',  till  it  is  diffolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration.  In  obffinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The 
dofq  is  two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Orly  Emiilfton. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  ;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drams  ;  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ;  fhake  them  well  toge¬ 
ther,  apd  add  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

Ip  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  qmulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice ;  but,  if  the  cough  .proves  pbftipate,  it  will  fucqeed 
feeder  when  made  with  the.  paregoric  elixir,  inflead  of  the 
volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A  table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be 
taken  every  two  or  three  hours, 

EXTRACTS. 

'  *•  r  r  "  f  _  * 

JjXtracts  are  prepared'  by  boiling  the  fubjedl  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the~  drained  decodtion  to  a  due  con¬ 
fidence.  By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  adtive.  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indiffoluble.,  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  fliare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extradfcs  ;  fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,'  and  at  other 
times  rectified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a  variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  fife. ;  but  as  they  require  a  trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 

for 
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for  a  private  practitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
from  a  profeffed  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
practice, 

FOMENTATIONS. 

Fomentations  are  generally  intended,  either  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  oft’  tenflon  and  fpafm ;  or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  ftrft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be  an- 
fwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubftances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  vrater,  with  a 
view  to  heighten  its  effedls,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftrin- 
gents,  &c.  We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a  few  of  the  moft 
ufeful  medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  ia 
their  power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 

Anodyne  Fomentation . 

Take  of  white  poppy  heads,  two  ounces ;  cider  flowers, 
half  an  ounce ;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
wafted,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  ufed  for  relieve 
Ing  exceflive  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation . 

Take  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce ;  of  red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a  little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a  topical  application  for 
external  complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and 
diarrhoeas,  flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and 
Teachings  to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the 
abdomen  and  region  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation . 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried, 
of  each  two  ounces  5  water,  two  quarts.  After  a  flight- 
boiling,  pour  oft-  the  liquor. 

Brandy 
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Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftance3  of  the  cafe 
ihall  require ;  but  thefe  are  not  always  neceflary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decodtion* 

Strengthening  Fomentation, 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce;  granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce  5  alum,  two  drams  ;  finiths’  forge  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of 
one  third  ;  then  ftrain  the  remaining  decodtion,  and  diffolve 
in  it  the  alum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomen¬ 
tation  to  weak  parts ;  it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 


GARGLES. 

JLjOwever  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear^ 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  fel- 
dom  indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  fymptoms  ;  as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs 
of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  They  are  peculiarly  ufeful 
in  fevers  and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a  gargle  will  fome- 
times  remove  the  diforder ;  and  in  the  former,  few  things 
are  more  refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have 
his  mouth  frequently  wafhed  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafy 
prepared.  A  little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where;  and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will 
give  them  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a.  very 
ufeful  gargle  for  foftening  and  cleaning  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  bed;  effedt  when  injedted  with  a  fyringe. 

Loupjl  mum  Attenuating  Gargle .  . 

T ake  of  water,  fix  ounces  ;  honey,  one  punce ;  nitre,  a 
dram  and  a  half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
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Common  Gargle . 

Take  of-  rofe-water,  fix  ounces  ;  fyrup  of  clove  Julyu 
flowers,  half  an  ounce  ;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a  fufficient  quantity 
to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a&s 
as  a  gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a  flight; 
quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle . 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a.  pint;  tin&ure  of  myrr&, 
an  ounce ;  honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre¬ 
tion  of  tough  vifcid  fqliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle . 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfkmallow  roots,,  and  two  or  three 
figs ;  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  pe 
wailed  ;  then. Brain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  he  added  to  the  above,  it  wall  then  be  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and 
promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  ohferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles  ;  that  fuch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  bv  con- 
tracting  the  emundtories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thick¬ 
ening  thofe  humours ;  that  a  decodtion  of  figs  in  milk  and 
water  has  a  contrary  effedl,  efpecially  if  fome  fal  -ammoniac 
he  added  ;  by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the 
glands  brought  to  fecrete  more  freely;  a  circumflance- al¬ 
ways  conducive  to  the  cure. 


INFUSIONS. 

^^Egetabi  e$  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  w£te£ 
by  infufion  as  by  decoAion  ;  and  though  they  may  re¬ 
quire  a  longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  y»t 
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it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other ;  fince  boiling  is 
found  to  diflipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubftances,  without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue*  rich  infu- 
fions  may  be  obtained*  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefh 
quantities  of  the  fubjed,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  adive  parts  ;  and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con¬ 
tain  in  a  fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  adive 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a  form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  tfie  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  and  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury, 
each  half  an  ounces  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two  drams. 
Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a  quart  of 
boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap¬ 
petite,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a- day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark . 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table-fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  bell:  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
flomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
that  medicine  are  required,  a  tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infufion  of  Car  dims. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedidus 
in  a  pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours,  without  heat ; 
then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  fiomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 

agree. 
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agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleasure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 


Take  of  1  infeed,  two  fpoonfuls ;  liquorice  root,  flicedj 
half  an  ounce  >  boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  {land 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colts’-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
Ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  peEloral  infufion .  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  ; 
and  in  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft. 

Infufion  of  'Tamarinds  and  Sena, 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce;  fena,  and  cryftals 
of  tartar,  each  two  drams.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  {framed,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tlndture  added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may 
leave  out  either  the  tamarinds,  or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 

.  This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A  tea-cupful  may 
be  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  deco  Elion  of  tamarinds  and 
fena * 

Spanijh  Infufion. 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces^  an  ounce; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drams.  Infufe  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a  night.  To  the  {trained  liquor  add  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

*  In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftrudtions  of  the  breaft, 
a  tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root,  {haved,  muftard-feed,  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces ;  outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a  clofe  veffel, 
for  twenty-four  hours. 


In 
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In  paralitic  complaints,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  warm  Simu¬ 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  a&ion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muftard,  it  will  make  the  anhfcorbutk 

JULEPS. 

/“T'  HE  balls  of  juleps  is  common  water,  or  fome  fimple 
diflilled  water,  with  one  third  or  one  fourth  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or  fyrup 
as  is  fufEcient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This  is 
fharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
With  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 


Camphorated  Julep . 

Take  of  camphor,  one  dram ;  gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  * 
double-refined  fugar,  an  ounce ;  vinegar,  a  pint.  Grind 
the  camphor  with  a  few  drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  till 
it  grows  foft ;  then  add  the  gum,  previoufiy  reduced  to  a 
mucilage  with  equal  its  quantity  of  water,  and  rub  them 
together  till  they  are  perfe&'ly  united.  To  this  mixture  add, 
by  little  and  little,  the  vinegar  with  the  fugar  difTolved  in  it, 
Hill  continuing  the  trituration. 

In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro¬ 
per,  this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a  fpoonful  or  two, 
as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 


Cordial  Julep . 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces;  Jamaica 
pepper  water,  two  ounces ;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drams ;  fyrup  of 
i^range-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  four  ounces  ; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces,,  Mix  them. 


In 
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In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obflrudtians  of  the  bread, 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.  ,  -  ■ 

Mujk  Julep 

Rub  half  a  dram  of  muik  well  together  with  half  an  ounce 
of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually*  of  fitnple  cinnamon  and 
pepper-mint  water,  each  two  ounces  •  of  the  volatile  aro¬ 
matic  fpirit,  two  drams. 

„  »  f  •  •  »  A'  V  ^  . 

In  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convul¬ 
sions,  and  other  fpafmodic  affedtions,  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours.- 

Saline  Julep . 

DifFolve  two  drams  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of  frefh 
lemon-juice,  drained ;  when  the  effervefcence  is  ever,  add, 
of  mint  water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces ;  of 
fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  heknefs  at  the  domach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  is  of  considerable  fervice  in 

fevers,  efpecially  Of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

'  .  -  1 1  .  .  » 

Vomiting  Julep. 

DifTolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  ef  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July- flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation,  this  julep  may  be  given  in  thedofe  of  one  table-; 
fpoonful  every  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimonial  vomits 
ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  domach,  but 
likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions.  Hence  they 
are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  effedls  as 
Dr.  James' 's  powder. 

-MIXTURES. 


Mixture  differs  from  a  julep  in  this  refpedS,  that  it 
~  "  receives  into  its  composition  not  only  falts,  extracts* 
and  other  fubdances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths, 
powders,  and  fuch  fubflances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine'. 
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It  is  neverthelefs  necefiary.  Many  periods  can  take  a  mix¬ 
ture  who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a  bolus  or  an  eledluary. 

Aftringent  Mixture, 

Take  ample  cinnamon-water  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ;  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  ari  ounce  and  a 
half ;  Japonic  confedlion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  handing,  after  the 
hecefiary  evacuations  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third 
day  a  dofe  of  rhubarb* 

Diuretic  Mixture . 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drams ;  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce ;  fyrup  of  gin¬ 
ger,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftru<?cions  of  the  urinary  pafihges,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  ab for  bent  Mixture. 

Rub  bne  dram  of  magnefia  alba  in  a  mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water ;  limple  cinnamon-water^ 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moft  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities, 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a  view  to  corredl  thefe, 
br  to  open  the  body.  A  table-fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a  very  young 
Child  half  a  fpoonful  will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moil  generally  ufeful  medicines  for 
children  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Difiolve  a  dram  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of  boil¬ 
ing  water;  and  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol  till 
the  efFervefcence  ceafes  ;  then  add,  of  peppermint  water, 
two  ounces ;  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

q  A 
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Where  fre£h  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may 
occafionaliy  fuppiy  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces  ;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce ;  fyrup  of  marflimallows,  an  ounce  and 
a  half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  fe- 
cretion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  drop- 
fical  habits.  A  table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 


OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 


J^tOt  with  standing  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
have  been  bellowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  application  to 
a  green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But,  though  ointments  do  not 
heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from 
the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubflances  as  may  be 
neceffary  for  drying-,  deterging,  deflroying  proud  fiefh,  and 
fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  infert  only  a  few  of  the  mofl  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients 
of  a  more  aClive  nature  can  occafionaliy  be  added  to  them. 


Yellow  Bafilicum  Ointment . 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  melt  them  together  ever  a  gentle  fire ; 
then  add,  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfmg  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcers. 


Ointment  of  Calamine . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a  pint  and  a  half ;  white  wax  and  cala* 
mine  flone,  levigated,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Melt  the  wax 
with  the  oil,  and  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  grow  fliff, 
fprinkle  in  the  calamine,  keeping  them  conftantly  flirring 
together  till  quite  cold. 


This. 
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This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner  s  Cerate ,  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns 
and  excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment . 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a  pint  and  a 
half ;  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound ;  Venice  turpentine,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a  gentle 
iire  ;  then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  flrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althea  Ointment.  It  may  be 
ufed  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointments . 

Take  of  hogs*  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax, 
•two  drams  ;  tutty  prepared,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  flirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a  better 
confidence,  if  two  or  three  drams  of  camphor  be  rubbed  up 
with  a  little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Smelhe’s  Eye  Ointment . 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  flone  levigated,  each  fix 
drams ;  verdegris,  well  prepared,  three  drams  ;  hogs*  lard, 
and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powders  ;  afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  he  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

IJfue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  In 
four  ounces  of  yellow  bafllicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefling  bliflers,  m 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Gintment  of  Lead , 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a  pint ;  white  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drams.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re¬ 
duced  into  a  fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of 
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the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil  and  Wax'* 
previously  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till 
quite  cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  he  ufed‘ 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over  the 
part*  as-  in  fealding,.  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quicksilver,  two  ounces ;  hogs’ lard,  three  oun¬ 
ces  ;  mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickftlver  with  an 
ounce  of  the  hogs’  lard,  in  a  warm  mortar,  till  the  globules 
be  perfectly  extinguished  ;  then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the 
lard  and  the  fuet,  previously  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer¬ 
cury  into  the  blood  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur . 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  flowers  of 
fulphur,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drams  ;  effence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them 
into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  parts  afFeched  will  gene¬ 
rally  cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application 
for  that  purpofe*  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dis¬ 
agreeable  fmell. 

White  Ointment . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ;  white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  brifldy  ftirring  together,  till  quite 
cold. 

If  two  drams  of  camphor,  previously  rubbed  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the  White 
camphorated  Ointment. 

White  Liniment . 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two  thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
merits  with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 


Liniment 


Liniment  for  the  Piles . 


Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces;  liquid  lauda¬ 
num,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 


Volatile  Liniment . 


Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ;  fpirit  of  hartihorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  jjkin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  ohferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quin- 
fey,  a  piece  of  flannel  moiftened  with  this  liniment,  and 
applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours, 
is  one  of  the  moil  efficacious  remedies ;  and  that  it  feldom 
fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  ieffen  or  carry  off  the  com¬ 
plaint. 


Camphorated  Oil. 


Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a  mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolvcd. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obflinate  rheu- 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts* 
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*  difagreeable  tafte,  or  fmell,  makes  it  neceffiary  that 
they  fhould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft  com- 
modioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however, 
that  is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into 
pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a  confiderable  time  on  the  fto- 
inach  before  they  are  diffolved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  effedh 
As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills 
are  generally  fo  contrived  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize 
may  contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  dofe,  we  fhall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills 
to  be  taken ;  as,  one,  two,  three,  (sfa. 
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Compojing  PUL 

Take  of  {trained  opium,  one  grain  ;  Caftile  foap3  enough 
to  make  an  ordinary  fizcd  pill. 

When  a  quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach3 
this  pill  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  as  occafion  requires. 

Foetid  PUL  j|- 

Take  of  affafoetida,  half  an  ounce;  gum  myrrh  anc| 
Caftile  foap,  of  each  two  drams ;  foccotorine  aloes,  one 
dram  ;  fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  them  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  attended  with  coftivenefs,  two  or 
three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twipe  a-day,  with  confi- 
derable  advantage. 

Hemlock  PUL 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extract  of  hemlock,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  it  about  a  fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves,  form  it  into  pills. 

The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drams  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of 
uftng  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them, 
without  any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  PUL 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  till  the  globules 
of  mercury  are  perfectly  extinguifhed  ;  then  add,  of  Caftile 
foap,  two  drams;  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  afuf- 
ficient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a  proper  confifterice  for  pills. 

When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity 
of  quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different  according  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a  falivation,  four  or 
five  will  be  neceffary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a  mafs,  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
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Mercurial  fublimate  PiU . 

DifTolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  two  drams  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal- 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a  pade,  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs 
muft  be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  mod  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms9 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed  *. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day ;  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two,  twice 
a-day,  will  be  fufficient. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here,  as  it  was  omitted  in 
its  proper  place,  that  the  bark  of  the  cabbage-tree  has  of  late 
been  found  to  be  a  very  efficacious  medicine  againd  worms* 
It  is  ufed  either  in  decodtion  or  fyrup. 

Purging  Pill . 

Take  of  Toccotorine  aloes,  and  Cadile  foap,  each  two 
drams  ;  of  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a  fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deob- 
fhruent  and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of 
which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  extradl  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drams ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  pills. 

*  See  a  paper  on  this  fubjed  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
literary  Elfays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 
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Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  i n  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
above. 

Scap  Pill ,  or  Pill  for  the  Jaundice . 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  one  ounce ;  foccotorine  aloes  and 
extradl  of  jalap,  of  each  one  dram.  Make  them  into  pills 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiflance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic;  and  a  great  part  of  the  patient’s  diet  ought  to  confift 
of  raw  eggs.  Thefe  have  been  found,  not  only  to  co¬ 
operate  with  medicines,  but  to  be  moft  efficacious  them- 
felves  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  which  has  frequently  been 
known  to  yield  to  them,  after  many  medicines  had  been 
tried  in  vain. 

Stomachic  PUL 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  two  drams;  powdered  rhubarb 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  dram  ;  oil  of  mint,  thirty 
drops  ;  Ample  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day, 
for  invigorating  the  ilomach,  and  keeping  the  hotly  gently 
open. 

Squill  Pills . 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquiils,  a  dram  and  a  half;  gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drams  ;  Ample  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  aflhmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftenef,  if  the 
Ilomach  v/iil  bear  them. 

Strengthening  PilL 

Take  foft  ex,tra£l  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  heel,  each  half 
an  ounce.  Make  into  pills. 
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In  diforders  ariftng  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  as  the  chlorofis ,  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-uay. 
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asters  ought  to  be  of  a  different  confidence,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Such  as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breaffs  or  ftomach  ought  to 
be  foft  and  yielding ;  while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs 
fhould  be  firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plaffers  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of  the 
plaffer ;  but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils 
any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a  plaffer  of  a  proper  confidence,  which  makes  the  balls  of 
feveral  other  plaffers.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  muff  be  added  from  time  to  time,  to 
prevent  the  plaffer  from  burning  and  growing  black.  This, 
however,  fhould  be  done  with  care,  leff  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode. 

Common  Pi  after. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints;  litharge  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a  gallon  of  water  in  the  vef- 
lel  :  after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a  little  of  the 


plaffer  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if 


it  be  of  a  proper  confidence :  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
whole  may  be  differed  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preffed 


out  of  it  with  the  hands. 


This  plaffer  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex¬ 
coriations  of  the  ikin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm, 
and  defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary  in 
fuch  cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a  bails 
for  other  plaffers. 


Adhefive 
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Adhefive  Plafter . 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a  pound  $  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 

d  tellings. 

Anodyne  Plafter . 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  Is  cool¬ 
ing,  mix  with  it  a  dram  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  camphor,  previouily  rubbed  up  with  a  little 
oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
of  the  nervous  kind. 

B  lifter  mg  Plafter , 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  fix  ounces ;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  ;  Venice  turpentine,  nine  ounces  ;  muftard-feed  and 
black  pepper,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  verdegris,  one  ounce ; 
Spanifti  flies,  fix  ounces.  Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  together; 
then  add  the  turpentine ;  afterwards  fprinkle  in  the  other 
ingredients,  previouily  powdered,  keeping  them  continually 
ftirring  till  cold. 

This  plafter  fhould  be  kept  in  an  oiled  bladder. 

Gum  Plafter . 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds;  gum  ammo¬ 
niac  and  galbanum,  ftrained,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a  digeftive,  and  likewife  for  dif- 
cuftlng  indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plafter . 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ;  of  gum  ammoniac* 
ftrained,  half  a  pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quickfilver,  previouily  extin- 
guifhed  by  triture  with  three  ounces  of  hogs’  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
Tom  a  venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and 
other  violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometipies  to  yield 
to  it. 

Stomach 
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Stomach  PI  after* 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a  pound ;  camphorated  oil, 
an  ounce  and  a  half;  black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it 
can  be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plainer,  and  mix  with  it 
the  oil ;  then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervi-ce 
in  flatulences  arifmg  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  af¬ 
fections.  A  little  of  the  exprefled  oil  of  mace,  or  a  few 
drops  of  the  eflentia!  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it 
before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyfteric  Plafter. 

Warm  Plafter. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce;  bliftering  plafter,  two 
drams.  Melt  them  together  oyer  a  gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  :  it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft,  once  a-week. 

Wax  Plafter. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound;  white  refin,  half  a 
pound ;  mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  Melt 
them  together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plafter.  It 
is  a  proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes  where 
a  gentle  digeftive  is  neceflary. 


POWDERS. 

'T'HIS  is  one  of  the  fimpleft  forms  in  which  medicine  is 
adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  however, 
carlnot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  difagree- 
able  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will 
require  a  mo^e  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  jelly,  or  ho- 

Gums, 
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Gums,  and  other  fuhftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fhould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones  3  but  thofe 
which  are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be 
fprinkled  during  their  pulverization  with  a  few  drops  of  any 
proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veffels  clofely  flopped. 
Indeed  no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  or  kept 
too  long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure 

deflroved. 

Afiringent  Powder . 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drams.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 

doles. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes ,  and  other  haemor¬ 
rhages,  one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  haemorrhage  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole . 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  F rench  bole,  two  ounces  ; 
cinnamon,  one  ounce  3  tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of 
each  fix  drams ;  long  pepper,  one  dram.  Let  all  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  be  reduced  into  a  powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous,  aflringent  powder,  is  given  In 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
ireceflary,  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  dram. 

If  a  dram  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  powder  of 
Bole  with  Obium ,  which  is  a  medicine  of  confiderable  effi- 
cacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former, 
but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder . 

Take  of  coriander  feed,  half  an  ounce  3  ginger,  one  dram  5 
nutmegs,  half  a  dram  3  fine  fugar,  a  dram  and  a  half.  Re¬ 
duce  them  into  a  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulences  arifing 
from  indigeflion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyflcric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be 
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given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder,  ' 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 
twenty-four  dofes. 

During  the  ftrft  flage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  the'fe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a- day,  with  con- 
iiderable  advantage. 

Aromatic  purging  Powder . 

Take  of  the  bell  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drams.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded, 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

Where  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  cofdvenefs,  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-dav, 
according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  laxative  Powder . 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
dram ;  purified  nitre,  half  a  dram.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
neceflary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cooling 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in'a  little  gruel,  and  repeated 
occafionally. 

Steel  Powder . 

Take  filings  of  Reel,  and  loaf  fugar,  of  each  two  oun¬ 
ces  ;  ginger,  half  an  ounce.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obftruciions  of  the  men/es,  and  other  cafes  where  fteel 
is  proper,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  walked  down  with  a  little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  powdered  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  liquorice,  of 
each  one  dram  ;  purified  nitre  and  vitriol ated  tartar,  of  each 
four  drams.  Mix  them  well. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover  s  Powder. 
It  is  a  powerful  fudorific,  and  may  be  taken  in  obffinate 

rheumatifms. 
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rheumatifms,  and  other  cafes  where  a  copious  fweat  is  to  be 
excited^  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples. 

Worm  Powder . 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a  fcruple ;  fcammony  and 
calomel,  of  each  four  grains.  Rub  them  together  for  a  dofe. 

This  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  taken  once  or  twice 
a-week. 

SYRUPS. 

CjYRTJPS  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medi¬ 
cines  of  confiderable  value.  But  they  are  at  prefent  re¬ 
garded  chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  and  mixtures; 
or  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
eledluaries.  * 

Syrup  of  Ginger . 

Take  of  ginger,  cut  into  thin  flices,  four  ounces  ;  white 
fugar,  four  pounds;  boiling  water,  three  pints.  Steep  the 
ginger  in  the  water,  in  aclofe  veffel,  for  a  night ;  then  boil 
them  a  little,  and  having  drained  the  decodtion,  fet  it  by 
to  fettle.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

This  agreeable  and  moderately  warm  fyrup  is  a  proper 
vehicle  for  giving  medicines  to  perfons  affedfed  with  flatu¬ 
lences. 

Syrup  cf  Marfhmallows . 

Take  of  marfhmallow  roots,  half  a  pound  ;  double- refined 
fugar,  two  pounds ;  water,  two  quarts.  Boil  the  water 
with  the  roots  to  one  half;  when  cold,  pour  off  and  prefs 
out  the  decodlion,  and  fet  it  by  for  a  night  to  fettle ;  next 
morning  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and,  adding  to  it  the  fu¬ 
gar,  boil  the  wrhole  into  three  pounds. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Pectoral  Syrup, 

Syrup  of  Lemons . 

Take  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  after  it  is  fettled  and  drain¬ 
ed,  one  pint;  fine  fugar,  one  pound  and  three  quarters. 
Diflolve  the  fugar  in  the  juice  with  the  heat  of  a  warm  bath. 

1  he  fyrup  of  mulberries  and  rafpberries  are  made  in  the 
fame  manner.  6 

Syrup 
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Syrup  of  Orange  peel. 

Take  of  the  yellow  rind  of  frefti  Seville  oranges,  fix  oun¬ 
ces  ;  boiling  water,  three  pints  5  infufe  them  for  a  night  in 
ti  clofe  vefTel ;  then  ftrain  the  liquor,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle, 
and  having  poured  it  off  clear  from  the  fediment,  difTolve 
therein  twice  its  weight  of  white  fugar,  previously  pow¬ 
dered,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a  fyrup  without  boiling. 

Syrup  of  Poppies , 

Take  of  white  poppy  heads,  dried,  and  cleared  from  the 
feeds,  two  pounds  ;  boiling  water,  twelve  pints.  Let  the 
poppies  be  fteeped  for  one  night,  and  then  boiled  till  one 
half  the  water  is  wafted  3  ftrain  and  ftrongly  prefkout  the 
remainder,  and  boil  it,  with  the  addition  of  fix  pounds  of 
white  fugar,  till  only  fix  pints  of  the  fyrup  remain. 

An  ounce  of  this  fyrup  is  reckoned  equal  in  ftrength  to  a 
grain  of  opium  hut,  as  its  dofe  is  rather  uncertain,  we 
would  advife  the  fyrup  to  be  made  with  the  extract  of  pop¬ 
pies  ;  half  an  ounce  of  which  will  be  fuftkient  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fyrup  mentioned  above,  and  will  bring  it  much  nearer 
the  propofed  ftrength  than  can  be  done  by  the  common  me¬ 
thod  :  befides,  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  ways  of  admi- 
niftering  opium. 

Simple  Syrup. 

This  is  made  by  d iffol ving  in  water  nearly  double  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar,  which  may  be  done  either  with  or 
without  heat. 

Syrup  of  Squills. 

Let  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  and  ginger  be  fteeped  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  vinegar  of  fquills  for  three  days ;  then  ftrain 
off  the  liquor,  and,  adding  to  it  three  pounds  of  fine  fugar, 
make  a  fyrup. 

A  table-fpoonful  of  this  fyrup  may  be  taken  as  often  as 
the  ftomach  will  hear  it,  for  attenuating  vifcid  phlegm,  and 
promoting  expe&oration. 
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TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

T>  Ectified  fpirit  is  the  dire6t  menftruum  of  the  relins 
and  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts 
thefe  active  principles  from  fundry  fubftances,  which  yield 
them  to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  diffolves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  ifi 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the 
tinctures  prepared  with  redtified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poftefling  many  of  the  moft  ef¬ 
fential  virtues  of  ftmples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the 
gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftan¬ 
ces,  it  will  be  neceftary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinc¬ 
tures,  to  make  ufe  Of  a  weak  fpirit,  or  a  compofition  of 
redtified  fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  \ tinfiuYe * 

Tnfufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a  few  days  ;  then  ftrain  off  the 
tindture. 

This  fimple  tindture  will  fuffcientiy  anfwer  all  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ;  but  is  very  proper  for 
mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
cold  for  the  ftomach. 


Compound  finfture  of  the  Bark . 

Take  cf  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  ;  Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ;  then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days, 
in  a  clofe  veffel ;  afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tindture. 

This  tindture  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermittent  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dole  is  from  one  dram  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth  or 
fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and  oc- 
cafionally  fharpened  with  a  few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Volatile. 
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V olatile  foetid  TinSfure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  aflafcetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a  clofe  bottle*  frequently 
Shaking  it ;  then  ftrain  the  tindhire. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  difordets,  efpe- 
cially  when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings. 
A  tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  iii  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  a 
cup  of  pennyroyal  tea* 

V olatile  TinSlure  of  Gum  Guaiacmn. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ;  %rolatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  a  pints  Infufe  without  heat*  in  a  veffel  well  flopped* 
for  a  few  days  ;  then  ftrain  of F  the  tindlure; 

In  rheumatic  complaints*  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  tincture 
may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  infufion  of  water- trefoil,  twied 
or  thrice  a-day. 

Tin  Slur  e  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed* 
In  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit*  for  three  or  four  days  ;  then  filter 
the  tindlure  through  paper.  A  fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be 
infufed  along  with  the  roots  to  give  the  tindlure  a  colour. 

In  obftrudlions  of  the  menfes ,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  tine* 
tiire  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  camomile  ©r  pennyroyal  tea* 
twice  a-day. 

TinSlure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes . 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  hepatic  aloes* 
One  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a  powder*  and  infufed 
in  two  pints  of  tedlified  fpirits*  for  fix  days*  in  a  gentle 
heat  j  then  ftrain  the  tindlure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  retraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes;  It  is  alfo, 
by  fome,  recommended  as  a  proper  application  to  green 
wounds. 

TinElure  of  Opium ,  or  Liquid  Laudanum . 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces  *  fpirituous  aromatic 
Water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Diffolve 
the  opium*  fl iced,  in  the  wine,  with  a  gentje  heat,  fre-* 
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quently  flirring  k ;  afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  ffrain  off 
the  tincture,  ■  '  yr  WwlfUff 


As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tindture  contain  about  a  grain 
of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 

drops.  '  V- 1 

Sacred  Tinffure^  or  Tintlure  of  Hiera  Viera. 

Take  of  foccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Virgi¬ 
nian  fnakeroot  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drams.  Infufe  in  a 
pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  fora 
week,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle ;  then  ftrain  off  the 
tinclure. 

This  is  a  fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a  languid 
and  phlegmatic  habit ;  but  is  thought  to  have  better  effects, 
taken  in  fmall  dofes  as’  a  laxative. 

The  dofe  as  a  purge  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 


Compound  Vinci ure  of  Sena . 


Take  of  fena,  one  ounce  ;  rhubarb,  coriander  feeds,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  French  brandy  for  a  week;  then  ffrain 
the  tineffure,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fuo-ar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofee 
of  the  Elixir  falutis ,  and  of  Daffy‘s  Elixir . 

•  The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 


T'in Shire  of  Spanijh  Flies . 

Take  of  Spajiifh  flies,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  two 
ounces ;  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  then  ffrain  off  the  tincture.  *  ~  v  ^ 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  ffimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  affected  with  the  pal fy  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

...  ,  Tintiure  of  the  Balfam  of  %oln.  •  ;  1 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint.  Infufe  in  a  gentle  heat,  until 
the  balfam  is  diilolved  ;  then  ffrain  the  tindture. 

This  tindture  poffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  palfapi.  In, 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaff,  a  tea-fpoonful 

or 


T  f  N  C  T  tj  R  EsS,;  &c. 

f'”  i!  f  01  *nrji  jkk|u  si<r>«tc»  ti  f$&  <Ct  H  ?•  .>  vj  'V\  r» » ■•*  dtai-fr  tufa  <  g  m, 

tr  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  bit  of  loaf-fugar.  But  the 


beft  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tincture, 
properly  mixed  with  t#o  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
■what  is  commonly  called  th z  Bdfamic  Syrup . 

Tinfiure  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  cleared  from  the  heels,  and  dried,  on® 
ounce ;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one  dram  ;  boiling  water,  two 
pints ;  white  fugar,  two  ounces.  Mix  the  acid  fpirit  with 
the  water,  and  infufe  the  rofes  therein  for  four  hours  ;  then 
filter  the  tincture,  and  add  to  it  the  fugar.  It  ought  to  be 
made  in  a  glafs  or  flone-ware  veffel. 

A  tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aftrihgerit,  cooling  tin&ure, 
\  may  be  taken  in  an  exceffive  Row  of  the  menfes ,  vomiting  of 
blood,  and  other  haemorrhages,  and  repeated  occafionally* 
It  makes  alfo  an  exceeding  good  gargle; 

Paregoric  Elixir . 


Take  floWers  of  benzoin,  half  ah  ounce;  opium,  two 
drams.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle ;  after* 
wards  flxain  the  elixir. 

5  This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium. 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath¬ 
ing,  and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children  particularly 
the  hooping-cough. 

The  dofe  to  ah  adult  ds  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  drops. 


Sacred  Elixir . 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drams  ;  foccotorlne  aloes, 
in  powder,  fix  drams  ;  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce; 
French  brandy,  two  pints*  Infufe  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  flrain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  &  half. 


Stomachic  Elixir* 


Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces ;  Curaflao  oranges, 
one  ounce ;  Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  thefe 
ingredients  be  bruifed  and  infufed,  for  three  or  four  days, 
•  "  3  B  2  .  m 
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in  two  pints  of  French  .brandy  $  afterwards  flrain  out  the 
elixir.  '  ..  >  ■>  r  ?  r*  nG  «Ani|MTry 

This  is  an  elegant  ftomachic  bitter.  In  flatulences, 'm- 

j-  n.'  Tuagiu  ns  at  U  onoo^i 

oigeition,  want  or  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 

11  r  r  r-  x  ■-■■■'*  '  T  ■  .  * 

Imall  glals  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  it  hkewife  re¬ 
lieves  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a  large  dofe. 

-s.iki  1 1  .msHvI  snf  to  gnonord  offifutnoni  ysTIs  D£is®fion5si 

saigo  omdl  iu  )$f&d cisiomoici  sliv/ 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  one  pint  ;  oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  fasces 
have  fubilded,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a  glafs 

ffe^lsdr  of  bailaas  ifiseniv  vd  bavsibi  noflo  oijs  ,?noif2>sT 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I  know  for  hyfle- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  affliebd  with  flatulences 
arifing-  from  a  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ilomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  fioma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  effect.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a  glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a  cup  of -any  bitter 
infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fhould  be  taken  when 
the  ftomaeh  is  mofl  empty.  y.;  ibrlf  fi  of  fisqmx . 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wind?  ff  10 
Diffolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  pint  of  re&ified  fpirits. 
This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflblved  in  half  a  pound 
of  the  volatile  oily  fpirit,  makes  Ward’s  Effinci.  3 

Spirit  of  Minder erus.,1  ^  2£  JlKj 
Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on 
it  gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a  difcharge  both  by 
the  Mri  and  urinary  pafFages.  It  is  alfo  a  good  external  ap¬ 
plication  in  ftrains  bruifes.1  .sfniq 

When  intended  to  raife  a  ftveat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  cv£ry 
hour  dll  it  has  the  defired  efl&db  *  sfmnbom  aid  T 
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cation.  .w  „„  .^y, - - 

k.  - jamiqpioo  93UI  rfqnljbflf;  J,  '  T  tOjrmw  . 

inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  eftecis  are,  to  cool 

the  blood,  ouencli  thii-ft,  counteraa  a  tendency  to  putre- 
faction,  and  allay  inordinate  tnotions  of  the  fyftem.  It  like- 
wife  promotes  the  natural  fecfCtions,  and  in  fome  cafes  ex¬ 
cites  a  copious  fweat,  where  the  Warm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutary  evacuation, 
Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomiting,  and  other  hyfterie  af¬ 
fections,  are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth 
and  nofc,  or  received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  of  excellent 
life  alfo  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fubftances,  when 
taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  and  in  promoting  their  expul  noil, 
by  the  different  emunCtories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 
Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  like- 
wife  to  extract,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubftances,  Moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a  beautiful  pur- 
plifh  or  red  colour*  It  alfo  aflifts  or  coincides  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other 
valuable  medicines. 

Thefe  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 
as  is  found  and  well  prepared ^ 

The  beft  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 
It  is  neceffary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dif- 
tilled  j  but  as  this  operation  requires  a  particular  chemical 
apparatus,  wre  fh all  not  infert  it. 

s  rf3od  s^Bdoiib  s  fi  tmm 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a  pound  5  ftrong.  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a  moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  Shaking  the  veffel  $  then  filter  the  liquor 

for  ufe.  - .,;s  A:  . ;  S  3d  ysrn  htitg ' 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a  general  notion  of  its 

being  dangerous*  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe, 
-  S  Vi  \  V  3  B  3  that 
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that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poffeffed  of  feme 
yaluable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafe# 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs.  ;A  ad  05  idguo  slob  odi  cffmov  sh 

A  preparation  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of 
late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a  French  furgeon,  as  a  fafe 
and  extendvely  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract 
of  Saturn ,  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ;  vinegar-  made,  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a  glafed  earthen 
pipkin,  and  let  them  boil;  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  .hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  taking  care  to  dir  them  all  the 
while  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 

for  ufe.  rfeircwrfi  vf 

With  this  extradl  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-mineral  wa¬ 
ter  which  he  recommends  in  a  great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ul¬ 
cers,  Gc.  .  •  -  GtlM1  |  -r 

He  like  wife  prepares  with  it  a  number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plaftcrs,  ointments,  powders,  GV. 

Vinegar  of  Rcfes . 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a  pound  ;  ffrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Xnfufe  in  a  clofe  Vcffel,  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat ;  and  then  drain  off  the  liquor.  ' 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  head- 
acHs,  &V. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces;  diddled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  a  gentle  degree 
©f  heat ;  afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a  twelfth  part  its  quantity  of.  proof  fpirjts. 

This  medicine  has  good  effedfs  in  diforders  of  the  breaft? 
oecafloned  by  a  load  of  vifeid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes,  for  promoting  a  difeharge  of  urine. 


*  See  Cdlyrium  of  Lead. 
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4<  '  -v  f.  ,«*  ^  *  * 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drams  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  atl¬ 
as  a  vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
muff  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  doles,  but  alfo  mixed 
with  cinnamon-water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  li¬ 
quor,  to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 


falWATERS  BY  INFUSION,*#*.  ■ 

Lime-Water . 

jpOUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a  pound 
of  frefh  burnt  quicklime  \  and  when  the  ebullition 
ceafes,  flir  them  well  together ;  then  fuffer  the  whole 
to  ftand  at  reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards 
filter  the  -liquor  through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  vef- 
fels  clofely  flopt. 

The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells  is  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel  ;  in  which 
cafe,  from  a  pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  waffling  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  defedations  of  the  fkin. 

Compound  Lime-Water, 

Take  ffiavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a  pound  ;  liquo-  . 
rice  root,  one  ounce  ;  fafiafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ;  cori¬ 
ander  feeds,  three  drams $  fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 
Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  drain  off  the 
liquor.  ■  v  / 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be.  impregnated  .with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such  impregna¬ 
tion  not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
but  alfo  a  more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous 
disorders,  and  foulnefs  of  the  hlood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water, 


Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  corroffve  fublimate  in  a  pint 
of  common  water. 


4-  } 
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If  a  Wronger  folation  be  wanted,  a  double  or  triple 

quantity  of  fublimate  may  be  ufed.  la  bmioq  ono  qssi  3 
The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  clean fe  foul  ulcers, 

and  confume  proud  flefh.  ..noting  ono  la  Hilib  nodi  bns 
[gid  &  ni  gmlhTioq  igs  «£  si  siriT 

Take  of. blue  .vitriol  and  alum,  each  &n  ounce  and  a  half ; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  untilqthe  falts  are  diflolved, 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a  dram  of  the,., oil  of 
vitriol,  13  J^T 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  hemorrhages 3  for  which  piirpofe  cloths  or  doflils  dipt 
in  it  tnufl  be  applied  to  the  part. 

*35  1  oj  gqeiuf 

Pour  a  gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
a  ftir  them  ftrongiy  together  with  a  wooden  rod  :  after 
they  have  hood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for 

ufe-  9$  Bi  Am  »i  »WT 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  Ihort  of  the  charadfer 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  poffefTes  fome  medicinal 
virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fee  rations, 
and  fometimes  opens  the  belly,  or  occahons  vomitingi*\° 1 
:  A  pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  ‘  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  ohipty 
ilomach,  vi%.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  aSid- -the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinned. 


and 
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d  r  SIMPLE  ;DISTILLEDiiWATERa 

A  Great  number  of  diflilled  waters  < were ToTtneriy’ kept 

in  the  fhops,  and.  apey^lil)  retained  in  fome  Difpenfa- 

tories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  ligjyt  of  grateful 

dilhents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
r  1  .  ....  n  *  ,  no  ono  ill  .aacil 


or  for  rendering  difguflful  ones  more  agreeable  to  thema 

in  1  0  -rTV°'  n  ,,  .  fliWJt  ainjr  ~ 

and  Itomach.  We  lhall  therefore  irifert  only  a  few.  of 

fchofe  which  are  befh  adapted  to  thefefntentions. 

The  management  of  a  ,  Hill  being  now  generally  under- 

Hood,  if  is  'neecfleft  to  fpend  time  in  giving  directions  for  that 

purpofe,  iq!T^  3no  **  m  1 '  ^ 

4  Cinnamon 
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Cinnamon  Water .  *  r 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnaftion  bark,  bruifed,  In  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  Water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days; 
and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon.  r  ^ 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffing  in  a  high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

fb3vio«ib  ora  zihi  '^Pennyroyal  Water. 

| :  q  "4  /•'!  v  j  r*  rj  **• )  .y  10  jLif5-  r  ft  *1.  f\  t 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
water,  from  a  gallon  and  a  half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffes,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hy  fieri  c  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
10  tne  lame  purpofes. 

loi r  -  Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

knioibam  smol  diio  spearmint  Water ....  n35tf  g$rf  ifoidw 

nc  This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 

royal,  water.  >d$  ansqo  ban 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ffomachic  waters,  and  will  fome- 
times  relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from 
indigeftion,  or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  li ke wife  ufe¬ 
ful  in  fome  colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  fiomach, 
&c.  particularly  the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frelh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
c  the  fame  effe<5b  as  the  diftiiled  water. 

Rofe  Water . 

Take  of  rofes  frelh  gathered,  fix  pounds ;  water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 

wst  vino  tialru  eiomsin  iUat  sw  ,rmmo7r  rms 

flavour.  .  .  ^  r  r.^  . 

oimjdmaica  Pepper  Water • 

1  fH^e£o|ffSpaica  toper,  half  a  pound;  water,  a  gallon 
and  a  half.  Diffil  off  one  gallon. 

This 
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This  is  a  very  elegant  difKIIecf  water,  anti  may  in  moH 
cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS'  DISTILLED  WATERS.  ] 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water , 

^‘jpAKE  of  cinnarhon,  one  pound;  proof  fpirit,  and 
common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cin¬ 
namon  in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ;  then  diflil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water.  ^ 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound  ;  proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons;  water,  two'gaiiohs.  Diftii  off  three  gallons. 

A  This  is  a  fuinciently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply 
the  place  of  the  Aromatic  Water . 

'WHEYS.'  rfnji 


Alum  Whey. 

OIL  two  drams  of  powdered  alum  in  a  pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  curdled  ;  then  (train  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
M&fes’J’M nd  in  a  diabetes ,  or  exceflive  difehafge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
Itomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  occa^ 
fion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 


Muflard  Whey , 

Take  milk,  and  water,  of  each  a  pint ;  bruifed  mu.flarcL 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfedtly  feparated  ;  afterwards  (train  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  mo(t  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  lead  effi¬ 
cacious  method  of  exhibiting  muflard.  It’  warms  and  invi- 
gorates  the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic 
rheumatifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  ifc.  The  addition  of  a  little 
Lgar  will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  live  times  a-day* 


Scorbutic 
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WINES. 


Scorbutic  Whey . 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a  pint  of  the  fcorbtftic 
juices  in  a  quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expeCted  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex- 
preffed  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  gar¬ 
den  fcurvy-grafs,  and  water-creffes. 


WINES. 

'■JH'-HE  effe&s  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote 
perfpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effeCts,  have  an  affringent  qua¬ 
lity,  by  which  they  ffrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ffomach  and 
inteffines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  refiTaining 
immoderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  fharp  wines  have  a  different  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emun&ories,  and  gently  open 
the  body.  The  effects  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  how¬ 
ever,  much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a  glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than 
an.  equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  con¬ 
tain  fully  as  much  fpirit. 


From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muff  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth, 
it  is  worth  all  the  reff  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  character,  it  muff  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is,  to  be  expected  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  poffefiing  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely 
obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a  medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a  mqijtruiim  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubffances;  for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a  com¬ 
pound  of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  ;  by  which 
means  it  is  enabled  to  acl  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ffances,  and  alfo  to  diffolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind. 
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Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ;  worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  iafufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine,  for  a  few  days  ;  then  firain  off  the  wine,  , 

As  the  flomachs  of  perfons  afhicted  with  worms  are  al¬ 
ways  debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  fervice- 
able  :  it  mull,  however,  have  llill  better  effects  when  joined 
with  bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above 

-$PHo  ymdfi irefeitfra  srit  of  sUsil  gnoheq  yS  ^vhrw 

A  glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

fbnid  To  siovol 'ro Bitter  JVine .  n  o  far  slorlt  of  oliwsolii 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce  ;  long  pepper,  two  drams  ;  mountain  wine, 
two  pints.  Infufe  Without  heat  for  a  week,  and  firain  out 
the  wine  for  ufc. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  or  in¬ 
digestion,  a  glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper.  ~ 

Ipecacuanha  JVine . 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ;  mountain 
wine,  a  pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days  ;  then  filter  the 
tinclure. 

This  is  a  fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  flomachs 
are  too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine . 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces;  cinnamon  and  mace>; 
of  each  two  drams ;  Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints-  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle;  then 
pafs  the  wine  through  a  filter. 

In  obftr unions  of  the  ?nenfcs ,  this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken;  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.  w>\  .£  — — • 
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The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

e33fiuo  ns  .disduHt  lo  sisT 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce ; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange-peel,  bruffed,  of  each  two  drams. 

Infufe  in  a  bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for  five  or 

ban  ^te^iiidob  ?yEW 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  by  perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who 
refide  in  places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe 
likewife  to  thofe  who  recover  fiowly  after  fevers  o'f  any  kind, 
as  it  afliiis  digeflion,  and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour 

|  amsib  ©wi  ei3qqaq  gnoi  $  .annuo  sno  jrihsa 

A  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times-  a-< 
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Page  2^2,  line  3.  fir  foot,  rWfood.  ^ 

. _ 305.  - —  9.  from  the  bottom,  for  invafion,  read  infuCiott, 

- 328.—  12,  fir  of,  read  or^jp^jl  #  am  tuo\  10  nmrf* 

---  221. - 10.  from  the  bottom ,  for  laying,  relying, 

_ jlj.  /«•  C  H  A  P.  XXXlIi:  nad  XXXIV 

r. .  ■?  go.  —  9,  from  the  bottom ,  fir  Or,  of. 

495,  3DiwJ  falgnGM  h  P.  XLV.  W.  XL1 V,  {fim. 

_  695,  —  3.  for  malt,  rmd  malt  liquor. 
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HE  Seats  and  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  inveftigated  by 


X  Anatomy,  in  Five  Books,  containing  a  great  Variety 
of  DideCtions,  with  Remarks.  To  which  are  added,  very 
accurate  and  copious  Indexes  of  the  principal  Things  and 
Names  therein  contained,  tranllated  from  the  Latin  of  John 
Baptid  Morganni,  Chief  ProfefTor  of  Anatomy,  ,  and  Prcfi- 
dent  of  the  Univerfity  of  Padua.  By  Benjamin  Alexander, 
M.  D.  3  vols.*  3I.  3  s. 

•  A  Methodical  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  PraCtice  of 
Phyfic.  By  David  Macbride,  M.  D.  1 1.  4  s. 

A  Treatife  on  the  Kenkcough  (commonly  'called  'the 
Hooping  Cough)  with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  Hemlock  and  its  Preparations.  By  William  Butter, 
M.  D.  3  s.  fewed. 

* In  the  above  Treatife  is  difcovered  a  certain  and  fafe 
Remedy  for  this  Difeafe.  "  .sltisl 

A  Full  and  Plain  Account  of  the  Gout,  from  whence  will 
be  clearly  feen  the  Folly,  or  the  Bafenefs  of  all  Pretenders 
to  the  Cure  of  it,  in  which  every  Thing  material  by  the 
bell  Writers  on  that  SubjeCt  is  taken  Notice  of ;  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  fome  new  and  important  InftruCtions  for  its 
Relief,  which  the  Author’s  Experience  in  the  Gout  above 
thirty  Years  hath  induced  him  to  impart.  By  Ferdinand© 
Warner,  LL.  D.  2d  Edition.  5  s. 

An  Englifh  Difpenfatory,  intended  for  the  Ufe  of  private 
Perfons,  as  well  as  for  Phyficians  and  Apothecaries,  &c. 
in  One  Pocket  Volume,  12010.  By  John  Ball,  M.  D. 
Author  of  the  PraClice  of  Phyfic.  3  s.  6d. 

An  Effayon  the  Difeafes  mod  fatal  to  Infants;  to  which 

are  added.  Rules  to  be  obfcrved  in  the  Nurferv  of  Children, 
*  < 
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with  a  particular  View  to  thofe  who  are  brought  up  by 
By  George  Armftrong,  M.  D.  3  s. 

Experimental  Effays  on  Medical  and  Phijofophical  Sub¬ 
jects :  particularly,  1.  On  the  Fermentation  of  Alimentary 
Mixtures,  and  Digeftion  of  the  Food.  2.  On  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  fixed  Air.  3.  On  the  refpeCHve  Power 
.and  Manner  of  aCting  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Antifeptics. 
4.  On  the  Scurvy;  with  a  Propofal  for  trying  new  Methods 
to  prevent  or  cure  the  fame  at  Sea.  On  the  diffolvent 
Power  of  Quick-lime,  and  a  further  Xnyeffjgation  of  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  fixed  Air.  The  2d  Edition,  enlarged  and  cor¬ 
rected.  Xlluftrated  with  Copper-plates.,  By  David  Mac- 
bride,  M.  D.  5  s. 

The  Modern  PraCtice  of  Phyfic  :  or,  A  Method  of  judi- 
cioufly  treating  the  feveral  Diforders  incident  to  the  Humaii 
Body ;  together  with  a  Recital  of  their  Caufes,  Symptoms^ 
Diagnostics,  Prognoses,  and  the  Regimen  neceffary  to  be 
obferved  in  regard  of  them,  in  2  vols.  By  John  Ball,  M.  D. 
3d  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  10  s, 

■  P  rind  pi  a  Median &?.  AuCtore  Francifco  Home.  Editlo 
Tertla.  5  s. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the 
Fevers  molt  common  in  London,  as  they  have  fucceeded 
each  other  in  the  different  Seatons,  for  the  laft  twenty  Years ; 
with  forne  Obfervations  on  the  belt  Methods  of  treating 
them.  By  William  Grant,  M.  D.  2d  Edition,  2  vols. 
10  s. 

•■s  f  .  [  «  r  j  1  •  i  H  \f  it  '  .<  T  r *(',  ]  ’•  \  j[  ^  .  .  •  '  •  1  >  *  A  •  •  ■ ’  u.  ■  *J.  •■!  flit. 

Obfervations  on  the  Epidemical  Difcafes  in  Minorca, 
from  the  Year  1744  to  y4Q.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
fhort  Account  of  the  Climate,  Productions,  Inhabitants, 
and  Endemical  Diflempers  of  that  Juana  1  By  George  Cleg- 
horn,  M.  D.  LeCturer  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Dublin,  formerly  Surgeon  to  the  22(1  Regiment  of  Foot. 
The  3d  Edition.  5  s.  oliU  orn  no 
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Chirurgical  Obfervations  and  Cafes.  By  William  Brorfte 
field.  Surgeon  to  her  Majefty  and  to  St.  George’s  Hofpital, 
2  vols.  jlluftrated  with  Plates.  14  s. 

Obfervations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a  Phyfician, 
and  on  the  Method  of  profecuting  Enquiries  in  Philofophy* 
By  Dr.  Gregory.  3  s. 

Medical  Obfervations  and  Enquiries.  By  a  Society  of 
Phyficians  in  London,  4  vols.  J  1.  4$. 

***  The  3d  and  4th  Volumes  may  be  had  feparate. 

Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army  in  Camp  and 
Garrifon.  In  three  Parts.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
fome  Papers  of  Experiments,  read  at  feveral  Meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society.  By  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
A  new  Edition  corre&ed,  with  Additions.  6  s. 

A  Review  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe  and  its  Remedies. 
The  3d  Edition.  By  William  Fordyce,  M.  D.  2  s.  6d. 
fewed. 

Obfervations  on  the  Operations  and  Ufe  of  Mercury  in 
the  Venereal  Difeafe.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  M.  D.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  Edinburgh.  3's. 

An  Experimental  Enquiry  concerning  the  Caufes  which 
have  generally  been  faid  to  produce  Putrid'  Difeafes.  By 
William  Alexander,  M.  D.  4  s.  6d. 

The  Ufe  of  Sea  Voyages  in  Medicine:  containing  many 
remarkable  Cafes.  A  new  Edition.  By  Ebenezer  Gil- 
chrifi,  M.  D.  5  s. 
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